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CHAPTER  XIX. 


WOKDSWORTH  AND  COLERIDGE. 

THE  Lyrical  Ballads  were  first  published,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
the  year  1798,  and  a  second  edition,  with  a  supplementary 
volume,  in  1800.  The  following  letter,  from  Wordsworth 
to  his  friend  Cottle,  in  reference  to  the  first  edition,  was 
written  during  his  residence  at  Sockburn.  In  the  postscript 
he  gives  expression  to  what  he  had  often  felt.  It  is  curious 
that,  in  Wordsworth's  case,  the  early  motive  to  publication 
should  have  been  a  "  pecuniary  "  one. 

"  SOCKBURN,  Vlth  July  [Postmark  1799]. 

MY  DEAR  COTTLE, — I  thank  you  for  your  draft,  which 
I  received  on  Friday  evening.  ...  I  am  not  poor  enough 
yet  to  make  me  think  it  right  that  I  should  take  interest 
for  a  debt  from  a  friend,  paid  eleven  months  after  it  is  due. 
If  I  were  in  want,  I  should  make  no  scruple  in  applying  to 
you  for  twice  that  sum.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  so 
good  an  account  of  the  sale  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  if  I  were 
not  afraid  that  your  wish  to  give  pleasure,  and  your  prone- 
ness  to  self-deception,  had  made  you  judge  too  favourably. 
I  am  told  they  have  been  reviewed  in  The  Monthly  Review, 
but  I  have  not  heard  in  what  style.  .  .  .  God  bless  you, 
my  dear  Cottle. — Believe  me,  your  very  affectionate  friend, 

W.  WORDSWORTH. 

II.  A 
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...  My  aversion  from  publication  increases 
every  day,  so  much  so,  that  no  motives  whatever,  nothing 
but  pecuniary  necessity,  will,  I  think,  ever  prevail  upon  me 
to  commit  myself  to  the  press  again.  .  .  ." 

Another  letter,  written  long  before  Wordsworth  and 
Southey  became  intimate,  and  during  the  days  in  which  the 
former  felt  the  pinch  of  poverty, — and  published  his  poems 
mainly  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  frugal  livelihood, — may 
follow  the  above.  It  was  also  written  at  Sock  burn  in 
1799. 

"  MY  DEAR  COTTLE, —  .  .  .  Southey's  review  I  have  seen. 
He  knew  that  I  published  those  poems  for  money  and  money 
alone.  He  knew  that  money  was  of  importance  to  me.  If 
he  could  not  conscientiously  have  spoken  differently  of 
the  volume,  he  ought  to  have  declined  the  task  of  review- 
ing it. 

The  bulk  of  the  poems  he  has  described  as  destitute  of 
merit.  Am  I  recompensed  for  this  by  vague  praises  of  my 
talents  ?  I  care  little  for  the  praise  of  any  other  professional 
critic,  but  as  it  may  help  me  to  pudding.  .  .  . — Believe 
me,  dear  Cottle,  your  affectionate  friend, 

W.  WORDSWORTH." 

Southey's  appreciation  of  Wordsworth  was  afterwards  so 
profound  and  enthusiastic,  that  the  publication  of  this  early 
letter  is  harmless  to  both  men ;  and,  being  a  true  reflection 
of  what  Wordsworth  called  "  moods  of  my  own  mind,"  it 
has  a  certain  value  of  its  own. 

The  new  poems,  included  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
Lyrical  Ballads,  were  all  by  Wordsworth ;  but,  from  one  of 
Coleridge's  letters  to  Godwin,  it  is  clear  that  Wordsworth 
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had  asked  Coleridge  to  contribute  to  the  new  edition.  On 
October  13,  1800,  he  wrote:  "An  attempt  to  finish  a  poem 
of  mine  for  insertion  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Lyrical 
Ballads  has  thrown  me  fearfully  back  in  my  bread-and- 
beef-occupations,"  &c. 

This  second  edition,  in  two  volumes,  appeared  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1800;  the  new  volume  containing  the 
"Preface,"  in  which  Wordsworth's  theory  of  poetry  was 
explicitly  unfolded.  On  its  publication,  the  following  letter 
was  sent  to  Cottle.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  he  had  not 
a  copy  of  the  second  edition  to  send  to  the  generous  publisher 
of  the  first. 

"December  1800. 

MY  DEAR  COTTLE, —  .  .  .  Mrs  Coleridge  and  her 
youngest  child  are  now  with  us.  ...  Coleridge  is  at  Kes- 
wick.  ...  I  wish  much  that  I  could  have  presented  you 
with  a  copy  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  but  I  foolishly  did  not 
stipulate  with  Longman  for  any  copies  for  myself,  so  that  I 
must  depend  upon  his  liberality,  and  must  present  the  few 
copies  which  I  shall  have  to  a  few  persons  who  would  be 
offended  if  they  did  not  receive  this  mark  of  attention  from 
me.  .  .  . — I  am,  my  dear  Cottle,  yours  affectionately, 

W.  WORDSWORTH." 


A  month  later  Wordsworth  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Eight 
Hon.  Charles  James  Fox  (to  whom  he  had  sent  a  copy  of 
the  Ballads),  in  which  he  explains  what  had  led  him  to 
select  the  subjects  of  several  of  these  ballads.  The  letter  is 
a  key  to  his  theory  of  poetic  work : — 

"  GRASMERE,  WESTMORELAND, 
January  14,  1 801. 

SIR, — .  .  .  .  It  is  solely  on  account  of  two  poems  in 
the  second  volume — the  one  entitled  The  Brothers,  and  the 
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oilier  MiM— that   I  have  been  emboldened  to  take  the 
liberty  of  offering  them  to  you. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  most  calamitous  effect  which 
has  followed  the  measures  which  have  lately  been  pursued 
in  this  country,  is,  a  rapid  decay  of  the  domestic  affections 
among  the  lower  orders  of  society.  This  effect  the  present 
rulers  of  this  country  are  not  conscious  of,  or  they  disregard 
it.  For  many  years  past,  the  tendency  of  society,  amongst 
almost  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  has  been  to  produce  it ; 
but  recently,  by  the  spreading  of  manufactures  through 
every  part  of  the  country,  by  the  heavy  tax  upon  postage, 
by  workhouses,  houses  of  industry,  and  the  invention  of 
soup-shops,  &c.,  superadded  to  the  increasing  disproportion 
between  the  price  of  labour  and  that  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  the  bonds  of  domestic  feeling  among  the  poor, — as  far 
as  the  influence  of  these  things  has  extended, — have  been 
weakened,  and  in  innumerable  instances  entirely  destroyed. 

The  evil  would  be  the  less  to  be  regretted,  if  these 
institutions  were  regarded  only  as  palliatives  to  a  disease ; 
but  the  vanity  and  pride  of  their  promoters  are  so  subtly 
interwoven  with  them,  that  they  are  deemed  great  dis- 
coveries and  blessings  to  humanity.  In  the  meantime, 
parents  are  separated  from  their  children,  and  children  from 
their  parents ;  the  wife  no  longer  prepares,  with  her  own 
hands,  a  meal  for  her  husband,  the  produce  of  his  labour ; 
there  is  little  doing  in  his  house  in  which  his  affections  can 
be  interested,  and  but  little  left  in  it  that  he  can  love. 

In  the  two  poems,  The  Brothers,  and  Michael,  I  have 
attempted  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  domestic  affections,  as  I 
know  they  exist  among  a  class  of  men  who  are  now  almost 
confined  to  the  north  of  England.  They  are  small  inde- 
lM-mlent  proprietors  of  land,  here  called  'statesmen  ' — men 
of  respectable  education,  who  daily  labour  on  their  own 
little  properties.  The  domestic  affections  will  always  be 
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strong  amongst  men  who  live  in  a  country  not  crowded 
with  population,  if  these  men  are  placed  above  poverty. 
But  if  they  are  proprietors  of  small  estates,  which  have 
descended  to  them  from  their  ancestors,  the  power,  which 
these  affections  will  acquire  amongst  such  men,  is  inconceiv- 
able by  those  who  have  only  had  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing hired  labourers,  farmers,  and  the  manufacturing  poor. 
Their  little  tract  of  land  serves  as  a  kind  of  permanent 
rallying  point  for  their  domestic  feelings,  as  a  tablet  upon 
which  they  are  written,  which  makes  them  objects  of 
memory  in  a  thousand  instances,  when  they  would  otherwise 
be  forgotten.  It  is  a  fountain  fitted  to  the  nature  of  social 
man,  from  which  supplies  of  affection,  as  pure  as  his  heart 
was  intended  for,  are  daily  drawn.  This  class  of  men  is 
rapidly  disappearing.  .  .  . 

The  most  sacred  of  all  property  is  the  property  of  the 
poor.  The  two  poems,  which  I  have  mentioned,  were 
written  with  a  view  to  show  that  men  who  do  not  wear  fine 
clothes  can  feel  deeply.  •  '  Pectus  enim  est  quod  disertos 
facit,  et  vis  mentis.  Ideoque  imperitis  quoque,  si  modo 
sint  aliquo  affectu  concitati,  verba  non  desunt.'  The  poems 
are  faithful  copies  from  nature;  and  I  hope  whatever  effect 
they  may  have  upon  you,  you  will  at  least  be  able  to  per- 
ceive that  they  may  excite  profitable  sympathies  in  many 
kind  and  good  hearts,  and  may  in  some  small  degree  enlarge 
our  feelings  of  reverence  for  our  species,  and  our  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  by  showing  that  our  best  qualities  are 
possessed  by  men  whom  we  are  too  apt  to  consider,  not  with 
reference  to  the  points  in  which  they  resemble  us,  but  to 
those  in  which  they  manifestly  differ  from  us.  .  .  . — I 
remain,  &c.,  W.  WORDSWORTH.'* 

The  following  letter  to  Thomas  Poole  at  Nether  Stowey 
has  a  special  interest,  as  bearing  on  Coleridge,  and  Words- 
worth's efforts  in  his  behalf  : — 
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"  GRASMERE,  KENDAL,  WESTMORELAND. 
[Postmark,  July  1801.] 

MY  DEAR  POOLE, —  ...  At  present  I  have  taken  up 
the  pen  solely  on  Coleridge's  account,  and  must  confine  my 
letter  to  him  and  his  affairs.  I  know  how  much  you  will  be 
concerned  to  hear  that  his  health  cannot  be  said  to  be  much 
better,  indeed  any  better  at  all.  He  is  apparently  quite 
well  one  day,  and  the  next  the  fit  comes  on  him  again  with 
as  much  violence  as  ever.  These  repeated  shocks  cannot 
but  greatly  weaken  his  constitution;  and  he  is  himself 
afraid  that,  as  the  disease  (which  is  manifestly  gout) 
keeps  much  about  his  stomach,  he  may  be  carried  off  by  it, 
with  little  or  no  warning.  .  .  .  We  all  here  feel  deeply 
persuaded  that  nothing  can  do  him  any  effectual  good,  but 
a  change  of  climate.  And  it  is  on  this  subject  that  I  have 
now  written  to  you. 

The  place  which  he  thinks  of  going  to  is  the  Azores ; 
both  for  the  climate  and  the  baths — which  are  known  to  be 
exceedingly  salutary  in  cases  of  gout  and  rheumatism — 
and  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  living  there,  and  the 
little  expense  in  getting  thither.  But  you  know  well  how 
poor  Coleridge  is  situated  with  respect  to  money  affairs; 
indeed,  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  accomplish  the 
journey  without  some  assistance.  .  .  .  Further,  it  seems  to 
me  absolutely  necessary  that  this  should  be  procured  in  a 
manner  the  least  burthensome  to  his  feelings  possible.  If 
the  thought  of  it  should  hang  upon  his  mind  when  he  is 
away,  it  will  undo,  or  rather  prevent,  all  the  salutary  effects 
of  the  climate.  ...  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  mention 
these  circumstances  to  you,  as  being  a  person  more  interested 
than  perhaps  any  other  in  what  befalls  our  common  friend. 
...  As  Coleridge  at  present  does  not  intend  to  take  his 
wife  or  children  with  him,  I  should  hope  that  £50  might 
be  enough;  if  she  goes  I  am  sure  he  will  want  £100,  or 
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near  it.  Now  it  is  my  opinion,  and  I  dare  say  will  be 
yours,  that  this  money  should  be  lent  to  him,  in  whatever 
way  you  think  will  ultimately  hang  the  least  upon  his 
mind.  He  has  mentioned  to  me  a  scheme  of  this  sort,  viz. : 
that  he  would  write  to  Godwin,  desiring  him  to  call  upon 
some  bookseller,  to  request  him  to  advance  £100  upon 
some  work  to  be  written  by  Coleridge  within  a  certain  time, 
for  the  repayment  of  which  £100  Coleridge  would  request 
you  or  some  other  of  his  friends  to  be  security,  if  the  work 
were  not  forthcoming  at  the  time  appointed.  This  plan,  for 
my  own  part,  though  I  did  not  like  to  say  so  abruptly  to 
Coleridge,  I  greatly  disapprove.  As  I  am  sure  it  would 
entangle  him  in  an  engagement,  which  it  is  ten  to  one  he 
would  be  unable  to  fulfil ;  and,  what  is  far  worse,  the 
engagement,  while  useless  in  itself,  would  prevent  him  from 
doing  anything  else.  My  dear  Poole,  you  will  do  what  you 
think  proper  on  this  statement  of  facts. 

W.  WORDSWORTH." 

Another  letter  from  Charles  Lamb  to  Wordsworth  should, 
perhaps,  have  found  a  place  in  an  earlier  chapter.  It  illus- 
trates both  the  doings,  and  the  wants,  of  the  Wordsworth 
household,  better  than  many  of  their  own  letters  do ;  and  it 
shows  what  books  Wordsworth  wished  to  have  about  him, 
shortly  after  taking  up  his  residence  at  Dove  Cottage. 

"  DEAR  WORDSWORTH,* — I  have  not  forgot  your  commis- 
sions. But  the  truth  is — and  why  should  I  not  confess  it  ? 
— I  am  not  plethorically  abounding  in  cash  at  this  present. 
Merit,  heaven  knows,  is  very  little  rewarded ;  but  it  does 
not  become  me  to  speak  of  myself.  My  motto  is, '  Contented 
with  little,  yet  wishing  for  more/  Now,  the  books  you 


*  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb,  edited  by  Canon  Ainger,  vol.  i.,  p.  142. 
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wish  for  would  require  some  pounds,  which,  I  am  sorry  to 
E  have  not  by  me ;  so,  I  will  say  at  once,  if  you  will 
me  a  draft  upon  your  town  banker  for  any  sum  you 
propose  to  lay  out,  I  will  dispose  of  it  to  the  very  best  of 
my  skill  in  choice  old  books,  such  as  my  own  soul  loveth. 
In  fact,  I  have  been  waiting  for  the  liquidation  of  a  debt 
to  enable  myself  to  set  about  your  commission  handsomely ; 
for  it  is  a  scurvy  thing  to  cry,  '  Give  me  the  money  first,'  and 
I  am  the  first  of  the  family  of  the  Lambs  that  have  done  it 
for  many  centuries ;  but  the  debt  remains  as  it  was,  and  my 
old  friend  that  I  accommodated  has  generously  forgot  it ! 

The  books  which  you  want,  I  calculate  at  about  £8. 
Ben  Jonson  is  a  guinea  book.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in 
folio,  the  right  folio  not  now  to  be  met  with ;  the  octavos 
are  about  £3.  As  to  any  other  dramatists,  I  do  not  know 
where  to  find  them,  except  what  are  in  Dodsley's  old  plays, 
which  are  about  £3  also.  Massinger  I  never  saw  but  at 
one  shop,  but  it  is  now  gone ;  but  one  of  the  editions  of 
Dodsley  contains  about  a  fourth  (the  best)  of  his  plays. 
Congreve,  and  the  rest  of  King  Charles'  moralists,  are  cheap 
and  accessible.  The  works  on  Ireland  I  will  enquire  after, 
but,  I  fear,  Spenser's  is  not  to  be  had  apart  from  his  poems ; 
I  never  saw  it.  But  you  may  depend  upon  my  sparing  no 
pains  to  furnish  you  as  complete  a  library  of  old  poets  and 
dramatists  as  will  be  prudent  to  buy ;  for,  I  suppose  you 
do  not  include  the  £20  edition  of  Hamlet,  single  play, 
which  Kemble  has.  Marlowe's  plays  and  poems  are  totally 
vanished ;  only  one  edition  of  Dodsley  retains  one,  and  the 
other  two  of  his  plays ;  but  John  Ford  is  the  man  after 
Shakespeare.  Let  me  know  your  will  and  pleasure  soon, 
for  I  have  observed,  next  to  the  pleasure  of  buying  a 
•  in  for  one's  self,  is  the  pleasure  of  persuading  a  friend 
t<>  buy  it.  It  tickles  one  with  the  image  of  an  imprudency, 
without  the  penalty  usually  annexed.  C.  LAMB." 
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The  following  letters  from  Coleridge — the  first  to  Richard 
Sharp,  the  rest  to  the  Wordsworths — which  were  written 
before  he  left  England  for  Sicily,  cast  much  light  on  the 
character  and  the  acts  of  both  households,  and  are  an  in- 
teresting sequel  to  the  Grasmere  Journals  of  Dorothy 
Wordsworth.  Richard  Sharp — Conversation  Sharp,  as  he 
used  to  be  called — was  a  London  banker,  a  friend  both  of 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  and  most  of  the  literary  men  of 
the  period.  To  him  Coleridge  wrote  from  the  King's  Arms 
Hotel,  Kendal,  January  15th  [the  year  must  be  1804]. 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  had  gone  to  Grasmere  to  take  fare- 
well of  William  Wordsworth,  his  wife,  and  his  sister,  and 
thither  your  letter  followed  me.  ...  I  was  at  Grasmere  a 
whole  month,  so  ill  that  till  the  last  week  I  was  unable  to 
read  your  letters.  Not  that  my  inner  being  was  disturbed  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  seemed  more  than  usually  serene  and  self- 
sufficing  ;  but  the  exceeding  pain  which  I  suffered  every 
now  and  then,  by  the  fearful  distresses  of  my  sleep,  had 
taken  away  from  me  the  connecting  link  of  voluntary  power, 
which  consciously  combines  that  part  of  us  by  which  we 
know  ourselves  to  be,  with  that  outward  picture  or  hiero- 
glyphic, by  which  we  hold  communion  with  our  like — 
between  the  vital  and  the  organic,  or  what  Berkeley,  I  sup- 
pose, would  call  mind  and  its  sensuous  language.  I  had 
only  just  strength  enough  to  smile  gratefully  on  my  kind 
nurses,  who  tended  me  with  a  sister's  and  a  mother's  love,  and 
often  I  we'll  know  wept  for  me  in  their  sleep,  and  watched 
for  me  even  in  their  dreams.  0  dear  sir,  it  does  a  man's 
heart  good,  I  will  not  say  to  know  such  a  family,  but  even 
to  know  that  there  is  such  a  family.  In  spite  of  Words- 
worth's occasional  fits  of  hypochondriacal  uncomfortableness, 
— from  which,  more  or  less,  and  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals, 
he  has  never  been  wholly  free  from  his  very  childhood — in 
spite  of  this  hypochondriacal  graft,  as  dear  Wedgewood 
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calls  it,  his  is  the  happiest  family  I  ever  saw ;  and,  were  it 
not  for  too  great  sympathy  with  my  ill-health — were  I  in 
good  health,  and  their  neighbour — I  verily  believe  that  the 
cottage  in  Grasmere  Yale  would  be  a  proud  sight  for  Philo- 
sophy. It  is  with  no  idle  feeling  of  vanity  that  I  speak  of 
my  importance  to  them ;  that  it  is  I,  rather  than  another, 
is  almost  an  accident ;  but  being  so  very  happy  within  them- 
selves they  are  too  good,  not  the  more  from  that  very  reason, 
to  want  a  friend  and  common  object  of  love  out  of  their 
household.  ...  I  am  half  angry  with  Davy  for  prostituting 
and  profaning  the  name  of  Philosopher,  great  Philosopher, 
eminent  Philosopher,  &c.,  to  every  fellow  who  has  made  a 
lucky  experiment,  though  the  man  be  Frenchified  to  the 
heart,  and  though  the  whole  Seine,  with  all  its  filth  and 
poison,  flows  in  his  veins  and  actions. 

Of  our  common  friends,  my  dear  sir,  I  flatter  myself 
that  you  and  I  would  agree  in  fixing  on  J.  Wedgewood  and 
on  Wordsworth  as  genuine  Philosophers — for  I  have  often 
said  (and  no  wonder,  since  not  a  day  passes  but  the  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  of  it  is  renewed  in  me,  and,  with  the  con- 
viction, the  accompanying  esteem  and  love),  often  have  I  said 
that  J.  Wedgewood's  faults  impress  me  with  veneration  for 
his  moral  and  intellectual  character  more  than  almost  any 
other  man's  virtues;  for,  under  circumstances  like  his,  to 
have  a  fault  only  in  that  degree  is  I  doubt  not  in  the  eye  of 
God  to  possess  a  high  virtue.  Who  does  not  prize  the 
retreat  of  Moreau  more  than  all  the  straw-blaze  of  Bona- 
parte's victories  ?  .  .  . 

W.  Wordsworth  does  not  excite  that  almost  painfully  pro- 
found moral  admiration,  which  the  sense  of  the  exceeding 
difficulty  of  a  given  virtue  can  alone  call  forth,  and  which 
therefore  I  feel  exclusively  towards  J.  Wedgewood;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  is  an  object  to  be  contemplated  with 
greater  complacency,  because  he  .both  deserves  to  be  and  is 
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a  happy  man ;  and  a  happy  man  not  from  natural  tempera- 
ment, for  therein  lies  his  main  obstacle,  not  by  enjoyment 
of  the  good  things  of  this  world — for  even  to  this  day,  from 
the  first  dawn  of  his  manhood,  he  has  purchased  independ- 
ence, and  leisure  for  greatly  good  pursuits,  by  austere 
frugality  and  daily  self-denials — nor  yet  by  an  accidental 
confluence  of  amiable  and  happy-making  friends  and 
relatives,  for  every  one  near  to  his  heart  has  been  placed 
there  by  choice,  and  after  knowledge  and  deliberation ;  but 
he  is  a  happy  man,  because  he  is  a  Philosopher,  because  he 
knows  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  different  objects  of  human 
pursuit,  and  regulates  his  wishes  in  strict  subordination  to 
that  knowledge  ;  because  he  feels,  and  with  a  practical  faith, 
the  truth  of  that  which  you  more  than  any,  my  dear  sir, 
have  with  great  good  sense  and  kindness  pressed  upon  me, 
that  we  can  do  but  one  thing  well,  and  that  therefore  we 
must  make  a  choice.  He  has  made  that  choice  from  his 
early  youth,  has  pursued,  and  is  pursuing  it ;  and  certainly 
no  small  part  of  his  happiness  is  owing  to  this  unity  of  in- 
terest, and  that  homogeneity  of  character  which  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  it,  and  which  that  excellent  man,  the 
poet  Sotheby,  noticed  to  me  as  the  characteristic  of  Words- 
worth. 

Wordsworth  is  a  poet,  a  most  original  poet.  He  no 
more  resembles  Milton,  than  Milton  resembles  Shakespeare. 
He  no  more  resembles  Shakespeare,  than  Shakespeare  re- 
sembles Milton.  He  is  himself ;  and  I  dare  affirm  that  he 
will  hereafter  be  admitted  as  the  first  and  greatest  philoso- 
phical poet,  the  only  man  who  has  effected  a  complete  and 
constant  synthesis  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  combined 
them  in  poetic  form,  with  the  music  of  pleasurable  passion, 
and  with  Imagination,  or  the  modifying  power,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  in  which  I  venture  to  oppose  it  to  Fancy, 
or  the  aggregating  power,  in  that  sense  in  which  it  is  a  dim 
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analogue  of  creation — not  all  that  we  can  believe,  but  all 
that  we  can  conceive  of  creation.  Wordsworth  is  a  poet,  and 
I  feel  myself  a  better  poet  in  knowing  how  to  honour  him, 
than  in  all  my  own  poetic  compositions,  all  I  have  done  or 
hope  to  do ;  and  I  prophesy  immortality  to  his  Eeduse  as 
the  first  and  finest  philosophical  poem,  if  only  it  be,  as  it 
undoubtedly  will  be,  a  faithful  transcript  of  his  own  most 
august  and  innocent  life,  of  his  own  habitual  feelings,  and 
modes  of  seeing  and  hearing." 

[He  then  describes  his  walk  from  Grasmere  to  Kendal 
on  the  previous  day, — January  1 4, — a  distance  of  nineteen 
miles,  in  four  hours  thirty-five  minutes ;  and  speaks  of  his 
hope  of  spending  a  winter  in  Malta.] 

The  other  letters  were  written  from  Dunmow — Sir  George 
Beaumont's  residence  in  Essex — and  from  Portsmouth,  to 
the  Wordsworth  family  jointly. 

"  DUNMOW,  ESSEX,  Wednesday  Night, 
Half -past  11,  Feb.  8th,  1804. 

MY  DEAREST  FRIENDS, —  .  .  .  Greenough  has  read  me 
an  admirable,  because  most  minute  Journal  of  his  Sights, 
Doings,  and  Done-untos  in  Sicily. 

As  to  money,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  an  £105  to  be 
repayed  by  you  on  the  1st  of  January  1805,  and  another 
£100,  to  be  employed  in  paying  the  Life  Assurance,  the 
bills  at  Keswick,  Mrs  Flicker,  next  half  year ;  and,  if  any 
remain,  to  buy  me  comforts  for  my  voyage,  &c.,  Dante  and 
a  dictionary.  I  shall  borrow  part  from  my  brothers,  and 
part  from  Stuart.  I  can  live  a  year  at  Catania  (for  I  have 
no  plan  or  desire  of  travelling  except  up  and  down  ^Etna) 
for  £100,  and  the  getting  back  I  shall  trust  to  chance. 

0  my  dear,  dear  friends!  if  Sicily  should  become  a 
British  Island — as  all  the  inhabitants  intensely  desire  it 
to  be, — and  if  the  climate  agree  with  you  as  well  as  I  doubt 
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not  it  will  with  me,  and  if  it  be  as  much  cheaper  than 
even  Westmoreland,  as  Greenough  reports,  and  if  I  could 
get  a  Vice-Consulship — of  which  I  have  little  doubt — 0 
what  a  dream  of  happiness  could  we  not  realize  ?  But 
mortal  life  seems  destined  for  no  continuous  happiness,  save 
that  which  results  from  the  exact  performance  of  duty  ; 
and  blessed  are  you,  dear  William !  whose  path  of  duty  lies 
through  vine-trellised  elm-groves,  through  love  and  joy  and 
grandeur.  '  0  for  one  hour  of  Dundee  ! '  How  often  shall 
I  sigh,  '  Oh  !  for  one  hour  of  The  Recluse  ! ' 

I  arrived  at  Dunmow  on  Tuesday,  and  shall  stay  till 
Tuesday  morning;  you  will  direct  No.  116  Abingdon 
Street,  Westminster.  I  was  not  received  here  with  mere 
kindness ;  I  was  welcomed  almost  as  you  welcomed  me 
when  first  I  visited  you  at  Eacedown.  And  their  solicitude 
and  attention  is  enough  to  effeminate  one.  Indeed,  indeed, 
they  are  kind  and  good  people ;  and  old  Lady  Beaumont, 
now  eighty-six,  is  a  sort  of  miracle  for  beauty,  and  clear 
understanding  and  cheerfulness.  The  house  is  an  old  house 
by  a  tan-yard,  with  nothing  remarkable  but  its  awkward 
passages.  We  talked  by  the  long  hours  about  you  and 
Hartley,  Derwent,  Sara,  and  Johnnie;  and  few  things,  I  am 
persuaded,  would  delight  them  more  than  to  live  near  you. 
I  wish  you  would  write  out  a  sheet  of  verses  for  them,  and 
I  almost  promised  for  you  that  you  should  send  that  delicious 
poem  on  the  Highland  Girl  at  Inversnade.  .  .  . 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE." 


"  DUNMOW,  ESSEX,  Wednesday, 
Feb.  16, 1804. 

MY  DEAREST  FRIENDS, —  ...  0 !  I  conjure  you,  my 
dearest  Dorothy  and  Mary !  as  you  love  me,  as  you  value 
my  utilities  when  absent  from  you,  to  set  about  making  a 
copy  of  all  William's  MS.  poems.  I  solemnly  promise  that 
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no  English  eye  shall  behold  a  line  of  them,  either  before  or 
after  my  Sicilian  tour.  0  I  feel,  I  feel,  what  a  treasure, 
what  an  inspiring  Deity  they  will  be  to  me  when  I  am 
absent.  I  would  not  talk  thus  warmly  if  I  did  not  know 
how  much  I  am  asking,  therefore  it  is  fit  I  should  express 
how  great  the  good  will  be. 

I  leave  this  place  on  Friday  morning.  I  assure  you 
that  Sir  George  Beaumont  has  often  talked  of  William,  his 
domestic  happiness,  and  his  height  of  uniqueness  of  poetic 
genius,  till  the  tears  have  been  in  his  eyes,  and  on  Lady 
Beaumont's  cheeks,  who  verily  has  a  soul  in  point  of  quick 
enthusiastic  feeling,  so  much  like  to  Dorothy's,  only  not 
Dorothy's  powers.  Yet  she  has  mentioned  many  things,  to 
me  very  very  interesting,  concerning  her  early  life  and 
feelings." 

"  MR  J.  C.  MOTLEY'S,  PORTSMOUTH, 

Wednesday  Morning,  April  4,  1804. 

MY  DEAREST  FRIENDS, —  ...  0  dearest  and  most 
revered  William  !  I  seem  to  grow  weaker  and  weaker  in 
my  moral  feelings,  and  everything  that  forcibly  awakes  me 
to  person  and  contingency,  strikes  fear  into  me,  sinkings 
and  misgivings,  alienation  from  the  spirit  of  hope,  obscure 
withdrawings  out  of  life,  and  a  wish  to  retire  into  stoniness 
and  to  stir  not,  or  to  be  diffused  upon  the  winds  and  have 
no  individual  existence.  ...  I  most  eagerly  wish  to  have  my 
beloved  Dorothy's  tour.  ...  If,  however,  Southey  should 
not  go,  and  you  should  not  have  it  ready,  then  send  it 
exactly  in  the  same  letter-form,  and  in  letters,  each  short 
of  an  ounce  and  three-quarters,  inclusive  of  the  two  envelopes, 
directed — 1.  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Esqre.,  Mr  J.  C.  Motley's, 
Portsmouth.  2.  Inclose  this  in  an  envelope,  directed  simply, 
Jno.  Rickinan,  Esqre.  3.  Inclose  this  in  another  cover, 
and  direct  it  to  The  Right  Honorble.  the  Speaker,  Palace 
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Yard,  Westminster.  N.R — Whatever  you  do,  do  not  forget 
the  second  cover  to  Eickman,  lest  the  Speaker  should  find 
himself  letter-smuggler  to  Squire  Coleridge ;  and  secondly, 
send  them  not  altogether,  nor  even  day  after  day,  but 
interpose  four  or  five  days  between  each  letter,  and 
after  this  once  every  month  or  six  weeks.  If  dear  William 
have  written  any  verses,  more  than  will  go  in  a  single  sheet 
to  Lamb,  you  will  send  an  ounce  and  three-quarters  to  me 
at  Motley's  ...  0  dear,  dear  friends !  I  love  you,  even 
to  anguish  love  you ;  and  I  know  no  difference,  I  feel  no 
difference  between  my  love  of  little  Sara  and  dear  little 
John.  Being  equally  with  me,  I  could  not  but  love  them 
equally ;  how  could  I — the  child  of  the '  man,  for  whom  I 
must  find  another  name  than  friend,  if  I  call  any  others 
but  him  by  the  name  of  friend — Mary  and  Dorothy's  own 
darling,  the  first  free  hope  of  you  all !  ...  S.  T.  C." 

Every  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  literary  history  of 
England  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  knows  the  close- 
ness of  the  tie  which  bound  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  to 
each  other.  It  was  a  tie  of  more  than  ordinary  friendship, 
growing  out  of  a  community  of  thought,  feeling,  sympathy, 
and  affection ;  but  this  profound,  and  in  some  respects 
unparalleled  friendship,  was  quite  consistent  with  a  keen 
sense  of  the  limitations  of  each  other's  genius,  and  even 
with  a  vivid  critical  exposure  of  these.  It  is  a  total 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  literary  coterie  at  Grasmere, 
Keswick,  &c.,  —  a  group  to  which  Southey  and  Lamb 
(though  resident  in  London)  belonged,  as  well  as  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge, — was  a  "  mutual  admiration  society." 
Southey's  criticism  of  Wordsworth  was  as  trenchant,  as  his 
eulogy  was  just :  Lamb's  satire  on  his  weaknesses  as  arrowy 
and  true,  as  his  appreciation  of  his  merits  was  far-reaching ; 
and  Coleridge's  discernment  of  faults  in  the  poetic  work  of  his 
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friend  was  as  clear-eyed,  as  his  insight  into  the  unique 
mvatness  of  that  work  was  profound,  and  his  praise  of  it 
generous  and  unstinted. 

The  letter  to  Richard  Sharp,  printed  at  pp.  9-12,  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  both  of  the  depth  of  his  sympathy  and  the 
incisiveness  of  his  criticism:  but  additional  letters  exist — 
although  they  have  not  yet  been  published — which  make 
this  as  clear,  as  the  Biographia  Litemria  disclosed  the  other 
side  of  the  picture.  That  the  two  men  should  sometimes 
misunderstand  one  another  was  inevitable.  With  all  their 
affinities,  there  were  radical  (even  constitutional)  differences 
of  temperament  and  of  character  within  them ;  and  these 
differences  became  greater  as  years  advanced. 

Coleridge  used  to  complain  of  the  "  self -involution "  of 
Wordsworth.  He  lamented  that  so  much  was  done  for  him 
by  his  sister  and  wife,  that  they  even  spoiled  him  by  their 
devotion.  He  had  an  honest  dread  lest  this  should  do  his 
friend  permanent  harm,  shutting  him  up  more  and  more 
within  himself.  He  even  lamented  the  fact  that  Words- 
worth's genius  turned  so  much  to  "  lyrical  ballads,"  and  to 
"  sonnets," — small  poems  dealing  with  small  themes, — 
instead  of  flowing  freely  forth,  toward  what  he  (Coleridge) 
told  him,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  should  be  the  great 
work  of  his  life,  viz.,  the  projected  poem  of  The  Recluse. 
His  desertion  of  this  to  write  smaller  lyrics, — poems  of 
"  the  fancy  "  or  the  "  imagination,"  of  "  the  affections,"  or  of 
"sentiment  and  reflection," — he  likened  to  his  friend's 
forsaking  a  mountain  track,  to  wander  in  lanes  and  alleys ; 
or  to  his  haunting  waterfalls,  rather  than  sailing  out  over 
the  great  ocean  of  poetic  work,  under  the  steady  wind  of 
inspiration.  And  there  was  truth  in  the  criticism.  The 
majority  of  the  reviews  that  had  appeared,  hostile  to 
Wordsworth,  were  so  blind  and  ignorant,  that  he  not  only 
ignored  them,  but  defied  them;  and  in  his  defiance — grand 
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though  it  was,  and  magnificent  as  its  results  were — he 
overshot  the  mark,  and  certainly  wrote  some  trifles  that  the 
world  would  now  "  willingly  let  die." 

The  urgency  of  Coleridge  was  not  without  its  good  effect. 
Wordsworth's  chief  work  during  the  years  1804-5  was 
the  continuation  and  completion  of  The  Prelude.  I  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  prefatory  note  to  this  poem  (vol.  iii. 
pp.  120-127)  for  details  as  to  its  composition.  Several 
facts,  however,  unknown  to  me  when  that  note  was  written, 
are  contained  in  another  letter  of  Wordsworth's  to  his 
friend,  Eichard  Sharp,  which  I  have  recently  received  (with 
several  others)  from  Mrs  Drummond,  Fredley,  Dorking.  It 
will  be  seen  that  from  the  first  he  had  no  intention  of 
publishing  the  autobiographical  introduction  to  The  Reclme 
in  his  own  lifetime,  and  that  this  reluctance  was .  due  to 
modesty.  Although  The  Prelude  had  only  reached  the 
seventh  book,  he  says  "  it  is  a  frightful  deal  to  say  about 
myself." 

"  GRASMERE,  April  29,  1804. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  have  long  considered  myself  as  owing 
you  a  letter,  though  Coleridge  was  so  good  as  to  be  my 
amanuensis  some  time  ago,  and  express  my  acknowledgments 
of  your   kindness   in   writing  to  me,  and  your  present  of 
the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Border.     You  did  flatter  me  with  a 
sort  of  hope  that  I  should  receive  from  you  a  MS.  poem 
of  your  own,  which  I  have  expected  with  no  little  eager- 
less.    .    .    .    My   sister    writes    to    Charles    Lamb    to-day. 

Among  the  many  inducements  which  I  have  had  to 
write  to  you,  a  wish  to  return  the  thanks  of  my  family, 
joined  with  my  own,  for  your  kindness,  and  more  than 
kindness,  to  our  dear  and  honoured  friend  Coleridge,  during 
his  late  residence  in  town,  has  not  been  the  least.  He 
spoke  in  the  warmest  terms  of  the  many  affectionate  atten- 
tions he  received  from  you,  and  believe  me,  dear  sir,  it  gave 

II.  B 
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me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  think,  not  on  his  account,  but  on 
yours  also,  that  such  an  intercourse  had  taken  place  between 
you ;  as  I  am  sure  nothing  could  be  more  grateful  to  your 
heart  than  to  be  useful  to  such  a  man,  going  upon  an  errand 
in  which  all  his  friends  must  be  deeply  interested.  I  need 
not  say  how  much  our  fireside  has  suffered  upon  the 
melancholy  occasion,  and  what  a  loss  he  will  be  to  us.. 

We  are  indebted  to  you  for  a  world  of  pleasure  in  our 
Scotch  tour,*  the  how,  the  when,  and  the  where  I  will 
explain  when  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  you  here 
again.  .  .  .  The  leaves  which  ought  to  have  been  out  a 
month  ago  are  now  budding  fast,  and  our  little  orchard  is 
in  the  full  height  of  its  primrose  beauty.  Summer  will 
soon  be  here ;  and,  as  I  take  for  granted  you  don't  mean  to 
expose  .yourself  to  be  kidnapped  in  Germany,  and  most 
other  parts  of  the  Continent  are  probably  too  distant  for 
your  limited  tour,  we  may  look  forward  with  some  confi- 
dence to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  here.  You  will  be  very 
welcome ;  and  I  have  made  some  discoveries  in  Grasmere, 
which  I  shall  be  delighted  to  show  you,  little  unthought  of 
nooks,  that  are  as  beautiful  as  they  are  shy.  You  will 
perhaps  see  in  the  London  papers  an  estate  at  Troutbeck 
advertised  for  sale.  It  consists  of  a  furnished  cottage,  a 
decent  sort  of  a  house  for  this  country,  that  is  considerably 
better  than  mine,  and  thirty  acres  of  land.  The  house  is 
on  the  side  of  Troutbeck  Vale,  opposite  to  your  chosen 
spot,  and  about  a  mile  further  up  the  valley,  but  in  every 
respect  inferior  to  yours ;  no  view  of  Windermere ;  and  in 
my  opinion  by  no  means  an  eligible  situation.  It  is  at 
present  occupied  by  Mr  Ibbetson  the  painter. 

I  have  been  very  busy  these  last  ten  weeks;  having 
written  between  two  and  three  thousand  lines — accurately 

*  He  probably  referred  to  suggestions  made  by  Sharp  of  places  to  visit 
during  the  tour. 
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near  three  thousand — in  that  time ;  namely,  four  books,  and 
a  third  of  another,  of  the  poem  which  I  believe  I  mentioned 
to  you  on  my  own  early  life.  I  am  at  present  in  the  seventh 
book  of  this  work,  which  will  turn  out  far  longer  than  I 
ever  dreamt  of.  It  seems  a  frightful  deal  to  say  about 
myself,  and,  of  course,  will  never  be  published  (during  my 
lifetime,  I  mean)  till  another  work  has  been  written  and 
published,  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  me  in  giving 
my  own  history  to  the  world.  I  pray  God  to  give  me  life 
to  finish  these  works,  which  I  trust  will  live,  and  do  good ; 
especially  the  one  to  which  that  I  have  been  speaking  of  as 
so  far  advanced  is  only  supplementary.  Farewell.  Re- 
member me  kindly  to  Mr  Rogers,  and  believe  me,  with  best 
regards  from  my  wife  and  sister,  and  with  the  greatest 
esteem  and  respect  on  my  part,  yours  sincerely, 

"  W.  WORDSWORTH." 


CHAPTEE  XX. 

LATER  YEARS  IN  DOVE  COTTAGE. 

THE  earlier  half  of  Wordsworth's  life  is  much  more  easily 
divided  into  chapters,  which  correspond  with  his  movements 
from  place  to  place,  than  the  later  half  of  it,  when  he  was 
a  constant  resident  in  the  land  he  has  made  illustrious  by 
his  poems,  except  during  visits  to  friends,  and  excursions  in 
Britain  or  the  Continent.  After  he  took  up  his  abode 
at  Grasmere,  the  most  significant  thing  in  his  life  was  the 
quiet  development  of  his  poetic  genius  along  its  selected 
and  somewhat  secluded  pathway.  Add  to  this  frequent 
visits  to  London,  and  to  such  places  as  Coleorton  in  Leicester- 
shire, and  Brinsop  Court  in  Hereford,  to  Lowther  or  to 
Cambridge,  the  tours  he  made  in  Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland, 
and  the  Continent  of  Europe,  which  he  afterwards  memo- 
rialised in  his  poems,  the  issue  of  successive  volumes  of 
these  poems — inappreciative  notices,  and  hostile  criticism 
giving  place,  by  slow  degrees,  to  recognition  and  to  fame — 
the  arrival  of  friends  and  visitors  to  his  household,  his  walks 
and  conversations  with  these  friends  in  the  district  of  the 
Lakes,  the  work  (increasingly  laborious)  of  his  office  as  dis- 
tributor of  stamps  for  the  counties  of  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland,  his  interest  in  gardening,  and  the  practical 
assistance  he  gave  to  his  friends  in  laying  out  their  garden- 
grounds,  the  part  he  took  in  local  county  politics,  and  the 
usual  incidents,  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  domestic  life,  through 
a  long,  and  on  the  whole  a  very  tranquil  career. 

Shortly  before  he  started  on  his  first  Scottish  tour,  his 
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eldest  son,  John,  was  born,  on  June  18th,  1803.  His 
eldest  daughter,  Dorothy  (or  Dora,  as  she  was  called,  to  dis- 
tinguish her  from  her  aunt  Dorothy),  was  born  on  the  16th 
of  August  1804,  her  mother's  birthday.  A  second  son, 
Thomas,  was  born  on  the  16th  of  June  1806;  another 
daughter,  Catherine,  on  the  6th  September  1808  ;  and  the 
third  son,  William,  on  the  12th  of  May  1810.  Many 
allusions  to  his  children  occur  throughout  the  poems, 
especially  to  Dora,  whose  picture  is  drawn  in  The  Longest 
Day  and  in  The  Triad. 

For  detailed  information  as  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  poems  were  composed,  and  the  years  to  which 
they  belong,  readers  of  this  Life  must  refer  to  the  notes 
in  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  edition.  The  chronological 
table  is,  unfortunately,  not  quite  accurate ;  information, 
obtained  since  it  was  compiled,  having  led  me  to  change 
some  dates.*  Incidents  referred  to  in  these  (and  in  Miss 
Fenwick's)  notes  may  be  further  illustrated,  however,  by 
letters,  and  memoranda  of  various  kinds.  It  is  with  a  view 
of  illustrating  the  poems,  by  exhibiting  what  manner  of  man 
the  poet  was,  rather  than  of  giving  a  critical  estimate  of 
either,  that  these  memoranda  are  brought  together. 

A  special  interest  attaches  to  Wordsworth's  relations  to 
the  more  eminent  of  his  contemporaries  in  literature. 
During  the  Scottish  tour  of  1803  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Walter  Scott. 

"It  was  in  the  September  of  this  year  that  Scott 
first  saw  Wordsworth.  Their  common  acquaintance, 
Stoddart,  had  so  often  talked  of  them  to  each  other, 
that  they  met  as  if  they  had  not  been  strangers ;  and  they 
parted  friends. 

*  The  errors  in  the  chronological  table  of  this  edition,  and  others  which 
survive  in  the  subsequent  table  given  in  the  Transactions  of  "  The  Words- 
worth Society,"  are  corrected  in  the  volume  of  Selections  from  Wordsworth 
by  members  of  that  Society,  which  will  be  published  this  autumn. 
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Mr  and  Miss  Wordsworth  had  just  completed  that  tour  in 
the  Highlands,  of  which  so  many  incidents  have  been 
immortalised,  both  in  the  poet's  verse,  and  in  the  hardly  less 
poetical  prose  of  his  sister's  diary.  On  the  morning  of  the 
1  7th  of  September,  having  left  their  carriage  at  Eosslyn, 
they  walked  down  the  valley  to  Lass  wade,  and  arrived  there 
before  Mr  and  Mrs  Scott  had  risen.  *  We  were  received/ 
Mr  Wordsworth  has  told  me,  'with  that  frank  cordiality 
which,  under  whatever  circumstances  I  afterwards  met  him, 
always  marked  his  manners ;  and,  indeed,  I  found  him  then 
in  every  respect — except  perhaps  that  his  animal  spirits 
were  somewhat  higher — precisely  the  same  man  that  you 
knew  him  in  later  life ;  the  same  lively,  entertaining  con- 
versation, full  of  anecdote,  and  averse  from  disquisition  ;  the 
same  unaffected  modesty  about  himself ;  the  same  cheerful 
and  benevolent  and  hopeful  views  of  man  and  the  world. 
He  partly  read  and  partly  recited,  sometimes  in  an  enthu- 
siastic style  of  chant,  the  first  four  cantos  of  The  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel ;  and  the  novelty  of  the  manners,  the  clear 
picturesque  descriptions,  and  the  easy,  glowing  energy  of 
much  of  the  verse,  greatly  delighted  me.' 

After  this  he  walked  with  the  tourists  to  Eosslyn,  and 
promised  to  meet  them  in  two  days  at  Melrose.  The  night 
before  they  reached  Melrose  they  slept  at  the  little  quiet  inn 
of  Clovenford,  where,  on  mentioning  his  name,  they  were 
received  with  all  sorts  of  attention  and  kindness, — the  land- 
lady observing  that  Mr  Scott,  'who  was  a  very  clever 
gentleman/  was  an  old  friend  of  the  house,  and  usually 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  there  during  the  fishing  season ; 
but,  indeed,  says  Mr  Wordsworth,  'wherever  we  named 
him,  we  found  the  word  acted  as  an  open  sesame ;  and  I 
believe,  that  in  the  character  of  the  Sheriff's  friends,  we  might 
have  counted  on  a  hearty  welcome  under  any  roof  in  the 
Border  county.' 
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[e  met  them  at  Melrose  on  the  19th,  and  escorted  them 
through  the  Abbey,  pointing  out  all  its  beauties,  and  pouring 
out  his  rich  stores  of  history  and  tradition.  They  then 
dined,  and  spent  the  evening  together  at  the  inn ;  but  Miss 
Wordsworth  observed  that  there  was  some  difficulty  about 
arranging  matters  for  the  night,  '  the  landlady  refusing  to 
settle  anything  until  she  had  ascertained  from  the  Sheriff 
himself  that  he  had  no  objection  to  sleep  in  the  same  room 
with  William!  Scott  was  thus  far  on  his  way  to  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  at  Jedburgh,  in  his  capacity  of  Sheriff,  and  there 
his  new  friends  again  joined  him ;  but  he  begged  that  they 
would  not  enter  the  court,  '  for,'  said  he,  '  I  really  would 
not  like  you  to  see  the  sort  of  figure  I  cut  there.'  They  did 
see  him  casually,  however,  in  his  cocked  hat  and  sword, 
marching  in  the  judges'  procession  to  the  sound  of  one 
cracked  trumpet,  and  were  then  not  surprised  that  he  should 
have  been  a  little  ashamed  of  the  whole  ceremonial.  He 
introduced  to  them  his  friend  William  Laidlaw,  who  was 
attending  the  court  as  a  juryman,  and  who,  having  read 
some  of  Wordsworth's  verses  in  the  newspaper,  was  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  be  of  the  party,  when  they  explored  at 
leisure,  all  the  law-business  being  over,  the  beautiful  valley 
of  the  Jed,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Ferniehurst,  the 
original  fastness  of  the  noble  family  of  Lothian.  The  grove 
of  stately  ancient  elms  about  and  below  the  ruin  was  seen 
to  great  advantage  in  a  fine,  grey,  breezy  autumnal  after- 
noon ;  and  Mr  Wordsworth  happened  to  say,  '  What  life 
there  is  in  trees  ! '  '  How  different,'  said  Scott,  '  was  the 
feeling  of  a  very  intelligent  young  lady,  born  and  bred  in  the 
Orkney  Islands,  who  lately  came  to  spend  a  season  in  this 
neighbourhood  !  She  told  me  nothing  in  the  mainland 
scenery  had  so  much  disappointed  her  as  woods  and  trees. 
She  found  them  all  so  dead  and  lifeless,  that  she  could  never 
help  pining  after  the  eternal  motion  and  variety  of  the  ocean. 
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And  so  back  she  has  gone,  and  I  believe  nothing  will  ever 
tempt  her  from  the  wind-swept  Or  cades  again' 

Next  day  they  all  proceeded  together  up  the  Teviot  to 
Hawick,  Scott  entertaining  his  friends  with  some  legend  or 
ballad  connected  with  every  tower  or  rock  they  passed.  He 
made  them  stop  for  a  little  to  admire  particularly  a  scene  of 
deep  and  solemn  retirement,  called  Home's  Pool  from  its 
having  been  the  daily  haunt  of  a  contemplative  schoolmaster 
known  to  him  in  his  youth ;  and  at  Kirkton.he  pointed  out 
the  little  village  schoolhouse  to  which  his  friend  Leyden  had 
walked  six  or  eight  miles  every  day  across  the  moors  '  when 
a  poor  barefooted  boy.'  From  Hawick,  where  they  spent 
the  night,  he  led  them  next  morning  to  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
from  which  they  could  see  a  wide  range  of  the  border 
mountains,  Euberslaw,  the  Carter,  and  the  Cheviots ;  and 
lamented  that  neither  their  engagements  nor  his  own  would 
permit  them  to  make  at  this  time  an  excursion  into  the 
wilder  glens  of  Lidclesdale,  '  where/  said  he,  '  I  have 
strolled  so  often  and  so  long,  that  I  may  say  I  have  a 
home  in  every  farm  house.'  '  And  indeed,'  adds  Mr 
Wordsworth,  '  wherever  we  went  with  him,  he  seemed  to 
know  everybody,  and  everybody  to  know  and  like  him.' 
Here  they  parted — the  "Wordsworths  to  pursue  their  journey 
homeward  by  Eskdale — he  to  return  to  Lass  wade."  * 

On  the  16th  .of  January,  1805,  Wordsworth  wrote  to 
Scott  from  Grasmere,  urging  him  to  come  and  visit  the 
Lake  Country.  He  said — 

"  If  you  come  next  summer  Southey  will  almost  certainly 
be  at  Keswick,  and  I  hope  Coleridge  also ;  although  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  all  his  friends  to  do  their  utmost  in  forcing 
him  from  the  country,  to  which  he  is  so  much  attached,  but 
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the  rainy  climate  disagrees  with  him  miserably.  When 
Coleridge  has  found  out  a  residence  better  suited  to  his 
state  of  health,  we  shall  remove  and  settle  near  him.  I 
mention  these  things  that  you  may  be  prevailed  upon  to 
come  and  see  us  here,  while  we  are  yet  such  near  neigh- 
bours of  yours,  and  inhabitants  of  a  country,  the  more 
retired  beauties  of  which  we  can  lead  you  to  better  than 
anybody  else.  .  .  . 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  your  farm  on  Tweedside.  You 
will  be  quite  in  the  district  of  your  own  most  interesting 
local  feelings,  a  charming  country  besides ;  and  I  was  not 
a  little  glad  it  brought  you  so  much  nearer  to  us,  instead  of 
removing  you  so  much  further  away  from  us.  I  sincerely 
wish  you  fortune  in  your  farming  labours,  good  crops, 
thriving  cattle,  and  little  vexation. 

On  the  other  side  you  will  find  a  few  stanzas,  which  I 
hope  (for  the  subject  at  least)  will  give  you  some  pleasure.* 
I  wrote  them,  not  without  a  view  of  pleasing  you,  soon  after 
our  return  from  Scotland,  though  I  have  been  too  lazy  to 
send  them  to  you  till  now.  They  are  in  the  same  sort  of 
metre  as  the  Leader  Haughs,  and  I  have  borrowed  the  name 
Burn-mill  meadow  from  that  poem,  for  which  I  wish  you 
would  substitute  something  that  may  really  be  found  in  the 
Vale  of  Yarrow.  .  .  .  Believe  me,  your  sincere  friend, 

W.  WOKDS WORTH." 

On  the  7th.  of  March  1805  Wordsworth  wrote  to  Scott, 
on  his  sister's  receiving  from  him  a  copy  of  The  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel : — 

"  DEAR  SCOTT, — We  have  at  last  received  your  poem,  for 
which  my  sister  returns  you  her  sincere  thanks.  High  as 
our  expectations  were,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  say  that 

*  Yarrow  Revisited. 
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the  poem  has  surpassed  them  much.  We  think  you  have 
completely  attained  your  object.  The  book  is  throughout 
interesting  and  entertaining,  and  the  picture  of  manners 
as  lively  as  possible." 

In  the  autumn  of  1805,  Walter  Scott  and  his  wife 
visited  the  Wordsworths  at  Dove  Cottage ;  and  during  the 
visit,  Wordsworth  and  Scott,  accompanied  by  Humphry 
Davy,  ascended  Helvellyn — an  expedition  often  afterwards 
referred  to.  In  the  Musings  near  Aquapendcnte,  written 
during  the  Italian  tour  of  1837,  he  thought  of 

Old  Helvellyn's  brow 

Where  once  together,  in  his  day  of  strength, 
We  stood  rejoicing,  as  if  earth  were  free 
From  sorrow,  like  the  sky  above  our  heads. 

Scott  was  in  one  of  his  raciest  moods,  overflowing  with 
mirth  and  anecdote. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Wordsworth  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  Sir  Walter,  on  the  literary  work  which  the  latter  had 
undertaken,  viz.,  an  edition  of  Dryden.  The  letter  contains 
Wordsworth's  critical  opinion  on  many  points  besides  the 
merits  of  Dryden. 

"  PATERDALE,  November  7,  1805. 

MY  DEAR  SCOTT, —  .  .  .  Your  letter  was  very  wel- 
come. I  am  not  apt  to  haunt  myself  with  fears  of  accident 
from  flood  and  field,  &c.  It  was  nevertheless  pleasant  to 
hear  that  you  had  got  home  well.  ...  I  often  think  with 
delight  of  the  few  days  you  were  with  us,  and  live  in  hope 
that  *we  may  enjoy  something  of  the  same  kind  at  some 
future  period.  I  should  like  exceedingly  to  meet  you  some- 
where next  summer,  either  here  or  in  your  own  country,  or 
both ;  and  certainly  (if  an  engagement,  under  which  I  am 
at  present  partly  bound,  does  not  take  place)  shall  do  so, 
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provided  you  have  as  much  leisure  and  inclination  as  I.  I 
long  much  to  see  more  of  Scotland,  both  north  and  south. 
It  is  (not  excepting  the  Alps)  the  most  poetical  country  I 
ever  travelled  through. 

Like  you,  I  had  been  sadly  disappointed  with  Todd's 
Spenser ;  not  with  the  Life,  which  I  think  has  a  sufficient 
share  of  merit,  though  the  matter  is  badly  put  together ; 
but  three  parts  of  four  of  the  notes  are  absolute  trash. 
That  style  of  compiling  notes  ought  to  be  put  an  end  to. 
I  was  much  pleased  to  hear  of  your  engagement  with 
Dryden ;  not  that  he  is,  as  a  poet,  any  great  favourite  of 
mine.  I  admire  his  talents  and  genius  highly,  but  his 
is  not  a  poetical  genius.  The  only  qualities  I  can  find 
in  Dryden  that  are  essentially  poetical,  are  a  certain  ardour 
and  impetuosity  of  mind  with  an  excellent  ear.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  I  do  not  add  to  this  great  command  of  language  ; 
that  he  certainly  has,  and  of  such  language  too,  as  it  is  most 
desirable  that  a  poet  should  possess,  or  rather,  that  he  should 
not  be  without.  But  it  is  not  language  that  is,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  poetical,  being  neither  of  the 
imagination  nor  of  the  passions — I  mean  of  the  amiable, 
the  ennobling,  or  intense  passions.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  there  is  nothing  of  this  in  Dryden,  but  as  little,  I 
think,  as  is  possible,  considering  how  much  he  has  written. 
You  will  easily  understand  my  meaning,  when  I  refer  to 
his  versification  of  Palamon  and  Arcite,  as  contrasted  with 
the  language  of  Chaucer.  Dryden  has  neither  a  tender 
heart,  nor  a  lofty  sense  of  moral  dignity.  Whenever  his 
language  is  poetically  impassioned,  it  is  mostly  upon 
unpleasing  subjects,  such  as  the  follies,  vices,  and  crimes 
of  classes  of  men,  or  of  individuals.  That  his  cannot  be 
the  language  of  imagination,  must  have  necessarily  followed 
from  this ;  that  there  is  not  a  single  image  from  nature  in 
the  whole  body  of  his  works ;  and  in  his  translation  from 
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Virgil,  whenever  Virgil  can  be  fairly  said  to  have  his  eye 
upon  his  object,  Dryden  always  soils  the  passage. 

But  too  much  of  this;  I  am  glad  that  you  are  to  be 
his  editor.  His  political  and  satirical  pieces  may  be  greatly 
benefited  by  illustration,  and  even  absolutely  require  it. 
...  I  have  read  Dryden's  works  (all  but  his  plays)  with 
great  attention,  but  my  observations  refer  entirely  to  matters 
of  taste.  Things  of  this  kind  appear  better  anywhere  than 
when  tagged  to  a  poet's  works,  where  they  are  absolute 
impertinences.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Absalom  you  find 
an  allusion  to  a  freak  or  revel  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  of 
rather  a  serious  kind.  This  I  remember  is  mentioned  in 
Andrew  Marvel's  poem,  which  I  have  not  seen  these  many 
years ;  but  that  I  think  you  might  peep  into  with  advantage 
for  your  work.  One  or  two  of  the  Prologues  may  be  illustrated 
from  Gibber's  Apology.  A  correct  text  is  the  first  object  of  an 
editor ;  then  such  notes  as  explain  difficult  or  unintelligible 
passages,  or  throw  light  upon  them  ;  and  lastly,  which  is  of 
much  less  importance,  notes  pointing  out  passages  or  authors 
to  whom  the  poet  has  been  indebted,  not  in  the  paddling  way 
of  a  phrase  here  and  phrase  there  (which  is  detestable  as 
a  general  practice),  but  where  the  poet  has  had  essential 
obligations  as  to  matter  or  manner. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  convenient.  If  I  can 
be  of  any  use,  do  not  fail  to  apply  to  me.  One  thing 
I  may  take  the  liberty  to  suggest,  which  is,  when  you 
come  to  the  Fables,  might  it  not  be  advisable  to  print 
the  whole  of  the  Tales  of  Boccaccio  in  a  smaller  type  in 
the  original  language  ?  If  this  should  look  too  much  like 
swelling  a  book,  I  should  certainly  make  such  extracts 
as  would  show  where  Dryden  had  most  strikingly  improved 
upon,  or  fallen  below,  his  original.  I  think  his  translations 
from  Boccaccio  are  the  best,  at  least  the  most  poetical,  of  his 
poems.  It  is  many  years  since  I  saw  Boccaccio,  but  I 
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remember  that  Sigismunda  is  not  married  by  him  to  Guis- 
card  (the  names  are  different  in  Boccaccio  in  both  tales,  I 
believe,  certainly  in  Theodore,  &c.).  I  think  Dry  den  has 
much  injured  the  story  by  the  marriage,  and  degraded 
Sigismunda's  character  by  it.  He  has  also,  to  the  best  of 
my  remembrance,  degraded  her  still  more,  by  making  her 
love  absolute  sensuality  and  appetite ;  Dryden  had  no 
other  notion  of  the  passion.  With  all  these  defects,  and 
they  are  very  gross  ones,  it  is  a  noble  poem.  Guiscard's 
answer,  when  first  reproached  by  Tancred,  is  noble  in 
Boccaccio,  nothing  but  this :  Amor  pub  molto  piu  che  ne  voi 
ne  io  possiamo.  This,  Dryden  has  spoiled.  He  says  first 
very  well,  '  The  faults  of  love  by  love  are  justified/  and 
then  come  four  lines  of  miserable  rant,  quite  a  la  Maximin. 
Farewell,  and  believe  me  ever, — Your  affectionate  friend, 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH." 

This  letter  was  written  from  Paterdale,  during  an  ex- 
cursion which  Wordsworth  made  with  his  sister  in  1805, 
from  November  7th  to  13th.  Dorothy  Wordsworth  wrote 
one  of  her  customary  journal  records  of  this  tour,  or 
"  mountain  ramble ; "  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
instances  of  the  literary  "  communism "  between  them, 
already  referred  to,  that  when,  in  1835,  the  brother  pre- 
pared a  new  edition  of  his  Guide  through  the  District  of  the 
Lakes  in  the  North  of  England,  &c.  (it  was  the  5th  edition), 
he  concluded  it  by  incorporating  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
whole,  of  his  sister's  journal,  without  any  indication  to  the 
reader  of  who  the  real  journalist  was,  or  when  his  own 
work  ended,  and  that  of  his  sister  began  !  As  found  amongst 
the  sister's  MS.,  it  is  simply  entitled,  "  A  Mountain  Ramble," 
and  is  as  follows : — 


"  Wednesday,  November  7th. — On  a  damp  and  gloomy  morn- 
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ing  we  set  forward,  William  on  foot,  and  I  upon  the  pony,  with 
William's  greatcoat  slung  over  the  saddle  crutch,  and  a  wallet 
containing  our  bundle  of  "  needments."  As  we  went  along 
the  mist  gathered  upon  the  valleys,  and  it  even  rained  all  the 
way  to  the  head  of  Patterdale  ;  but  there  was  never  a  drop 
upon  my  habit  larger  than  the  smallest  pearls  upon  a  lady's 
ring.  The  trees  of  the  larger  island  upon  Rydale  Lake 
were  of  the  most  gorgeous  colours ;  the  whole  island  reflected 
in  the  water,  as  I  remember  once  in  particular  to  have  seen 
it  with  dear  Coleridge,  when  either  he  or  William  observed 
that  the  rocky  shore,  spotted  and  streaked  with  purplish 
brown  heath,  and  its  image  in  the  water,  together  were 
like  an  immense  caterpillar,  such  as,  when  we  were  children, 
we  used  to  call  Woolly  Boys,  from  their  hairy  coats.  .  .  . 
As  the  mist  thickened,  our  enjoyments  increased,  and  my 
hopes  grew  bolder ;  and  when  we  were  at  the  top  of  Kirk- 
stone  (though  we  could  not  see  fifty  yards  before  us)  we 
were  as  happy  travellers  as  ever  paced  side  by  side  on  a 
holiday  ramble.  At  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  place  every 
scattered  stone  the  size  of  one's  head  becomes  a  companion. 
There  is  a  fragment  of  an  old  wall  at  the  top  of  Kirkstone, 
which,  magnified  yet  obscured  as  it  was  by  the  mist,  was 
scarcely  less  interesting  to  us,  when  we  cast  our  eyes  upon 
it,  than  the  view  of  a  noble  monument  of  ancient  grandeur 
has  been — yet  this  same  pile  of  stones  we  had  never  before 
observed.  When  we  had  descended  considerably,  the  fields 
of  Hartsop,  below  Brotherswater,  were  first  seen  like  a  lake, 
coloured  by  the  reflection  of  yellow  clouds.  I  mistook  them 
for  the  water ;  but  soon  after  we  saw  the  lake  itself,  gleaming 
faintly,  with  a  grey  steelly  brightness  ;  then  appeared  the 
brown  oaks,  and  the  birches  of  splendid  colour,  and,  when  we 
came  still  nearer  to  the  valley,  the  cottages  under  their  tufts 
of  trees,  and  the  old  Hall  of  Hartsop,  with  its  long  irregular 
front  and  elegant  chimneys. 
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Thursday,  November  8th.  —  Incessant  rain  till  eleven 
o'clock,  when  it  became  fair,  and  William  and  I  walked  to 
Blowick.  Luff  joined  us  by  the  way.  The  wind  was 
strong,  and  drove  the  clouds  forward  along  the  side  of  the 
hill  above  our  heads  ;  four  or  five  goats  were  bounding 
among  the  rocks ;  the  sheep  moved  about  more  quietly,  or 
cowered  in  their  sheltering-places.  The  two  storm-stiffened 
black  yew-trees  on  the  crag  above  Luff's  house  were  striking 
objects,  close  under  or  seen  through  the  flying  mists.  .  .  . 
When  we  stood  upon  the  naked  crag  upon  the  common,  over- 
looking the  woods  and  bush-besprinkled  fields  of  Blowick,  the 
lake,  clouds,  and  mists  were  all  in  motion  to  the  sound  of 
sweeping  winds — the  church  and  cottages  of  Patterdale 
scarcely  visible  from  the  brightness  of  the  thin  mist.  Looking 
backwards  towards  the  foot  of  the  water,  the  scene  less 
visionary.  Place  Fell  steady  and  bold  as  a  lion ;  the  whole  lake 
driving  down  like  a  great  river,  waves  dancing  round  the  small 
islands.  We  walked  to  the  house.  The  owner  was  salving  sheep 
in  the  barn  ;  an  appearance  of  poverty  and  decay  everywhere. 
He  asked  us  if  we  wanted  to  purchase  the  estate.  We  could 
not  but  stop  frequently,  both  in  going  and  returning,  to 
look  at  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  woods  opposite.  The 
general  colour  of  the  trees  was  dark-brown,  rather  that  of 
ripe  hazel-nuts ;  but  towards  the  water  there  were  yet  beds 
of  green,  and  in  some  of  the  hollow  places  in  the  highest 
part  of  the  woods  the  trees  were  of  a  yellow  colour,  and 
through  the  glittering  light  they  looked  like  masses  of 
clouds  as  you  see  them  gathered  together  in  the  west,  and 
tinged  with  the  golden  light  of  the  sun.  After  dinner  we 
walked  with  Mrs  Luff  up  the  vale  ;  I  had  never  had  an  idea 
of  the  extent  and  width  of  it,  in  passing  through  along  the 
road,  on  the  other  side.  We  walked  along  the  path  which 
leads  from  house  to  house ;  two  or  three  times  it  took  us 
through  some  of  those  copses  or  groves,  that  cover  every 
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little  hillock  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  part  of  the  vale, 
making  an  intricate  and  beautiful  intermixture  of  lawn  and 
woodland.  We  left  William  to  prolong  his  walk,  and  when 
he  came  into  the  house  he  told  us  that  he  had  pitched  upon 
the  spot  where  he  should  like  to  build  a  house  better  than 
any  other  he  had  ever  yet  seen.  Mrs  Luff  went  with 
him  by  moonlight  to  view  it.  The  vale  looked  as  if  it  were 
filled  with  white  light,  when  the  moon  had  climbed  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  sky ;  but  long  before  we  could  see  her 
face  a  while  all  the  eastern  hills  were  in  black  shade ;  those 
on  the  opposite  side  were  almost  as  bright  as  snow.  Mrs 
Luff's  large  white  dog  lay  in  the  moonshine  upon  the  round 
knoll  under  the  old  yew-tree,  a  beautiful  and  romantic  image 

the  dark  tree   with  its   dark   shadow,  and  the  elegant 

creature  as  fair  as  a  spirit. 

Friday,  November  9th. — It  rained  till  near  ten  o'clock  ; 
but  a  little  after  that  time,  it  being  likely  to  be  a  tolerably 
fine  day,  we  packed  up,  and  with  Luff's  servant  to  help  to 
row,  set  forward  in  the  boat.  As  we  proceeded,  the  day 
grew  finer ;  clouds,  and  sunny  gleams  on  the  mountains.  In 
a  grand  bay  under  Place  Fell  we  saw  three  fishermen  with 
a  boat  dragging  a  net,  and  rowed  up  to  them.  They  had 
just  brought  the  net  ashore,  and  hundreds  of  fish  were 
leaping  in  their  prison.  They  were  all  of  one  kind,  what 
are  called  Skellies.  After  we  had  left  them,  the  fishermen 
continued  their  work,  a  picturesque  group  under  the  lofty 
and  bare  crags ;  the  whole  scene  was  very  grand,  a  raven 
croaking  on  the  mountain  above  our  heads.  Landed  at 
Sanwick,  the  man  took  the  boat  home,  and  we  pursued  our 
journey  towards  the  village  along  a  beautiful  summer  path, 
at  first  through  a  copse  by  the  lake-side,  then  through  green 
fields.  The  village  and  brook  very  pretty,  shut  out  from 
mountains  and  lake ;  it  reminded  me  of  Somersetshire. 
Passed  by  Harry  Hebson's  house  ;  I  longed  to  go  in  for  the 
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sake  of  former  times.  William  went  up  one  side  of  the 
vale,  and  we  the  other,  and  he  joined  us  after  having  crossed 
the  one-arched  bridge  above  the  church ;  a  beautiful  view 
of  the  church,  with  its  '  base  ring  of  mossy  wall '  and  single 
yew-tree.  At  the  last  house  in  the  vale  we  were  kindly 
greeted  by  the  master.  .  .  .  We  were  well  prepared  to  face 
the  mountain,  which  we  began  to  climb  almost  immediately. 
Martindale  divides  itself  into  two  dales  at  the  head.  In  one 
of  these  (that  to  the  left)  there  is  no  house  to  be  seen,  nor 
any  building  but  a  cattle  shed  on  the  side  of  a  hill  which  is 
sprinkled  over  with  wood,  evidently  the  remains  of  a  forest, 
formerly  a  very  extensive  one.  At  the  bottom  of  the  other 
valley  is  the  house  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  beyond  the 
enclosures  of  this  man's  farm  there  are  no  other.  A  few 
old  trees  remain,  relics  of  the  forest ;  a  little  stream  passes 
in  serpentine  windings  through  the  uncultivated  valley, 
where  many  cattle  were  feeding.  The  cattle  of  this  country 
are  generally  white  or  light-coloured ;  but  those  were  mostly 
dark  brown  or  black,  which  made  the  scene  resemble  many 
parts  of  Scotland.  When  we  sat  on  the  hill-side,  though  we 
were  well  contented  with  the  quiet  everyday  sounds — the 
lowing  of  cattle,  bleating  of  sheep,  and  the  very  gentle 
murmuring  of  the  valley  stream — yet  we  could  not  but  think 
what  a  grand  effect  the  sound  of  the  bugle-horn  would  have 
among  these  mountains.  It  is  still  heard  once  a  year  at 
the  chase,  a  day  of  festivity  for  all  the  'inhabitants  of  the 
district,  except  the  poor  deer,  the  most  ancient  of  them  all. 
The  ascent,  even  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  is  very  easy. 
When  we  had  accomplished  it,  we  had  some  exceedingly  fine 
mountain  views,  some  of  the  mountains  being  resplendent 
with  sunshine,  others  partly  hidden  by  clouds.  Ullswater 
was  of  a  dazzling  brightness,  bordered  by  black  hills,  the 
plain  beyond  Penrith  smooth  and  bright  (or  rather  gleamy) 
as  the  sea  or  sea-sands.  Looked  into  Boardale  above  San- 
II.  C 
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wick — deep  and  bare,  a  stream  winding  down  it.  After 
having  walked  a  considerable  way  on  the  tops  of  the  hills, 
came  in  view  of  Glenridding,  and  the  mountains  above 
Grisdale.  Luff  then  took  us  aside,  before  we  had  begun  to 
descend,  to  a  small  ruin,  which  was  formerly  a  chapel  or 
place  of  worship,  where  the  inhabitants  of  Martindale  and 
Patterdale  were  accustomed  to  meet  on  Sundays.  There  are 
now  no  traces  by  which  you  could  discover  that  the  building 
had  been  different  from  a  common  sheepfold  ;  the  loose 
stones,  and  the  few  which  yet  remain  piled  up,  are  the  same 
as  those  which  lie  about  on  the  mountain ;  but  the  shape  of 
the  building  being  oblong  is  not  that  of  a  common  sheepfold, 
and  it  stands  east  and  west.  Whether  it  was  ever  con- 
secrated ground,  or  not,  I  know  not ;  but  the  place  may  be 
kept  holy,  in  the  memory  of  some  now  living  in  Patterdale ; 
for  it  was  the  means  of  preserving  the  life  of  a  poor  old  man 
last  summer,  who,  having  gone  up  the  mountain  to  gather 
peats,  had  been  overtaken  by  a  storm,  and  could  not  find  his 
way  down  again.  He  happened  to  be  near  the  remains  of 
the  old  chapel,  and  in  a  corner  of  it  he  contrived,  by  laying 
turf  and  ling  and  stones  from  one  wall  to  the  other,  to  make 
a  shelter  from  the  wind,  and  there  he  lay  all  night.  The 
woman  who  had  sent  him  on  his  errand  began  to  grow 
uneasy  towards  night,  and  the  neighbours  went  out  to  seek 
him.  At  that  time  the  old  man  had  housed  himself  in  his 
nest,  and  he  heard  the  voices  of  the  men,  but  could  not 
make  them  hear,  the  wind  being  so  loud,  and  he  was  afraid 
to  leave  the  spot  lest  he  should  not  be  able  to  find  it  again, 
so  he  remained  there  all  night ;  and  they  returned  to  their 
homes,  giving  him  up  for  lost ;  but  the  next  morning  the 
same  persons  discovered  him  huddled  up  in  the  sheltered 
nook.  He  was  at  first  stupefied,  and  unable  to  move ;  but 
after  he  had  eaten  and  drunk,  and  recollected  himself  a 
little,  he  walked  down  the  mountain,  and  did  not  afterwards 
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seem  to  have  suffered. *  As  we  descend,  the  vale  of  Patter- 
dale  appears  very  simple  and  grand,  with  its  two  heads, 
Deep  Dale,  and  Brotherswater  or  Hartsop.  It  is  remarkable 
that  two  pairs  of  brothers  should  have  been  drowned  in 
that  lake.  There  is  a  tradition,  at  least,  that  it  took  its 
name  from  two  who  were  drowned  there  many  years  ago, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  two  others  did  meet  that  melancholy 
fate  about  twenty  years  since.  .  .  . 

Saturday,  November  10th. — A  beautiful  morning.  When 
we  were  at  breakfast  we  heard  suddenly  the  tidings  of  Lord 
Nelson's  death  and  the  victory  of  Trafalgar.  Went  to  the 
inn  to  make  further  inquiries.  Eeturned  by  William's  rock 
and  grove,  and  were  so  much  pleased  with  the  spot  that 
William  determined  to  buy  it  if  possible,  therefore  we  pre- 
pared to  set  off  to  Parkhouse,  that  William  might  apply  to 
Thomas  Wilkinson  to  negotiate  for  him  with  the  owner. 
We  went  down  that  side  of  the  lake  opposite  to  Stybarrow 
Crag.  I  dismounted,  and  we  sat  some  time  under  the  same 
rock  as  before,  above  Blowick.  Owing  to  the  brightness  of 
the  sunshine,  the  church  and  other  buildings  were  even  more 
concealed  from  us  than  by  the  mists  the  other  day.  It  had 
been  a  sharp  frost  in  the  night,  and  the  grass  and  trees  were 
yet  wet.  We  observed  the  lemon-coloured  leaves  of  the 
birches  in  the  wood  below  sparkle,  or  rather  flash  like 
diamonds,  as  the  wind  turned  them  to  the  sun.  The  day 
continued  unclouded  to  the  end. 

Monday,  November  I2tk. — The  morning  being  fine,  we 
resolved  to  go  to  Lowther.  ...  Crossed  the  ford  at  Yan- 
wath.  Found  Thomas  Wilkinson  at  work  in  one  of  his 
fields.  He  cheerfully  laid  down  the  spade,  and  walked  by 
our  side  with  William.  We  left  our  horses  at  the  mill 
below  Brougham,  and  walked  through  the  woods  till  we 

*  Compare  the  account  given  of  this  incident  in  The  Excursion,  towards 
the  close  of  Book  ii. ;  also  in  the  Fenwick  note  to  The  Excursion. 
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came  to  the  quarry,  where  the  road  ends — the  very  place 
which  has  been  the  boundary  of  some  of  the  happiest  of  the 
walks  of  my  youth.  The  sun  did  not  shine  when  we  were 
there,  and  it  was  mid-day ;  therefore,  if  it  had  shone,  the 
light  could  not  have  been  the  same;  yet  so  vividly  did 
I  call  to  mind  those  walks,  that,  when  I  was  in  the 
wood,  I  almost  seemed  to  see  the  same  rich  light  of  evening 
upon  the  trees  which  I  had  seen  in  those  happy  hours.  .  .  . 
Tuesday,  November  13th. — A  very  wet  morning ;  no  hope 
of  being  able  to  return  home.  William  read  in  a  book  lent 
him  by  Thomas  Wilkinson.  I  read  Castle  Eackrent.  The 
day  cleared  at  one  o'clock,  and  after  dinner,  at  a  little  before 
three,  we  set  forward.  .  .  .  Before  we  reached  Ullswater 
the  sun  shone,  and  only  a  few  scattered  clouds  remained  on 
the  hills,  except  at  the  tops  of  the  very  highest ;  the  lake 
perfectly  calm.  We  had  a  delightful  journey.  .  .  .  The 
trees  in  Gowbarrow  Park  were  very  beautiful,  the  haw- 
thorns leafless,  their  round  heads  covered  with  rich  red 
berries,  and  adorned  with  arches  of  green  brambles ;  and 
eglantine  hung  with  glossy  hips ;  many  birches  yet  tricked 
out  in  full  foliage  of  bright  yellow  ;  oaks  brown  or  leafless ; 
the  smooth  branches  of  the  ashes  bare ;  most  of  the  alders 
green  as  in  spring.  At  the  end  of  Gowbarrow  Park  a 
large  troop  of  deer  were  moving  slowly,  or  standing  still, 
among  the  fern.  I  was  grieved  when  our  companions 
startled  them  with  a  whistle,  disturbing  a  beautiful  image 
of  grave  simplicity  and  thoughtful  enjoyment,  for  I  could 
have  fancied  that  even  they  were  partaking  with  me  a 
sensation  of  the  solemnity  of  the  closing  day.  I  think 
I  have  more  pleasure  in  looking  at  deer  than  any  other 
animals,  perhaps  chiefly  from  their  living  in  a  more  natural 
state.  The  sun  had  been  set  some  time,  though  we  could 
only  just  perceive  that  the  daylight  was  partly  gone,  and 
the  lake  was  more  brilliant  than  before.  ...  A  delightful 
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evening ;  the  Seven  Stars  close  to  the  hill-tops  in  Patter- 
dale  ;  all  the  stars  seemed  brighter  than  usual.  The  steeps 
were  reflected  in  Brotherswater,  and  above  the  lake  appeared 
like  enormous  black  perpendicular  walls.  The  torrents  of 
Kirkstone  had  been  swollen  by  the  rains,  and  filled  the 
mountain  pass  with  their  roaring,  which  added  greatly  to 
the  solemnity  of  our  walk.  The  stars  in  succession  took 
their  stations  on  the  mountain  tops.  Behind  us,  when  we 
had  climbed  very  high,  we  saw  one  light  in  the  vale  at  a 
great  distance,  like  a  large  star,  a  solitary  one,  in  the  gloomy 
region.  All  the  cheerfulness  of  the  scene  was  in  the  sky 
above  us.  .  .  ." 

This  excursion  with  his  sister  in  the  autumn  of  1805, 
and  the  charm  of  the  Ullswater  district,  actually  led 
Wordsworth  to  think  of  leaving  Grasmere,  and  settling 
down  in  Paterdale.  Dove  Cottage  was,  in  many  respects, 
an  inconvenient  house ;  and  it  became  increasingly  unsuit- 
able as  Wordsworth's  family  increased. 

Dorothy  Wordsworth  wrote  thus  to  Mrs  Marshall  on 
March  16th,  1805  : — "Our  house  is  too  small  for  us,  and 
there  is  no  other  in  the  Vale :  so  we  must  move  at  some 
time,  and  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  We  shall  most 
likely  go  southward  ;  but  we  do  not  talk  of  change,  and 
we  shall  find  it  hard  to  resolve.  ...  I  can  think  of  nothing." 

During  their  mountain  ramble  near  Ullswater,  however, 
Wordsworth  had  been  greatly  attracted  by  a  cottage,  with  a 
small  estate  attached  to  it,  under  the  low  summit  of  Place  Fell. 
He  found  it  was  in  the  market,  and  at  once  offered  £800  for 
it.  Its  owners  would  not  take  less  than  £1000.  This  Words- 
worth could  not  give  ;  but  his  friend  Thomas  Wilkinson  of 
Anworth  went  to  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  to  see  what  could  be 
done  with  a  view  to  secure  the  property.  Lord  Lonsdale, 
whose  generosity  in  paying  his  predecessor's  debts  to  the 
Wordsworth  family  has  already  been  noticed,  employed 
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Wilkinson  to  carry  out  the  purchase  ;  and,  thinking  it  could 
be  negotiated  for  £800,  he  paid  that  sum  into  Wordsworth's 
bank  account.  Wordsworth,  however  grateful  for  this  new 
proof  of  Lord  Lonsdale's  generosity,  would  only  consent  to 
become  owner  of  the  property,  after  paying  the  £800, 
which  he  originally  offered  for  it;  but  he  accepted  the 
£200,  which  was  necessary  to  bring  the  amount  up  to  the 
price  which  its  proprietors  still  demanded.  £400  of  this 
purchase  money  was  supplied  by  Mrs  Wordsworth. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  much  in  reference  to  this 
Place  Fell  property ;  but  I  am  informed  by  the  firm  of  solici- 
tors in  Penrith,  who  negotiated  the  sale,  that  it  was  called 
"  Broad  How,"  that  it  was  conveyed  to  Wordsworth  by  Mr 
Wade  Smith  and  his  wife,  by  deed  dated  20th  March  1807,* 
and  that  Wordsworth  conveyed  it  to  William  Wilson  of 
Paterdale,  innkeeper,  by  deed  dated  the  14th  June  1834. 
There  was  a  dwelling  of  some  kind  upon  it  when  it  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Wordsworths ;  but  probably  only  a 
cottage.  There  were  nineteen  acres  of  land.  From  a  letter 
written  by  Dorothy  Wordsworth  to  Mrs  Marshall,  in  Decem- 
ber 1825,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  possessed  this  property 
then,  and  had  some  thoughts  of  selling  it,  to  enable  them 
to  build  a  new  house  below  Eydal  Mount,  if  forced  to  leave 
it,  as  was  at  one  time  probable. 

Allusion  was  made  in  a  former  chapter  to  the  generosity 
of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  in  paying  his  father  s  debts  to  the 
Wordsworth  family.  The  following  reference  to  this  cir- 
cumstance is  taken  from  the  official  "  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Inquiry  into  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency," 
in  1846,  (p.  150):— 

"The  first  Lord  L.  was  indebted  to  his  steward  about 
£10,000.  The  steward  died,  and  the  children  applied  for 

*  This  date  is  curious. 
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payment.  The  peer's  reply  was, '  I  will  not  pay  a  farthing ; 
do  your  worst.'  He  was,  I  understand  (says  Mr  Montagu) 
much  accustomed  to  consider  his  will  as  law.  After  various 
remonstrances,  the  children  brought  an  action.  When  the 
case  came  on  for  trial  at  Carlisle,  lo !  his  lordship  had 
retained  every  counsel  on  the  circuit,  and  came  down  with 
a  cloud  of  five-score  witnesses.  The  judge  ordered  the 
cause  to  stand  over.  Lord  L.  survived  this  many  years, 
but  seems  to  have  had  no  compunctious  visitings,  for  he 
never  paid  one  sixpence  of  the  debt,  which  the  sequel  proved 
to  be  justly  due.  After  his  death,  his  successor,  the  pre- 
sent Earl,  most  generously,  most  nobly,  and  immediately, 
paid  all  that  had  been  claimed,  with  interest  and  costs,  the 
whole  then  amounting  to  £25,000." 

This,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  was  but  the  first  of  many 
acts  of  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  Lonsdale  family  towards 
the  poet  and  his  household. 

The  following  letter  from  Wordsworth  to  his  friend 
Richard  Sharp  was  written  in  February  1805.  It  refers 
to  the  district  of  the  Lakes  in  very  characteristic  fashion. 
Its  strong  language  is  more  than  pardonable ;  it  is  refreshing 
in  its  outspokenness  and  the  honesty  of  its  indignation : — 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR, —  .  .  .  We  have  no  tidings  of  poor 
Coleridge.  For  heaven's  sake,  should  you  hear  of  him, 
write  to  me ;  and  also  do  let  me  know  whether  we  shall  see 
you,  as  you  said,  this  next  June.  Woe  to  poor  Grasmere 
for  ever  and  ever  !  A  wretched  creature,  wretched  in  name 
and  nature,  of  the  name  of  Crump,  goaded  on  by  his  still 
more  wretched  wife — (for  by-the-bye,  the  man,  though  a 
Liverpool  attorney,  is,  I  am  told,  a  very  good  sort  of 
fellow,  but  the  wife  as  ambitious  as  Semiramis) — this  same 
wretch  has  at  last  begun  to  put  his  long  impending  threats 
in  execution ;  and  when  you  next  enter  the  sweet  paradise 
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of  Grasmere  you  will  see  staring  you  in  the  face,  upon  that 
beautiful  ridge  that  elbows  out  into  the  vale,  (behind  the 
church,  and  towering  far  above  its  steeple),  a  temple  of 
abomination,  in  which  are  to  be  enshrined  Mr  and  Mrs  Crump. 
Seriously,  this  is  a  great  vexation  to  us,  as  this  house  will 
stare  you  in  the  face  from  every  part  of  the  Vale,  and 
entirely  destroy  its  character  of  simplicity  and  seclusion. 

I  now  see  no  newspapers — not  even  a  weekly  one — so 
that  I  am  in  utter  ignorance  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world.  My  poem  advances,  quick  or  slow  as  the  fit  comes ; 
but  I  wish  sadly  to  have  it  finished,  in  order  that,  after  a 
reasonable  respite,  I  may  fall  to  my  principal  work. 

I  purpose  -to  make  a  tour  somewhere  next  summer,  if  I 
can  possibly  muster  the  cash,  but  where  I  have  not  fixed. 
I  incline  much  to  Norway,  but  five  or  six  weeks'  sea  voyage 
— as  thither  and  back  again  it  will  be — frightens  me  ;  else 
I  could  sail  most  conveniently  from  Stockton-upon-Tees,  Mrs 
Wordsworth  having  a  brother  who  is  a  timber  merchant, 
and  has  vessels  regularly  passing  to  and  fro.  Could  you 
give  me  any  information  that  would  be  of  use  in  case  of 
such  a  scheme  taking  effect  ?  .  .  . — Believe  me,  my  dear 
friend,  yours  with  great  respect,  W.  WORDSWORTH." 

Whether  roused  to  it  by  the  urgency  of  Coleridge  and  of 
others,  or  by  his  own  desire  to  finish  an  undertaking  begun 
long  ago,  but  continued  at  very  irregular  intervals,  Words- 
worth seems  to  have  devoted  the  years  1804  and  1805 
mainly  to  the  completion  of  the  poem  on  his  own  life. 
He  wrote  2000  lines  of  it  during  the  last  ten  weeks  of 
1804,  and  finished  it  in  May  1805.  The  Ode  to  Duty,  and 
the  Elegiac  Stanzas  on  his  brother  John,  along  with  The 
Waggoner,  and  the  Stanzas  suggested  ly  Sir  George  Beau- 
mont's Picture  of  Peele  Castle  in  a  Storm,  were  the  most 
important  minor  poems  of  these  years.  His  relations  to  the 
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Beaumont  family  will  be  spoken  of  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
Meanwhile,  two  letters  to  Sir  George,  written  from  Gras- 
mere  in  the  summer  of  1805,  when  TJie  Prelude  was  being 
finished,  are  important  links  in  the  chain  of  biographic 
narrative : — 

"GRASMERE,  May  1,  1805. 

MY  DEAR  SIR  GEORGE, — I  have  wished  to  write  to  you 
every  day  this  long  time,  but  I  have  also  had  another  wish, 
which  has  interfered  to  prevent  me ;  I  mean  the  wish  to 
resume  my  poetical  labours :  time  was  stealing  away  fast 
from  me,  and  nothing  done,  and  my  mind  still  seeming  unfit 
to  do  anything. 

At  first  I  had  a  strong  impulse  to  write  a  poem  that 
should  record  my  brother's  virtues,  and  be  worthy  of  his 
memory.  I  began  to  give  vent  to  my  feelings,  with  this 
view,  but  I  was  overpowered  by  my  subject,  and  could  not 
proceed.  I  composed  much,  but  it  is  all  lost  except  a  few 
lines,  as  it  came  from  me  in  such  a  torrent  that  I  was 
unable  to  remember  it.  I  could  not  hold  the  pen  myself, 
and  the  subject  was  such  that  I  could  not  employ  Mrs 
Wordsworth  or  my  sister  as  my  amanuensis.  This  work 
must  therefore  rest  a  while  till  I  am  something  calmer ;  I 
shall,  however,  never  be  at  peace  till,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  I 
have  done  justice  to  my  departed  brother's  memory.  His 
heroic  death  (the  particulars  of  which  I  have  now  accurately 
collected  from  several  of  the  survivors)  exacts  this  from  me, 
and  still  more  his  singularly  interesting  character,  and 
virtuous  and  innocent  life. 

Unable  to  proceed  with  this  work,  I  turned  my  thoughts 
again  to  the  Poem  on  my  own  Life,  and  you  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  I  have  added  300  lines  to  it  in  the  course  of  last 
week.  Two  books  more  will  conclude  it.  It  will  be  not 
much  less  than  9000  lines, — not  hundred  but  thousand 
lines  long, — an  alarming  length  !  and  a  thing  unprecedented 
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in  literary  history  that  a  man  should  talk  so  much  about 
himself.  It  is  not  self-conceit,  as  you  will  know  well,  that 
has  induced  me  to  do  this,  but  real  humility.  I  began  the 
work  because  I  was  unprepared  to  treat  any  more  arduous 
subject,  and  diffident  of  my  own  powers.  Here,  at  least,  I 
hoped  that  to  a  certain  degree  I  should  be  sure  of  succeed- 
ing, as  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  describe  what  I  had  felt  and 
thought,  and  therefore  could  not  easily  be  bewildered.  This 
might  have  been  done  in  narrower  compass  by  a  man  of 
more  address ;  but  I  have  done  my  best.  If,  when  the 
work  shall  be  finished,  it  appears  to  the  judicious  to  have 
redundancies,  they  shall  be  lopped  off,  if  possible  ;  but  this 
is  very  difficult  to  do,  when  a  man  has  written  with 
thought ;  and  this  defect,  whenever  I  have  suspected  it  or 
found  it  to  exist  in  any  writings  of  mine,  I  have  always 
found  incurable.  The  fault  lies  too  deep,  and  is  in  the  first 
conception.  If  you  see  Coleridge  before  I  do,  do  not  speak 
of  this  to  him,  as  I  should  like  to  have  his  judgment 
uupreoccupied  by  such  an  apprehension. 

I  wish  much  to  have  your  further  opinion  of  the  young 
Roscius,  above  all  of  his  <  Hamlet.'  It  is  certainly  impossible 
that  he  should  understand  the  character,  that  is,  the  composi- 
tion of  the  character.  But  many  of  the  sentiments  which  are 
put  into  Hamlet's  mouth  he  may  be  supposed  to  be  capable 
of  feeling,  and  to  a  certain  degree  of  entering  into  the  spirit 
of  some  of  the  situations.  I  never  saw  '  Hamlet '  acted 
myself,  nor  do  I  know  what  kind  of  a  play  they  make  of  it. 
I  think  I  have  heard  that  some  parts  which  I  consider 
among  the  finest,  are  omitted ;  in  particular,  Hamlet's  wild 
language  after  the  ghost  has  disappeared.  The  players  have 
taken  intolerable  liberties  with  Shakespeare's  Plays,  espe- 
cially with  '  Richard  the  Third,'  which,  though  a  character 
admirably  conceived  and  drawn,  is  in  some  scenes  bad 
enough  in  Shakespeare  himself ;  but  the  play,  as  it  is  now 
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acted,  has  always  appeared  to  me  a  disgrace  to  the  English 
stage.  '  Hamlet/  I  suppose,  is  treated  by  them  with  more 
reverence.  They  are  both  characters  very  far  above  the 
abilities  of  any  actor  whom  I  have  ever  seen.  Henderson 
was  before  my  time,  and,  of  course,  Garrick. 

We  are  looking  anxiously  for  Coleridge :  perhaps  he 
may  be  with  you  now. 

Is  your  building  going  on  ?  I  was  mortified  that  the 
sweet  little  valley,  of  which  you  spoke  some  time  ago,  was 
no  longer  in  the  possession  of  your  family.  It  is  the  place, 
I  believe,  where  that  illustrious  and  most  extraordinary 
man,  Beaumont  the  poet,  and  his  brother,  were  born.  One 
is  astonished  when  one  thinks  of  that  man  having  been  only 
eight-and-twenty  years  of  age,  for  I  believe  he  was  no  more, 
when  he  died.  Shakespeare,  we  are  told,  had  scarcely 
written  a  single  play  at  that  age.  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of 
poets,  you  are  proud  of  these  men. 

Lady  Beaumont  mentioned  some  time  ago  that  you  were 
painting  a  picture  from  Tlu  Thorn :  is  it  finished  ?  I 
should  like  to  see  it ;  the  poem  is  a  favourite  with  me,  and 
I  shall  love  it  the  better  for  the  honour  you  have  done  it. 
We  shall  be  most  happy  to  have  the  other  drawing  which 
you  promised  us  some  time  ago.  The  dimensions  of  the 
Applethwaite  one  are  eight  inches  high,  and  a  very  little 
above  ten  broad  ;  this,  of  course,  exclusive  of  the  margin. 

I  am  anxious  to  know  how  your  health  goes  on :  we  are 
better  than  we  had  reason  to  expect.  When  we  look  back 
upon  this  spring,  it  seems  like  a  dreary  dream  to  us.  But  I 
trust  in  God  that  we  shall  yet  'bear  up  and  steer  right 
onward.' 

Farewell. — I  am,  your  affectionate  friend, 

W.  WORDSWORTH." 
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"  GRASMERE,  June  3, 1805. 

MY  DEAR  SIR  GEORGE, — I  write  to  you  from  the  moss- 
hut  at  the  top  of  my  orchard,  the  sun  just  sinking  behind 
the  hills  in  front  of  the  entrance,  and  his  light  falling  upon 
the  green  moss  of  the  side  opposite  me.  A  linnet  is  singing 
in  the  tree  above,  and  the  children  of  some  of  our  neighbours, 
who  have  been  to-day  little  John's  visitors,  are  playing  below 
— equally  noisy  and  happy.  The  green  fields  in  the  level  area 
of  the  vale,  and  part  of  the  lake,  lie  before  me  in  quietness. 

I  have  just  been  reading  two  newspapers,  full  of 
factious  brawls  about  Lord  Melville  and  his  delinquencies, 
ravage  of  the  French  in  the  West  Indies,  victories  of  the 
English  in  the  East,  fleets  of  ours  roaming  the  seas  in 
search  of  enemies  whom  they  cannot  find,'  &c.,  &c. ;  and 
I  have  asked  myself  more  than  once  lately,  if  my  affections 
can  be  in  the  right  place,  caring  as  I  do  so  little  about  what 
the  world  seems  to  care  so  much  for.  All  this  seems  to  me, 
'  a  tale  told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying 
nothing.'  It  is  pleasant  in  such  a  mood  to  turn  one's  thoughts 
to  a  good  man,  and  a  dear  friend.  I  have,  therefore,  taken 
up  the  pen  to  write  to  you. 

And,  first,  let  me  thank  you  (which  I  ought  to  have 
done  long  ago,  and  should  have  done,  but  that  I  knew  I  had 
a  licence  from  you  to  procrastinate)  for  your  most  acceptable 
present  of  Coleridge's  portrait,  welcome  in  itself,  and  more 
so  as  coming  from  you.  It  is  as  good  a  resemblance  as  I 
expect  to  see  of  Coleridge,  taking  it  all  together,  for  I  con- 
sider C.'s  as  a  face  absolutely  impracticable.  Mrs  Words- 
worth was  overjoyed  at  the  sight  of  the  print,  Dorothy  and 
I  much  pleased.  We  think  it  excellent  about  the  eyes  and 
forehead,  which  are  the  finest  parts  of  C.'s  face,  and  the 
general  contour  of  the  face  is  well  given ;  but,  to  my  sister 
and  me,  it  seems  to  fail  sadly  about  the  middle  of  the  face, 
particularly  at  the  bottom  of  the  nose.  Mrs  W.  feels  this 
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also ;  and  my  sister  so  much,  that,  except  when  she  covers 
the  whole  of  the  middle  of  the  face,  it  seems  to  her  so 
entirely  to  alter  the  expression,  as  rather  to  confound  than 
revive  in  her  mind  the  remembrance  of  the  original.  We 
think,  as  far  as  mere  likeness  goes,  Hazlitt's  is  better ;  but 
the  expression  in  Hazlitt's  is  quite  dolorous  and  funereal ; 
that  in  this  is  much  more  pleasing,  though  certainly  falling 
far  below  what  one  would  wish  to  see  infused  into  a  picture 
of  Coleridge. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  say,  that  I  finished  my  poem 
ibout  a  fortnight  ago.  I  had  looked  forward  to  the  day  as 
a  most  happy  one ;  and  I  was  indeed  grateful  to  God  for 
giving  me  life  to  complete  the  work,  such  as  it  is.  But  it 
was  not  a  happy  day  for  me;  I  was  dejected  on  many 
accounts :  when  I  looked  back  upon  the  performance,  it 
seemed  to  have  a  dead  weight  about  it, — the  reality  so  far 
short  of  the  expectation.  It  was  the  first  long  labour  that 
I  had  finished ;  and  the  doubt  whether  I  should  ever  live 
to  write  The  Recluse,  and  the  sense  which  I  had  of  this  poem 
being  so  far  below  what  I  seemed  capable  of  executing, 
depressed  me  much ;  above  all,  many  heavy  thoughts  of  my 
poor  departed  brother  hung  upon  me,  the  joy  which  I  should 
have  had  in  showing  him  the  manuscript,  and  a  thousand 
other  vain  fancies  and  dreams.  I  have  spoken  of  this, 
because  it  was  a  state  of  feeling  new  to  me,  the  occasion 
being  new.  This  work  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  portico 
to  The  Recluse,  part  of  the  same  building,  which  I  hope  to 
be  able,  ere  long,  to  begin  with  in  earnest ;  and  if  I  am  per- 
mitted to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion,  and  to  write,  further,  a 
narrative  poem  of  the  epic  kind,  I  shall  consider  the  task 
of  my  life  as  over.  I  ought  to  add  that  I  have  the  satis- 
faction of  finding  the  present  poem  not  quite  of  so  alarming 
a  length  as  I  apprehended. 

I  wish  much  to  hear  from  you,  if  you  have  leisure ;  but 
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as  you  are  so  indulgent  to  me,  it  would  be  the  highest 
injustice  were  I  otherwise  to  you. 

We  have  read  Madoc,  and  been  highly  pleased  with  it. 
It  abounds  in  beautiful  pictures  and  descriptions,  happily 
introduced,  and  there  is  an  animation  diffused  through  the 
whole  story,  though  it  cannot,  perhaps,  be  said  that  any  of 
the  characters  interest  you  much,  except,  perhaps,  young 
Llewellyn,  whose  situation  is  highly  interesting,  and  he 
appears  to  me  the  best  conceived  and  sustained  character  in 
the  piece.  His  speech  to  his  uncle  at  their  meeting  in  the 
island  is  particularly  interesting.  The  poem  fails  in  the 
highest  gifts  of  the  poet's  mind,  Imagination  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  and  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  the 
human  heart.  There  is  nothing  that  shows  the  hand  of  the 
great  master ;  but  the  beauties  in  description  are  innumer- 
able ;  for  instance,  that  of  the  figure  of  the  bard,  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  convention  of  the  bards,  receiving  the 
poetic  inspiration ;  that  of  the  wife  of  Thalaba,  the  savage, 
going  out  to  meet  her  husband;  that  of  Madoc,  and  the 
Aztecan  king  with  a  long  name,  preparing  for  battle ;  every- 
where, indeed,  you  have  beautiful  descriptions,  and  it  is  a 
work  which  does  the  author  high  credit,  I  think.  I  should 
like  to  know  your  opinion  of  it.'  Farewell !  Best  remem- 
brances and  love  to  Lady  Beaumont.  Believe  me,  my 
dear  Sir  George,  your  most  sincere  friend, 

W.  WORDSWORTH." 

A  poem,  which  belongs  to  the  year  1806,  has  both  a 
personal  and  political  interest.  It  is  The  Character  of  the 
Happy  Warrior,  suggested  in  part  by  an  event  which  all 
England  was  lamenting — the  death  of  Lord  Nelson — and  in 
part  by  the  personal  loss,  which  he  still  felt  so  keenly,  his 
brother  John's  removal.  On  the  4th  of  February  1806, 
Southey  wrote  thus  to  Sir  Walter  Scott : 
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"  GRETA  HALL,  KESWICK.* 
MY  DEAR  SIR, — .  .  .  .  Wordsworth  was  with  me  last 
week ;  he  has  of  late  been  more  employed  in  correcting  his 
poems  than  in  writing  others ;  but  one  piece  he  has  written, 
upon  the  ideal  character  of  a  soldier,  than  which  I  have 
never  seen  anything  more  full  of  meaning  and  sound  thought. 
The  subject  was  suggested  by  Nelson's  most  glorious  death, 
though  having  no  reference  to  it.  He  had  some  thoughts  of 
sending  it  to  The  Courier,  in  which  case  you  will  easily 
recognise  his  hand.  Believe  me, — Yours  very  truly, 

EGBERT  SOUTHEY." 

Of  The  Happy  Warrior  it  has  recently  been  said,  that 
there  is  "no  portrait  fitter  to  go  forth  to  all  lands  as 
representing  the  English  character  at  its  height — a  figure  not 
ill-matching  with  Plutarch's  men.  For  indeed  this  short 
poem  is  a  manual  of  greatness :  there  is  a  Koman  majesty 
in  its  simple  and  weighty  speech."  I  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  the  additional  words  of  Mr  Myers  t : 

"  We  were  already  aware  that  the  ideal  hero  should  be  as 
gentle  as  he  is  brave,  that  he  should  act  always  from  the 
highest  motives,  nor  greatly  care  for  any  reward  save  the 
consciousness  of  having  done  his  duty.  We  were  aware 
that  the  true  strength  of  a  nation  is  moral  and  not  material ; 
that  dominion  which  rests  on  mere  military  force  is  destined 
quickly  to  decay ;  that  the  tyrant,  however  admired  and 
prosperous,  is  in  reality  despicable,  and  miserable,  and  alone  ; 
that  the  true  man  should  face  death  itself  rather  than 
parley  with  dishonour.  These  truths  are  admitted  in  all 
ages ;  yet  it  is  scarcely  stretching  language  to  say  that  they 
are  known  to  but  few  men. 

To  those  who   would  know   these   things  with    a  vital 

*  See  the  Life  mid  Correspondence  of  Robert  Southey,  vol.  iii.,  p.  19. 
t  See  his  Wordsworth  in  the  "English  Men  of  Letters  "  series,  p.  84. 
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knowledge — a  conviction  which  would  remain  unshaken  were 
the  whole  world  in  arms  for  wrong — it  is  before  all  tilings 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  inner  monitions  by  the  com- 
panionship of  these  noble  souls.  And  if  a  poet,  by  strong 
concentration  of  thought,  by  striving  in  all  things  along  the 
upward  way,  can  leave  us  in  a  few  pages  as  it  were  a 
summary  of  patriotism,  a  manual  of  national  honour,  he 
surely  has  his  place  among  his  country's  benefactors,  not 
only  by  that  kind  of  courtesy  which  the  nation  extends  to 
men  of  letters  of  whom  her  masses  take  little  heed,  but  with 
a  title  as  assured  as  any  warrior  or  statesman,  and  with  no 
less  direct  a  claim." 


l 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

COLEORTON  :    SIR  GEORGE  AND  LADY  BEAUMONT. 

WHEN  Dove  Cottage  proved  too  small  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  Wordsworth  household,  and  no  suitable  home  could 
be  found  in  the  vale  of  Grasmere,  the  poet  accepted  an 
invitation  from  Sir  George  Beaumont  to  occupy  the  Farm 
House  of  Coleorton,  during  the  winter  of  1806-7.  In  the 
long  summer  days  the  Town  End  residence  sufficed  for  the 
modest  requirements  of  an  unambitious  family.  They  were 
much  in  the  open  air,  and  often  spent  the  entire  day  in  the 
"  moss  hut  "  of  their  orchard,  where  many  poems  were  com- 
posed and  long  letters  written;  but,  in  the  dark  winter 
nights,  with  broken  weather  and  smoky  chimneys,  it  was 
impossible  to  get  on  in  the  cottage  of  the  "  Dove  and  Olive 
Bough,"  which  the  Wordsworths  had  entered  in  1799. 

On  the  2nd  of  June  1806,  Dorothy  Wordsworth  wrote 
thus  to  Mrs  Marshall : — 

"...  We  have  no  servant  but  a  little  girl,  twelve  years 
old.  .  .  .  My  brother  has  been  in  London  for  two  months. 
[He  was  visiting  Eichard  at  Lambeth,  and  the  Cooksons  at 
Windsor.]  As  for  us,  we  shall  at  last  be  driven  out  of  our 
cottage,  for  we  do  not  think  we  ought  to  live  here  another 
winter,  and  with  a  third  child.  It  is  so  very  unwholesome 
for  a  large  family ;  the  rooms  being  so  small  and  low  (only 
one  sitting-room,  &c.),  and  no  other  suitable  house  in  the 
neighbourhood,  we  are  quite  undetermined  what  to  do.  ... 
We  have  got  a  beautiful  hut,  lined  with  moss,  at  the  top  of 
ir.  D 
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our  orchard,  and  we  live  there  almost  constantly  in  fine 
weather." 

Sir  George  and  Lady  Beaumont  were  leaving  Coleorton 
for  the  winter  of  1806-7,  and  they  placed  their  temporary 
residence  at  the  disposal  of  the  Wordsworths. 

Coleorton  is  about  four  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Ashby- 
de-la-Zouche  in  Leicestershire.  For  details  as  to  the 
Beaumont  family,  and  the  numerous  letters  addressed  to 
Sir  George  and  Lady  Beaumont  by  the  Wordsworths,  Cole- 
ridge, Southey,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  I  must  refer  to  the 
Memorials  of  Coleorton,  published  by  Mr  Douglas,  Edinburgh, 
in  1887.  Only  a  few  facts  need  be  mentioned  here. 

The  pedigree  of  the  Beaumonts  of  Coleorton  may  be 
traced  to  the  times  of  William  of  Normandy.  Eobert  de 
Beaumont,  one  of  the  "  Companions  of  the  Conqueror,"  came 
over  to  England  in  1066.*  Francis  Beaumont,  the  dramatist 
— Fletcher's  friend  and  fellow-worker,  and  Sir  John  Beau- 
mont, Francis'  elder  brother,  and  author  of  Bosworth  Field — 
were  of  the  same  family. 

With  Sir  George,  the  seventh  Baronet,  the  present 
mansion  of  Coleorton  is  specially  identified.  He  rebuilt  it, 
and  by  his  friendship  with  the  men  of  letters  and  artists  of 
his  time,  he  made  the  Hall  a  centre  of  associations  which 
posterity  will  not  willingly  let  die. 

Sir  George  had  visited  the  district  of  the  English  Lakes 
long  before  he  became  acquainted  with  its  poets.  Southey 
tells  us  that  he  spent  part  of  the  summer  in  which  he  was 
married  (1774),  at  Keswick.  In  1803  he  lodged  for  a  time 


Rogier  li  Veil,  eil  de  Belmont, 
Assalt  Engleis  al  primier  front. 

— Roman  de  Ron,  1.  13,462. 

(Compare  The  Conqueror  and  his  Companions,  by  P.  R.  Planch^,  vol.  i., 
pp.  203-216.) 
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at  Greta  Hall  after  Coleridge  had  begun  to  reside  there,  and 
he  knew  Coleridge  before  he  met  with  Wordsworth. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  the  genius  of  these 
two  men ;  and  knowing  that  they  had  lived  near  each  other 
in  Somersetshire,  when  they  wrote  the  Lyrical  Ballads  in 
concert — and  were  desirous  to  resume  the  easy  and  familiar 
intercourse  of  former  days — he  purchased  a  small  property 
at  Applethwaite,  about  three  miles  to  the  west  of  Greta 
Hall,  on  the  southern  flank  of  Skiddaw,  and  presented  it  to 
Wordsworth,  whom  he  had  not  as  yet  seen.  Sir  George 
wrote  thus  to  Wordsworth  on  the  24th  October  1803  : 

"  I  had  a  most  ardent  desire  to  bring  you  and  Coleridge 
together.  I  thought  with  pleasure  on  the  increase  of  enjoy- 
ment you  would  receive  from  the  beauties  of  Nature,  by 
being  able  to  communicate  more  frequently  your  sensations 
to  each  other ;  and  that  this  would  be  a  means  of  contribut- 
ing to  the  pleasure  and  improvement  of  the  world,  by 
stimulating  you  both  to  poetical  exertions." 

This  wish,  however,  was  not  to  be  realised.  Several 
concurrent  causes  led  Coleridge  to  leave  Cumberland ;  while 
Wordsworth,  as  we  have  seen,  lived  on  at  Dove  Cottage, 
Grasmere.  It  was  thus  that  he  described  the  Applethwaite 
property  to  Miss  Fenwick  : 

"  This  little  property  lies  beautifully  upon  the  banks  of  a 
rill  that  gurgles  down  the  side  of  Skiddaw ;  and  the  orchard 
and  other  parts  of  the  grounds  command  a  magnificent 
prospect  of  Derwent  Water,  the  mountains  of  Borrowdale, 
and  Newlands." 

It  was  formally  conveyed  to  Wordsworth  in  1803  or 
1804,  and  it  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  family.  Dora 
Wordsworth  pencilled  on  the  MS.  of  one  of  the  Fenwick 
notes  that  her  father  had  made  it  over  to  her  when  she  was 
a  "  frail,  feeble  monthling." 

The  Beaumont  family  visited  Grasmere  at  intervals  from 
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1803  to  1806,  and  Wordsworth  hoped  they  might  be  his 
permanent  neighbours  during  the  summer  or  autumn  months. 
Sir  George  had  been  specially  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
Loughrigg  Tarn — so  often  likened  to  Lake  Nemi  in  Italy, 
the  Speculum  Diana — and  he  purchased  the  property, 
intending  to  build  a  summer  cottage  upon  it.  In  his  Epistle 
to  Sir  George  Beaumont  from  the  South- West  Coast  of 
Cumberland,  written  in  1811,  Wordsworth  refers  to  this 
once  contemplated  cottage,  and  in  imagination  sees  it 
completed. 

A  glimpse  I  caught  of  that  abode,  by  thee 
Designed  to  rise  in  humble  privacy, 
A  lowly  dwelling,  here  to  be  outspread, 
Like  a  small  hamlet,  with  its  bashful  head 
Half  hid  in  native  trees.     Alas  !  'tis  not, 
Nor  ever  was  ;  I  sighed,  and  left  the  spot, 
And  thought  in  silence,  with  regret  too  keen, 
Of  unexperienced  joys  that  might  have  been  ; 
Of  neighbourhood,  and  intermingling  arts, 
And  golden  summer  days  uniting  cheerful  hearts. 

The  house,  however,  was  not  built.  The  tarn  was  resold. 
and  the  money  obtained  from  it — given  by  Beaumont  to 
Wordsworth — was  spent  by  him  in  the  purchase  of  yew 
trees,  which  he  planted  in  Grasmere  churchyard.  There 
they  still  grow,  and  one  of  them  now  overshadows  the  poet's 
grave. 

Sir  George  Beaumont  had  been  occupying  the  farm  house 
adjoining  Coleorton  Hall  for  some  time,  while  the  family 
mansion  was  being  rebuilt  and  extended ;  but,  during  the 
winter  of  1806-7  and  the  spring  and  summer  following,  he 
lived  either  in  his  town  house  in  London,  or  at  Dunmow 
in  Essex,  and  (as  already  mentioned)  he  handed  over  the 
Coleorton  farm  house  to  the  Wordsworths.  Thither  they  all 
migrated  from  Grasmere,  Sarah  Hutchinson  accompanying 
them,  in  the  end  of  October  1806. 
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It  was  a  good  sample  of  a  Leicestershire  farm-house,  and 
still  stands,  as  do  Racedown,  Alfoxden,  Dove  Cottage,  the 
Parsonage,  and  Rydal  Mount — the  Wordsworths'  successive 
residences — very  much  as  it  was  when  they  lived  in  it. 
Whatever  the  cause,  that  winter  of  1806-7  was  not  so  pro- 
ductive poetically  as  the  earlier  years  at  Grasmere  had  been, 
but  some  poems  were  composed,  and  others  advanced  several 
stages.  The  Song  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle  was 
murmured  out  on  the  path  between  the  farm-house  and  the 
Hall,  where  also  the  sonnet  beginning 

Two  voices  are  there ;  one  is  of  the  sea, 
One  of  the  mountains, 

was  composed.  Other  sonnets,  as  well  as  the  poem  entitled 
CfipsieSy  and  the  lines  to  the  nightingale  beginning 

0  Nightingale  !  thou  surely  art 
A  creature  of  a  fiery  heart, 

were  thought  out  in  the  glades,  or  amid  the  shadowy  recesses 
of  the  garden. 

But  it  is  with  Wordsworth's  Inscriptions  for  the  grounds 
at  Coleorton  that  the  place  is  chiefly  associated.  Two  of 
these  were  written  during  his  residence,  in  1808  ;  the  other 
two  at  Grasmere  in  1811.  Only  three  of  them,  however, 
were  actually  cut  on  stone,  and  set  up  in  the  grounds.  The 
one  commencing 

The  embowering  rose,  the  acacia,  and  the  pine 

was  placed  near  a  magnificent  cedar-tree,  which  was  unfor- 
tunately blown  down  in  a  gale  in  1854.  Though  replanted, 
it  fell  a  second  time,  during  the  great  storm  of  1880,  and 
perished.  The  memorial  stone  remains,  somewhat  injured, 
and  the  inscription  is  more  than  half  obliterated. 

The  second  inscription,  written  in  1808,  "at  the  request 
of  Sir  George  Beaumont,  and  in  his  name,  for  an  Urn,  placed 
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by  him  at  the  termination  of  a  newly-planted  avenue,"  began 
thus : — 

Ye  Lime-trees,  ranged  before  this  hallowed  Urn, 
Shoot  forth  with  lively  power  at  Spring's  return  ; 
And  be  not  slow  a  stately  growth  to  rear 
Of  pillars,  branching  off  from  year  to  year, 
Till  they  have  learned  to  frame  a  darksome  aisle  ; 
That  may  recall  to  mind  that  awful  Pile 
Where  .Reynolds,  'mid  our  country's  noblest  dead, 
In  the  last  sanctity  of  fame  is  laid. 

These  "  lime-trees/'  planted  eighty  years  ago,  now  form 
"a  stately  growth  of  pillars,"  "a  darksome  aisle,"  as  de- 
scribed in  the  lines ;  and  the  "  urn  "  remains  where  it  was 
placed  in  1807,  at  the  end  of  the  avenue. 

The  last  of  the  inscriptions  set  up  at  Coleorton  was 
written  by  Wordsworth-  in  1811,  during  a  morning  walk 
with  his  sister  from  Brathay  to  Grasmere,  and  sent  by  her 
to  Lady  Beaumont.  It  was  cut  in  stone  at  the  end  of  a 
terrace  walk,  at  right  angles  to  the  avenue  of  lime-trees, 
overlooking  the  garden,  where  it  is  still  to  be  seen,  lichen- 
covered  and  weather-worn. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  poem,  however,  connected 
with  Coleorton  is  the  sonnet  which  Wordsworth  addressed 
to  Lady  Beaumont  in  1807,  and  which  he  published  that 
year.  It  requires  no  comment. 

Lady  !  the  songs  of  spring  were  in  the  grove 
While  I  was  shaping  beds  for  winter  flowers, 
While  I  was  planting  green  unfading  bowers, 
And  shrubs  to  hang  upon  the  warm  alcove, 
And  sheltering  wall ;  and  still,  as  fancy  wove 
The  dream,  to  time  and  nature's  blended  powers 
I  gave  this  paradise  for  winter  hours, 
A  labyrinth,  lady  !  which  your  feet  shall  rove. 
Yes  !  when  the  sun  of  life  more  feebly  shines, 
Becoming  thoughts,  I  trust,  of  solemn  gloom 
Or  of  high  gladness  you  shall  hither  bring  ; 
And  these  perennial  bowers  and  murmuring  pines 
Be  gracious  as  the  music  and  the  bloom 
And  all  the  mighty  ravishment  of  spring. 
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In  1815  Wordsworth  inscribed  the  first  collected  edition 
of  his  Poems  to  Sir  George,  with  the  following  Epistle 
Dedicatory : — 

"My  DEAE  SIR  GEORGE, — Accept  my  thanks  for  the 
permission  given  me  to  dedicate  these  Poems  to  you.  In 
addition  to  a  lively  pleasure  derived  from  general  considera- 
tions, I  feel  a  particular  satisfaction  ;  for,  by  inscribing  them 
with  your  name,  I  seem  to  myself  in  some  degree  to  repay, 
by  an  appropriate  honour,  the  great  obligation  which  I  owe 
to  one  part  of  the  Collection — as  having  been  the  means  of 
first  making  us  personally  known  to  each  other.  Upon 
much  of  the  remainder,  also,  you  have  a  peculiar  claim, — 
for  some  of  the  best  pieces  were  composed  under  the  shade 
of  your  own  groves,  upon  the  classic  ground  of  Coleorton  ; 
where  I  was  animated  by  the  recollection  of  those  illustrious 
Poets  of  your  Name  and  Family,  who  were  born  in  that 
neighbourhood ;  and,  we  may  be  assured,  did  not  wander 
with  indifference  by  the  dashing  stream  of  Grace  Dieu,  and 
among  the  rocks  that  diversify  the  forest  of  Charnwood. 
Nor  is  there  any  one  to  whom  such  parts  of  this  Collection 
as  have  been  inspired  or  coloured  by  the  beautiful  country 
from  which  I  now  address  you,  could  be  presented  with 
more  propriety  than  to  yourself — who  have  composed  so 
many  admirable  Pictures  from  the  suggestions  of  the  same 
scenery.  Early  in  life,  the  sublimity  and  beauty  of  this 
region  excited  your  admiration  ;  and  I  know  that  you  are 
bound  to  it  in  mind  by  a  still  strengthening  attachment. 

Wishing  and  hoping  that  this  Work  may  survive  as  a 
lasting  memorial  of  a  friendship,  which  I  reckon  among  the 
blessings  of  my  life,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  dear  Sir 
George,  yours  most  affectionately  and  faithfully, 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

EYDAL  MOUNT,  WESTMORELAND, 
February  1,  1815." 
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Sir  George's  own  work  as  a  landscape  artist  is  referred  to 
in  this  dedication.  An  early  picture  of  his  suggested  one  of 
Wordsworth's  most  characteristic  poems,  viz.,  the  stanzas  on 
Peek  Castle  in  a  Storm.  The  small  oil-painting  still  hangs 
in  the  picture-gallery  at  Coleorton,  and  to  all  who  see  it 
there,  and  remember  to  what  it  gave  rise,  it  will  recall 

The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land, 
The  consecration,  and  the  Poet's  dream. 

Another  of  the  poems,  suggested  by  a  picture — mainly  a 
cloud-scene,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Coleorton — painted 
by  Sir  George,  and  sent  to  Wordsworth,  begins 

Praised  be  the  Art  whose  subtle  power  could  stay 
Yon  Cloud,  and  fix  it  in  that  glorious  shape. 

Illustrations  of  The  White  Doe  of  Eylstone,  of  The  Thorn, 
of  Lucy  Gray,  and  of  Peter  Bell  were  also  drawn  by  Sir 
George  Beaumont,  and  engraved  in  several  editions  of 
Wordsworth's  poems.* 

While  reference  must  be  made  to  the  volume  of  "  Cole- 
orton Letters "  for  what  cannot  be  appropriately  restated 
here,  a  few  extracts  from  Wordsworth's  earlier  letters  may 
be  given,  and  one  or  two  of  his  later  ones  reprinted  in  full. 

Coleridge  had  shown  Wordsworth  Sir  George's  letter, 
conveying  to  him  the  Applethwaite  property,  before  he 
started  on  his  Scottish  tour  in  1803.  Wordsworth,  how- 
ever, allowed  eight  weeks  to  elapse  without  acknowledging 
it.  He  explained  this  in  a  letter,  written  on  the  14th  of 
October,  from  the  positive  suffering  which  letter-writing 
always  gave  him ;  a  disorder  of  nerve  and  of  digestion, 
"  which  made  his  aversion  from  writing  little  less  than  mad- 
ness." He  had  often  begun  and  as  often  desisted,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  "  breathing  forth  solitary  thanksgivings  " 

*  They  occur  in  the  edition  of  1815  (in  both  volumes),  in  the  edition  of 
1820  (in  each  of  the  four  volumes),  in  the  first  quarto  edition  of  The 
White  Doe,  and  the  original  octavo  of  Peter  Bell. 
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during  his  tour.  "  I  do  not  know  from  what  cause  it  is, 
but  during  the  last  three  years  I  have  never  had  a  pen  in 
my  hand  for  five  minutes,  before  my  whole  frame  becomes 
one  bundle  of  uneasiness ;  a  perspiration  starts  out  all  over 
me,  and  my  chest  is  oppressed  in  a  manner  which  I  cannot 
describe."  He  explained  in  this  letter  the  reasons  which 
would  prevent  his  transferring  his  abode  to  Keswick :  "  The 
state  of  my  own  affairs,  and  still  more  the  improbability 
of  Mr  Coleridge's  continuing  in  the  country.  The  writings 
are  at  present  in  my  possession,  and  what  I  should  wish  is, 
that  I  might  be  considered  at  present  as  steward  of  the 
land,  with  liberty  to  lay  out  the  rent  in  planting,  or  any 
other  improvement  which  might  be  thought  advisable,  with 
a  view  to  building  upon  it.  And  if  it  should  be  out  of  my 
power  to  pitch  my  own  tent  there,  I  would  then  request 
that  you  would  give  me  leave  to  restore  the  property  to 
your  own  hands,  in  order  that  you  might  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  again  presenting  it  to  some  worthy  person  who 
might  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  make  that  pleasant 
use  of  it  which  it  was  your  wish  that  I  should  have  done." 

My  impression  is  that  Wordsworth  had  begun  to  see  that 
the  close  proximity  of  the  two  households — strong  and 
intense  as  were  the  ties  that  bound  them — would  not  be  an 
unmixed  benefit.  Wordsworth  had  a  singular  shrewdness 
in  his  diagnosis  of  character,  and  while  he  was  the  truest  of 
friends,  the  barriers  that  separate  the  nearest  and  friendliest 
of  households  were  not  hidden  from  his  eye.  In  many 
things  he  and  Coleridge  differed,  in  habit,  in  temperament, 
and  in  mode  of  life ;  and  letters  exist  which  show  that  these 
differences  found  occasional  expression.  Had  they  lived 
close  at  hand,  Wordsworth,  or  the  members  of  his  family, 
might  have  had  more  to  do,  in  the  way  of  mediation  and 
advice,  than  they  cared  to  have,  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Coleridge  household. 
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On  the  1st  of  August  1805,  Wordsworth  wrote  thus 
from  Grasmere  to  Sir  George — 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  my  sister  has  written  since  we 
had  another  account  of  Coleridge,  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  say 
from  him.  He  was  at  Leghorn,  with  a  friend,  on  their  way 
to  England :  so  that  we  still  continue  to  look  for  him  daily. 
He  had  lost  all  his  papers ;  how  we  are  not  told.  This 
grieves  and  vexes  me  much ;  probably  (but  it  is  not  on  this 
account — his  loss  being  I  daresay  irreparable — that  I  am 
either  much  vexed  or  grieved)  a  large  collection  of  the 
poems  is  gone  with  the  rest ;  among  others  five  books  of  the 
Poem  upon  my  own  Life,  but  of  all  these  I  have  copies. 
He,  I  am  afraid,  has  none  of  his  old  writings. 

Within  this  last  month  I  have  returned  to  The  fiecluse, 
and  have  written  700  additional  lines.  Should  Coleridge 
return,  so  that  I  might  have  some  conversation  with  him  on 
the  subject,  I  should  go  on  swimmingly. 

We  have  been  very  little  interrupted  with  tourist  com- 
pany this  summer,  and,  of  course,  being  for  the  most  part 
well,  have  enjoyed  ourselves  much.  I  am  now  writing  in 
the  moss-hut,  which  is  my  study,  with  a  heavy  thunder 
shower  pouring  down  before  me.  It  is  a  place  of  retirement 
for  the  eye  (though  the  public  road  glimmers  through  the 
apple-trees  a  few  yards  below),  and  well  suited  to  my  occu- 
pations. I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  smiling  at  the 
situation  in  which  I  sometimes  find  myself  here;  as,  for 
instance,  the  other  morning  when  I  was  calling  some  lofty 
notes  out  of  my  harp,  chanting  of  shepherds,  and  solitude, 
&c.,  I  heard  a  voice  (which  I  knew  to  be  a  male  voice, 
whose  also  it  was)  crying  out  from  the  road  below,  in  a  tone 
exquisitely  effeminate,  '  Santez,  santez,  apportez,  apportez ; 
vous  ne  le  ferez  pas,  venez  done  Pandore,  venez,  venez.' 
Guess  who  this  creature  could  be  thus  speaking  to  his  lap- 
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dog,  in  the  midst  of  our  venerable  mountains  ?  It  is  one  of 
two  nondescripts  who  have  taken  the  cottage  for  the 
summer  which  we  thought  you  might  occupy,  and  who  go 
about,  parading  the  valley,  in  all  kinds  of  fantastic  dresses, 
green  leather  caps,  turkey  half-boots,  jackets  of  fine  linen, 
or  long  dressing-gowns,  as  suits  them.  Now  you  hear  them 
in  the  roads ;  now  you  find  them  lolling  in  this  attire,  book 
in  hand,  by  a  brook  side.  Then  they  pass  your  window  in 
their  curricle,  —  to-day  the  horses  tandem-wise,  and  to- 
morrow abreast,  or  on  horseback,  as  suits  their  fancies.  One 
of  them  we  suspect  to  be  painted,  and  the  other,  though  a 
pale-cheeked  puppy,  is  surely  not  surpassed  by  his  blooming 
brother.  If  you  come  you  will  see  them,  and  I  promise 
you  they  will  be  a  treat  to  you.  We  still  think  it  possible 
that  we  may  winter  at  Coleorton,  but  we  shrink  from  the 
thought  of  going  so  far  without  seeing  you,  and  if  we 
procure  a  house  in  this  neighbourhood  we  certainly  shall. 
We  are  the  more  willing  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  suspense 
as  long  as  Coleridge  is  unarrived.  .  .  .  — Farewell,  yours 
most  affectionately,  W.  WORDSWORTH." 

The  next  letter  is  a  long  one,  but  it  may  be  quoted  more 
fully.  It  reveals  Wordsworth  as  landscape  gardener,  and 
adviser  as  to  the  laying  out  of  grounds,  rather  than  as  poet,  and 
it  was  doubtless  the  expectation  of  being  able  to  help  the 
Beaumonts  in  this  way,  in  connection  with  the  improvements 
going  on  at  Coleorton,  that  led  Wordsworth  to  accept  their 
offer  of  the  use  of  the  farm-house  during  the  following  winter. 

"  GRASMERE,  October  17th,  1805. 

MY  DEAR  SIR  GEORGE, — I  was  very  glad  to  learn  that  you 
had  room  for  me  at  Coleorton,  and  far  more  so  that  your 
health  was  so  much  mended.  Lady  Beaumont's  last  letter 
to  my  sister  has  made  us  wish  that  you  were  fairly  through 
your  present  engagements  with  workmen  and  builders,  and, 
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as  to  improvements,  had  smoothed  over  the  first  difficulties, 
and  gotten  things  into  a  way  of  improving  themselves.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  any  man  ever  built  a  house,  without  finding 
in  the  progress  of  it  obstacles  that  were  unforeseen,  and 
something  that  might  have  been  better  planned;  things 
teasing  and  vexatious  when  they  come,  however  the  mind 
may  have  been  made  up  at  the  outset  to  a  general 
expectation  of  the  kind. 

With  respect  to  the  grounds,  you  have  there  the  advan- 
tage of  being  in  good  hands,  namely,  those  of  Nature  ;  and, 
assuredly,  whatever  petty  crosses  from  contrariety  of  opinion 
or  any  other  cause  you  may  now  meet  with,  these  will  soon 
disappear,  and  leave  nothing  behind  but  satisfaction  and  har- 
mony. Setting  out  from  the  distinction  made  by  Coleridge 
which  you  mentioned — that  your  house  will  belong  to  the 
country,  and  not  the  country  be  an  appendage  to  your  house — 
you  cannot  be  wrong.  Indeed,  in  the  present  state  of  society, 
I  see  nothing  interesting  either  to  the  imagination  or  the 
heart,  and,  of  course,  nothing  which  true  taste  can  ap- 
prove, in  any  interference  with  Nature,  grounded  upon  any 
other  principle.  In  times  when  the  feudal  system  was  in  its 
vigour,  and  the  personal  importance  of  every  chieftain  might 
be  said  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  extent  of  his  landed 
property  and  rights  of  seignory  ;  when  the  king,  in  the 
habits  of  people's  minds,  was  considered  as  the  primary  and 
true  proprietor  of  the  soil,  which  was  granted  out  by  him  to 
different  lords,  and  again  by  them  to  their  several  tenants 
under  them,  for  the  joint  defence  of  all ;  there  might  have 
been  something  imposing  to  the  imagination  in  the  whole 
face  of  a  district,  testifying,  obtrusively  even,  its  dependence 
upon  its  chief.  Such  an  image  would  have  been  in  the  spirit 
of  the  society,  implying  power,  grandeur,  military  state,  and 
security ;  and,  less  directly,  in  the  person  of  the  chief,  high 
birth,  and  knightly  education  and  accomplishments  ;  in  short, 
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the  most  of  what  was  then  deemed  interesting  or  affecting. 
Yet,  with  the  exception  of  large  parks  and  forests,  nothing 
of  this  kind  was  known  at  that  time,  and  these  were  left  in 
their  wild  state,  so  that  such  display  of  ownership,  so  far 
from  taking  from  the  beauty  of  Nature,  was  itself  a  chief 
cause  of  that  beauty  being  left  unspoiled  and  unimpaired. 
The  improvements,  when  the  place  was  sufficiently  tranquil  to 
admit  of  any,  though  absurd  and  monstrous  in  themselves, 
were  confined  (as  our  present  Laureate*  has  observed,  I 
remember,  in  one  of  his  Essays)  to  an  acre  or  two  about  the 
house  in  the  shape  of  garden  with  terraces,  &c.  So  that 
Nature  had  greatly  the  advantage  in  those  days,  when  what 
has  been  called  English  gardening  was  unheard  of.  This  is 
now  beginning  to  be  perceived,  and  we  are  setting  out  to 
travel  backwards.  Painters  and  poets  have  had  the  credit 
of  being  reckoned  the  fathers  of  English  gardening  ;  they  will 
also  have,  hereafter,  the  better  praise  of  being  fathers  of  a 
better  taste. 

Error  is  in  general  nothing  more  than  getting  hold  of  good 
things,  as  everything  has  two  handles,  by  the  wrong  one.  It 
was  a  misconception  of  the  meaning  and  principles  of  poets 
and  painters  which  gave  countenance  to  the  modern  system 
of  gardening,  which  is  now,  I  hope,  on  the  decline ;  in  other 
words,  we  are  submitting  to  the  rule  which  you  at  present 
are  guided  by,  that  of  having  our  houses  belong  to  the 
country,  which  will  of  course  lead  us  back  to  the  simplicity 
of  Nature.  And  leaving  your  own  individual  sentiments  and 
present  work  out  of  the  question,  what  good  can  come  of  any 
other  guide,  under  any  circumstances  ?  We  have,  indeed, 
distinctions  of  rank,  hereditary  legislators,  and  large  landed 
proprietors ;  but  from  numberless  causes  the  state  of  society 
is  so  much  altered,  that  nothing  of  that  lofty  or  imposing 

*  Henry  James  Pye  was  poet  laureate  from  1790  to  1813. 
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interest,  formerly  attached  to  large  property  in  land,  can  now 
exist ;  none  of  the  poetic  pride,  and  pomp,  and  circumstance ; 
nor  anything  that  can  be  considered  as  making  amends  for 
violation  done  to  the  holiness  of  Nature.  Let  us  take  an 
extreme  case,  such  as  a  residence  of  a  Duke  of  Norfolk,  or 
Northumberland  :  of  course  you  would  expect  a  mansion,  in 
some  degree  answerable  to  their  consequence,  with  all  con- 
veniences. The  names  of  Howard  and  Percy  will  always 
stand  high  in  the  regards  of  Englishmen  ;  but  it  is  degrading, 
not  only  to  such  families  as  these,  but  to  every  really  inter- 
esting one,  to  suppose  that  their  importance  will  be  most  felt 
where  most  displayed,  particularly  in  the  way  I  am  now 
alluding  to.  This  is  contracting  a  general  feeling  into  a  local 
one.  Besides,  were  it  not  so  as  to  what  concerns  the  past,  a 
man  would  be  sadly  astray,  who  should  go,  for  example,  to 
modernise  Alnwick  and  its  dependencies,  with  his  head  full 
of  the  ancient  Percies :  he  would  find  nothing  there  which 
would  remind  him  of  them,  except  by  contrast ;  and  of  that 
kind  of  admonition  he  would,  indeed,  have  enough.  But 
this  by  the  by,  for  it  is  against  the  principle  itself  I  am 
contending,  and  not  the  misapplication  of  it. 

After  what  was  said  above,  I  may  ask,  if  anything  con- 
nected with  the  families  of  Howard  and  Percy,  and  their 
rank  and  influence,  and  thus  with  the  state  of  government 
and  society,  could,  in  the  present  age,  be  deemed  a  recom- 
pense for  their  thrusting  themselves  in  between  us  and 
Nature.  Surely  it  is  a  substitution  of  little  things  for  great 
when  we  would  put  a  whole  country  into  a  nobleman's 
livery.  I  know  nothing  which  to  me  would  be  so  pleasing 
or  affecting,  as  to  be  able  to  say  when  I  am  in  the  midst  of 
a  large  estate — This  man  is  not  the  victim  of  his  condition  ; 
he  is  not  the  spoiled  child  of  worldly  grandeur ;  the  thought 
of  himself  does  not  take  the  lead  in  his  enjoyments  :  he  is, 
where  he  ought  to  be,  lowly-minded,  and  has  human  feel- 
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ings ;  he  has  a  true  relish  of  simplicity,  and  therefore  stands 
the  best  chance  of  being  happy ;  at  least,  without  it  there 
is  no  happiness,  because  there  can  be  no  true  sense  of  the 
bounty  and  beauty  of  the  creation,  or  insight  into  the  con- 
stitution of  the  human  mind.  Let  a  man  of  wealth  and 
influence  show,  by  the  appearance  of  the  country  in  his 
neighbourhood,  that  he  treads  in  the  steps  of  the  good  sense 
of  the  age,  and  occasionally  goes  foremost;  let  him  give 
countenance  to  improvements  in  agriculture,  steering  clear 
of  the  pedantry  of  it,  and  showing  that  its  grossest  utilities 
will  connect  themselves  harmoniously  with  the  more  intel- 
lectual arts,  and  even  thrive  the  best  under  such  connection ; 
let  him  do  his  utmost  to  be  surrounded  with  tenants  living 
comfortably,  which  will  always  bring  with  it  the  best  of  all 
graces  which  a  country  can  have — flourishing  fields  and 
happy-looking  houses ;  and  in  that  part  of  his  estate  devoted 
to  park  and  pleasure-ground,  let  him  keep  himself  as  much 
out  of  sight  as  possible ;  let  Nature  be  all  in  all,  taking  care 
that  everything  done  by  man  shall  be  in  the  way  of  being 
adopted  by  her.  If  people  choose  that  a  great  mansion  should 
be  the  chief  figure  in  a  country,  let  this  kind  of  keeping 
prevail  through  the  picture,  and  true  taste  will  find  no  fault. 
I  have  many  remembrances  beating  about  in  my  head 
which  you  would  little  suspect.  I  have  been  thinking  of 
you,  and  Coleridge,  and  our  Scotch  tour,  and  Lord  Lowther's 
grounds,  and  Heaven  knows  what.  I  have  had  before  me 
the  tremendously  long  ell-wide  gravel  walks  of  the  Duke 
of  Athol,  among  the  wild  glens  of  Blair,  Bruar  Water,  and 
Dunkeld,  brushed  neatly,  without  a  blade  of  grass  or  weed 
upon  them,  or  anything  that  bore  traces  of  a  human  foot- 
step ;  much  indeed  of  human  hands,  but  wear  or  tear  of  foot 
was  none.  Thence  I  passed  to  our  neighbour,  Lord  Lowther. 
You  know  that  his  predecessor,  greatly,  without  doubt,  to 
the  advantage  of  the  place,  left  it  to  take  care  of  itself. 
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The  present  Lord  seems  disposed  to  do  something,  but  not 
much.  He  has  a  neighbour,  a  Quaker,  an  amiable,  inoffensive 
man,*  and  a  little  of  a  poet  too,  who  has  amused  himself, 
upon  his  own  small  estate  upon  the  Emont,  in  twining 
pathways  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  making  little  cells 
and  bowers  with  inscriptions  of  his  own  writing,  all  very 
pretty  as  not  spreading  far.  This  man  is  at  present  Arbiter 
Elegantiarum,  or  master  of  the  grounds,  at  Lowther;  and 
what  he  has  done  hitherto  is  very  well,  as  it  is  little  more 
than  making  accessible  what  could  not  before  be  got  at. 

You  know  something  of  Lowther.  I  believe  a  more 
delightful  spot  is  not  under  the  sun.  Last  summer  I  had 
a  charming  walk  along  the  river,  for  which  I  was  indebted 
to  this  man,  whose  intention  is  to  carry  the  walk  along  the 
river-side  till  it  joins  the  great  road  at  Lowther  Bridge, 
which  you  will  recollect,  just  under  Brougham,  about  a  mile 
from  Penrith.  This  to  my  great  sorrow !  for  the  manu- 
factured walk,  which  was  absolutely  necessary  in  many 
places,  will  in  one  place  pass  through  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  forest  ground,  and  will  there  efface  the  most  beautiful 
specimen  of  a  forest  pathway  ever  seen  by  human  eyes,  and 
which  I  have  paced  many  an  hour  when  I  was  a  "youth,  with 
some  of  those  I  best  love.  This  path  winds  on  under  the 
trees,  with  the  wantonness  of  a  river,  or  a  living  creature ; 
and  even  if  I  may  say  so,  with  the  subtlety  of  a  spirit, 
contracting  or  enlarging  itself,  visible  or  invisible  as  it  likes. 
There  is  a  continued  opening  between  the  trees,  a  narrow 
slip  of  green  turf  besprinkled  with  flowers,  chiefly  daisies ; 
and  here  it  is,  if  I  may  use  the  same  kind  of  language,  that 
this  pretty  path  plays  its  pranks,  wearing  away  the  turf  and 
flowers  at  its  pleasure.  When  I  took  the  walk  I  was  speak- 
ing of,  last  summer,  it  was  Sunday.  I  met  several  of  the 
people  of  the  country  posting  to  and  from  church,  in  different 

*  Thomas  Wilkinson. 
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parts;  and  in  a  retired  spot  by  the  river-side  were  two 
musicians  (belonging  probably  to  some  corps  of  volunteers) 
playing  upon  the  hautboy  and  clarionet.  You  may  guess  I 
was  not  a  little  delighted ;  and  as  you  had  been  a  visitor  at 
Lowther,  I  could  not  help  wishing  you  were  with  me. 

And  now  I  am  brought  to  the  sentiment  which  occa- 
ioned  this  detail ;  I  may  say,  brought  back  to  my  subject, 
which  is  this, — that  all  just  and  solid  pleasure  in  natural 
objects  rests  upon  two  pillars,  God  and  Man.  Laying  out 
grounds,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  considered  as  a  liberal  art, 
in  some  sort  like  poetry  and  painting;  and  its  object, 
like  that  of  all  the  liberal  arts,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to 
move  the  affections  under  the  control  of  good  sense ; 
that  is,  of  the  best  and  wisest.  Speaking  with  more 
precision,  it  is  to  assist  Nature  in  moving  the  affections, 
and  surely,  as  I  have  said,  the  affections  of  those  who  have 
the  deepest  perception  of  the  beauty  of  Nature,  who  have 
the  most  valuable  feelings, — that  is,  the  most  permanent,  the 
most  independent,  the  most  ennobling,  connected  with  Nature 
and  human  life.  No  liberal  art  aims  merely  at  the  gratification 
of  an  individual  or  a  class :  the  painter  or  poet  is  degraded 
in  proportion  as  he  does  so ;  the  true  servants  of  the  Arts 
pay  homage  to  the  human  kind  as  impersonated  in  unwarped 
and  enlightened  minds.  If  this  be  so  when  we  are  merely 
putting  together  words  or  colours,  how  much  more  ought 
the  feeling  to  prevail  when  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the 
ities  of  things ;  of  the  beauty  and  harmony,  of  the  joy 
and  happiness,  of  living  creatures ;  of  men  and  children,  of 
birds  and  beasts,  of  hills  and  streams,  and  trees  and  flowers ; 
with  the  changes  of  night  and  day,  evening  and  morning, 
summer  and  winter;  and  all  their  unwearied  actions  and 
energies,  as  benign  in  the  spirit  that  animates  them  as  they 
are  beautiful  and  grand  in  that  form  and  clothing  which  is 
given  to  them  for  the  delight  of  our  senses ! 

II.  E 
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But  I  must  stop,  for  you  feel  these  things  as  deeply  as 
I ;  more  deeply,  if  it  were  only  for  this,  that  you  have  lived 
longer.  What  then  shall  we  say  of  many  great  mansions 
with  their  unqualified  expulsion  of  human  creatures  from 
their  neighbourhood,  happy  or  not ;  houses,  which  do  what 
is  fabled  of  the  upas-tree,  that  they  breathe  out  death  and 
desolation  !  I  know  you  will  feel  with  me  here,  both  as  a 
man,  and  a  lover  and  professor  of  the  Arts.  I  was  glad  to 
hear  from  Lady  Beaumont  that  you  did  not  think  of  remov- 
ing your  village.  Of  course,  much  here  will  depend  upon 
circumstances,  above  all,  with  what  kind  of  inhabitants,  from 
the  nature  of  the  employments  in  that  district,  the  village 
is  likely  to  be  stocked.  But  for  my  part,  strip  my  neigh- 
bourhood of  human  beings,  and  I  should  think  it  one  of  the 
greatest  privations  I  could  undergo.  You  have  all  the 
poverty  of  solitude,  nothing  of  its  elevation.  In  a  word,  if 
I  were  disposed  to  write  a  sermon  (and  this  is  something 
like  one)  upon  the  subject  of  taste  in  natural  beauty,  I  should 
take  for  my  text  the  little  pathway  in  Lowther  Woods,  and 
all  which  I  had  to  say  would  begin  and  end  in  the  human 
heart,  as  under  the  direction  of  Divine  Nature,  conferring 
value  on  the  objects  of  the  senses,  and  pointing  out  what  is 
valuable  in  them. 

I  began  this  subject  with  Coleorton  in  my  thoughts,  and 
a  confidence,  that  whatever  difficulties  or  crosses  (as  of  many 
good  things  it  is  not  easy  to  choose  the  best)  you  might 
meet  with  in  the  practical  application  of  your  principles  of 
Taste,  yet,  being  what  they  are,  you  will  soon  be  pleased 
and  satisfied.  Only  (if  I  may  take  the  freedom  to  say  so) 
do  not  give  way  too  much  to  others :  considering  what  your 
studies  and  pursuits  have  been,  your  own  judgment  must  be 
the  best :  professional  men  may  suggest  hints,  but  I  would 
keep  the  decision  to  myself. 

Lady  Beaumont  utters  something   like  an  apprehension 
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that  the  slowness  of  workmen,  or  other  impediments,  may 
prevent  our  families  meeting  at  Coleorton  next  summer. 
We  shall  be  sorry  for  this,  the  more  so  as  the  same  cause 
will  hinder  your  coming  hither.  At  all  events,  we  shall 
depend  upon  her  frankness,  which  we  take  most  kindly 
indeed — I  mean,  on  the  promise  she  has  made,  to  let  us 
know  whether  you  are  gotten  so  far  through  your  work  as 
to  make  it  comfortable  for  us  all  to  be  together. 

I  cannot  close  this  letter  without  a  word  about  myself. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am  not  yet  settled  to  any  serious 
employment.  The  expectation  of  Coleridge  not  a  little 
unhinges  me,  and  still  more,  the  number  of  visitors  we  have 
had ;  but  winter  is  approaching,  and  I  have  good  hopes.  I 
mentioned  Michael  Angelo's  poetry  some  time  ago ;  it  is  the 
most  difficult  to  construe  I  ever  met  with,  but  just  what  you 
would  expect  from  such  a  man,  showing  abundantly  how 
conversant  his  soul  was  with  great  things.  There  is  a 
mistake  in  the  world  concerning  the  Italian  language ;  the 
poetry  of  Dante  and  Michael  Angelo  proves  that  if  there  be 
little  majesty  and  strength  in  Italian  verse,  the  fault  is  in 
the  authors,  and  not  in  the  tongue.  I  can  translate,  and 
have  translated,  two  books  of  Ariosto,  at  the  rate,  nearly, 
of  100  lines  a  day ;  but  so  much  meaning  has  been  put  by 
Michael  Angelo  into  so  little  room,  and  that  meaning  some- 
times so  excellent  in  itself,  that  I  found  the  difficulty  of 
translating  him  insurmountable.  I  attempted,  at  least, 
fifteen  of  the  Sonnets,  but  could  not  anywhere  succeed.  I 
have  sent  you  the  only  one  I  was  able  to  finish ;  *  it  is  far 
from  being  the  best  or  most  characteristic,  but  the  others 
were  too  much  for  me. 


*  It  was  the  one  beginning — 

Yes,  Hope  may  with  my  strong  desire  keep  pace. 
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No  news  of  Coleridge.  The  length  of  this  letter  is  quite 
formidable;  forgive  it.  Farewell — and  believe  me,  my 
dear  Sir  George,  your  truly  affectionate  friend, 

W.    WOKDSWOETH." 

The  next  letter  refers  to  the  same  subject  and  to  public 
events,  to  Lord  Nelson  and  Mr  Pitt,  as  well  as  to  his  own 
poems. 

"GRASMERE,  February  llth,  1806. 

MY  DEAR  SIR  GEORGE, — Upon  opening  this  letter,  you 
must  have  seen  that  it  is  accompanied  with  a  copy  of 
verses.*  I  hope  they  will  give  you  some  pleasure,  as  it  will 
be  the  best  way  in  which  they  can  repay  me  for  a  little 
vexation,  of  which  they  have  been  the  cause.  They  were 
written  several  weeks  ago,  and  I  wished  to  send  them  to 
you,  but  could  not  muster  up  resolution,  as  I  felt  that  they 
were  so  unworthy  of  the  subject.  Accordingly  I  kept  them 
by  me  from  week  to  week,  with  a  hope  (which  has  proved 
vain)  that,  in  some  happy  moment,  a  new  fit  of  inspiration 
would  help  me  to  mend  them ;  and  hence  my  silence,  which, 
with  your  usual  goodness,  I  know  you  will  excuse. 

You  will  find  that  the  verses  are  allusive  to  Lord 
Nelson ;  and  they  will  show  that  I  must  have  sympathised 
with  you  in  admiration  of  the  man,  and  sorrow  for  our  loss. 
Yet,  considering  the  matter  coolly,  there  was  little  to  regret. 
The  state  of  Lord  Nelson's  health,  I  suppose,  was  such  that 
he  could  not  have  lived  long ;  and  the  first  burst  of  exulta- 
tion upon  landing  in  his  native  country,  and  his  reception 
here,  would  have  been  dearly  bought,  perhaps,  by  pain  and 
bodily  weakness,  and  distress  among  his  friends,  which  he 
could  neither  remove  nor  alleviate.  Few  men  have  ever 
died  under  circumstances  so  likely  to  make  their  death  of 

*  The  Happy  Warrior. 
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benefit  to  their  country ;  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  his  life 
could  have  done  comparable  to  it.  The  loss  of  such  men  as 
Lord  Nelson  is,  indeed,  great  and  real ;  but  surely  not  for  the 
reason  which  makes  most  people  grieve — a  supposition  that 
no  other  such  man  is  in  the  country.  The  old  ballad  has 
taught  us  how  to  feel  on  these  occasions : 

I  trust  I  have  within  my  realm 
Five  hundred  good  as  he. 

But  this  is  the  evil,  that  nowhere  is  merit  so  much  under 
the  power  of  what  (to  avoid  a  more  serious  expression)  one 
may  call  that  of  fortune,  as  in  military  and  naval  service ; 
and  it  is  five  hundred  to  one  that  such  men  will  not  have 
attained  situations  where  they  can  show  themselves,  so  that 
the  country  may  know  in  whom  to  trust.  Lord  Nelson  had 
attained  that  situation ;  and,  therefore,  I  think  (and  not  for 
the  other  reason),  ought  we  chiefly  to  lament  that  he  is  taken 
from  us. 

Mr  Pitt  is  also  gone  !  by  tens  of  thousands  looked  upon 
in  like  manner  as  a  great  loss.  For  my  own  part,  as 
probably  you  know,  I  have  never  been  able  to  regard  his 
political  life  with  complacency.  I  believe  him,  however,  to 
have  been  as  disinterested  a  man,  and  as  true  a  lover  of  his 
country,  as  it  was  possible  for  so  ambitious  a  man  to  be. 
His  first  wish  (though  probably  unknown  to  himself)  was 
that  his  country  should  prosper  under  his  administration ; 
his  next  that  it  should  prosper.  Could  the  order  of  these 
wishes  have  been  reversed,  Mr  Pitt  would  have  avoided 
many  of  the  grievous  mistakes  into  which,  I  think,  he  fell. 

I  know,  my  dear  Sir  George,  you  will  give  me  credit  for 
speaking  without  arrogance ;  and  I  am  aware  it  is  not 
unlikely  you  may  differ  greatly  from  me  in  these  points. 
But  I  like,  in  some  things,  to  differ  with  a  friend,  and  that 
he  should  know  I  differ  from  him ;  it  seems  to  make  a  more 
healthy  friendship,  to  act  as  a  relief  to  those  notions  and 
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feelings  which  we  have  in  common,  and  to  give  them  a  grace 
and  spirit  which  they  could  not  otherwise  possess. 

There  were  some  parts  in  the  long  letter  which  I  wrote 
about  laying  out  grounds,  in  which  the  expression  must  have 
been  left  imperfect.  I  like  splendid  mansions  in  their 
proper  places,  and  have  no  objection  to  large  or  even 
obtrusive  houses  in  themselves.  My  dislike  is  to  that 
system  of  gardening  which,  because  a  house  happens  to  be 
large  or  splendid,  and  stands  at  the  head  of  a  large  domain, 
establishes  it  therefore  as  a  principle  that  the  house  ought 
to  dye  all  the  surrounding  country  with  a  strength  of 
colouring,  and  to  an  extent  proportionate  to  its  own 
importance.  This  system,  I  think,  is  founded  in  false 
taste,  false  feeling,  and  its  effects  disgusting  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  reason  you  mention  as  having  induced  you 
to  build  was  worthy  of  you,  and  gave  me  the  highest 
pleasure.  But  I  hope  God  will  grant  you  and  Lady 
Beaumont  life  to  enjoy  yourselves  the  fruit  of  your 
exertions  for  many  years. 

We  have  lately  had  much  anxiety  about  Coleridge. 
What  can  have  become  of  him  ?  It  must  be  upwards  of 
three  months  since  he  landed  at  Trieste.  Has  he  returned 
to  Malta,  think  you,  or  what  can  have  befallen  him  ?  He 
has  never  since  been  heard  of.  ... 

I  have  thoughts  of  sending  the  verses  to  a  newspaper." 

Passing  over  several  letters  from  Wordsworth  and  his 
sister,  referring  chiefly  to  Coleridge,  Dorothy  wrote  thus  to 
Lady  Beaumont,  on  the  9th  July  1806,  about  their  going 
south  to  Coleorton  : — 

"  GRASMERE,  July  9th,  Monday. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, —  ...  In  the  first  place,  then,  we 
seem  to  have  no  other  spot  to  turn  to,  for  there  is  not  a 
house  in  this  neighbourhood;  and  our  continuing  here 
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during  another  winter  would  be  attended  with  so  many 
serious  inconveniences,  especially  to  my  brother,  who  has  no 
quiet  corner  in  which  to  pursue  his  studies,  no  room  but 
that  where  we  all  sit  ...  that  we  feel  that  nothing  short 
of  absolute  impossibility  should  prevent  us  from  moving. 
Cver  since  my  brother's  return  from  London,  we  have 
thought  about  our  removal  to  Coleorton  as  the  only  scheme 
in  our  power ;  but  I  abstained  from  speaking  of  it  to  you, 
thinking  that  at  our  meeting  all  things  might  be  better 
explained.  The  solitude  would  be  no  evil  to  us  with  such  a 
treasure  of  books,  and  even  the  dirty  roads  a  trifling  one, 
the  house  being  so  large  that  it  would  not  be  irksome  or 
unhealthful  to  be  confined  there  in  rainy  weather.  There 
is  but  one  circumstance  which  casts  a  damp  upon  our 
prospects  .  .  .  the  being  in  your  house  and  you  not  there ; 
so  near  you,  as  it  were,  and  not  enjoying  your  society.  On 
this  account,  ...  if  any  house  should  become  vacant  in 
this  neighbourhood  before  the  beginning  of  winter,  of  course 
it  would  be  desirable  to  take  it,  and  defer  our  journey  till 
the  end  of  next  summer,  when  you  will  be  there  also — for 
I  hope  there  will  be  no  further  delay  in  the  finishing  of  your 
building.  .•  .  ." 

In  another  letter,  two  months  later,  she  said  that  as 
soon  as  they  received  the  invitation  to  Coleorton,  they 
"  determined  to  seek  no  further  for  a  house  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, except  in  the  case  of  Coleridge's  wintering  at 
Keswick,  should  he  determine  so  to  do ;  if,  within  three  or 
four  miles  of  Keswick  (which  is  very  improbable),  a  suitable 
house  should  be  vacant,  my  brother  will  take  it,  for  the  sake 
of  being  near  to  Coleridge." 

On  the  21st  August  Wordsworth  wrote  to  Sir  George, 
congratulating  him  upon  Coleridge's  arrival  and  recovery 
from  illness,  and  referred  again,  at  some  length,  to  the  Place 
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Fell  property  (see  p.   32).       His  allusion  to  this  is  note- 
worthy : — 

"  My  uneasiness  did  not  arise  so  much  from  being  thus 
betrayed  into  an  obligation  to  Lord  Lowther,  as  from  the 
specific  circumstances  attending  that  obligation.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  a  man  of  letters  (and  indeed  all  public  men  of 
every  pursuit)  ought  to  be  severely  frugal.  If  I  ought  to  be 
frugal  of  my  own  money,  much  more  ought  I  to  be  so  of 
another  person's,  particularly  of  a  generous-minded  person. 
Now  the  object  here  was  not  worth  an  additional  £200  of 
my  own  money,  and  therefore  much  less  of  Lord  Lowther's. 
Had  indeed  the  object  been  very  important,  such  as  putting 
me  in  possession  of  a  place  where  I  had  long  lived,  and  with 
which  I  had  connected  many  interesting  feelings,  I  might 
not  have  thought  that  any  sense  of  honour  or  independence, 
however  nice,  ought  to  call  upon  me  to  shrink  from  such  an 
act  of  kindness  and  munificence.  But  this  was  not  the  case 
here ;  the  spot  had  little  to  recommend  it  to  me  but  its  own 
beauty,  and  Providence  has  dealt  so  kindly  with  this  country 
that  this  is  little  distinction. 

Applethwaite,  I  hope,  will  remain  in  my  family  for  many 
generations.  With  my  will  it  should  never  be  parted  with,* 
unless  the  character  of  the  place  be  entirely  changed,  as  I 
am  sorry  to  say  there  is  some  reason  to  apprehend ;  a  cotton- 
mill  being,  I  am  told,  already  planted,  or  to  be  planted,  in 
the  glen.  I  shall  see  the  place  to-morrow. 

The  matter  of  your  advice  about  building  I  have  long 
laid  to  my  heart ;  and  it  has  (as  is  common  in  these  cases) 
just  answered  the  purpose  of  quickening  the  temptation  to 
be  dabbling.  The  temptation  I  like,  and  I  should  content 
myself  with  the  pleasure  ic  gives  me  through  my  whole  life 
(I  have  at  least  built  five  hundred  houses,  in  five  hundred 
different  places,  with  garden,  grounds,  &c.),  but  I  have  no 

*  It  still  belongs  to  the  Wordsworths. 
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house  to  cover  me,  and  know  not  where  to  get  one.  But 
seriously,  I  do  not  mean  to  entangle  myself  with  rashness. 
This  is  what  everybody  has  said,  and  means  nothing.  What 
then  shall  I  say  ?  My  object  is  not  to  build  a  new  house, 
only  to  add  two  rooms  to  an  old  one,  and  this  on  the  sup- 
position that  we  do  not  go  southward  with  Coleridge. 

...  I  told  Wilkinson  frankly,  yet  in  as  gentle  a  man- 
ner as  I  could,  that  I  should  not  have  accepted  Lord  L.'s 
offer  if  I  had  been  consulted,  and  upon  what  principle  I 
should  have  refused.  This  he  took  very  well,  and  seemed 
quite  happy  that  he  had  not  consulted  me.  The  spot  I  re- 
examined  last  Sunday,  and  a  most  beautiful  one  it  is.  How 
happy  should  I  be  to  show  it  to  you  and  Lady  Beaumont ! 
I  don't  know  any  place  where  more  recommendation  lies  in 
so  little  room. 

...  I  like  your  idea  of  republishing  your  ancestor's  poems, 
and  promise  myself  great  pleasure  in  reading  them.  If  I 
could  be  of  any  service  in  editing  the  book,  nothing  would 
give  me  more  satisfaction,  either  in  the  way  of  prefixing  a 
life,  carrying  the  work  through  the  press,  or  anything  else. 

As  soon  as  we  have  seen  Coleridge  we  shall  be  able  to 
say  something  positive  about  our  journey  to  Coleorton." 

During  the  same  autumn,  and  before  they  left  Grasmere, 
Wordsworth  wrote  thus  to  Sir  George  : — 

"...  I  like  your  ancestor's  verses  the  more,  the  more  I 
see  of  them;  they  are  manly,  dignified,  and  extremely 
harmonious.  I  do  not  remember  in  any  author  of  that  age 
such  a  series  of  well-tuned  couplets. 

What  shall  I  say  of  Coleridge  ?  or  what  can  I  say  ? 
My  dear  friend,  this  is  certain,  that  he  is  destined  to  be 
unhappy.  I  would  not  distress  you  and  Lady  Beaumont 
with  this,  but  it  is  not  to  be  kept  from  you,  and  ought  not, 
loving  him  and  us  as  you  do.  I  believe  I  have  spoken  to 
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Lady  Beaumont  of  his  domestic  situation,  so  that  the  little 
which  I  shall  now  say  will  not  be  altogether  new,  and  there- 
fore will,  I  hope,  be  less  felt.  In  fact,  he  dare  not  go  home, 
he  recoils  so  much  from  the  thought  of  domesticating  with 
Mrs  C.,  with  whom,  though  on  many  accounts  he  much 
respects  her,  he  is  so  miserable  that  he  dare  not  encounter 
it.  What  a  deplorable  thing !  I  have  written  to  him  to 
say  that  if  he  does  not  come  down  immediately,  I  must 
insist  upon  seeing  him  somewhere.  If  he  appoints  London, 
I  shall  go.  I  believe  if  anything  good  is  to  be  done  for  him, 
it  must  be  done  by  me.  .  .  .  He  has  no  plan  for  his  own 
residence,  and  as  yet  has  taken  no  notice  of  anything  we 
have  said  of  our  movements  depending  upon  him  and  his." 

About  the  same  time  Dorothy  wrote  to  Lady  Beaumont — 
"  I  have  put  off  writing  to  you  for  many  days,  hoping 
always  that  the  next  post  would  bring  us  a  letter  from 
Coleridge  himself,  from  which  some  comfort  might  be 
gathered,  and  a  more  accurate  estimate  formed  of  the 
state  of  his  mind.  But  no  letter  has  arrived.  I  have, 
however,  the  satisfaction  of  telling  you  that  he  is  to  be 
at  home  on  the  29th  of  this  month.  He  has  written  to 
acquaint  Mrs  Coleridge  with  this,  and  has  told  her  that  he 
has  some  notion  of  giving  a  course  of  lectures  in  London  in 
the  winter.  This  is  all  we  know ;  I  do  not  imagine  he  has 
mentioned  the  subject  of  the  lectures  to  Mrs  C.  Whatever 
his  plan  may  be,  I  confess  I  very  much  wish  he  may  not 
put  it  in  practice,  and  for  many  reasons  :  first,  because  I 
fear  his  health  would  suffer  from  late  hours,  and  being  led 
too  much  into  company ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  I  would 
fain  see  him  address  the  whole  powers  of  his  soul  to  some 
great  work  in  prose  or  verse,  of  which  the  effect  would  be 
permanent,  and  not  personal  and  transitory.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  much  permanent  good  may  not  be  produced  by 
communicating  knowledge  by  means  of  lectures,  but  a  man 
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is  perpetually  tempted  to  lower  himself  to  his  hearers,  to 
bring  them  into  sympathy  with  him,  and  no  one  would  be 
more  likely  to  yield  to  such  temptation  than  Coleridge ; 
therefore  at  every  period  of  his  life  the  objection  would  have 
applied  to  his  devoting  himself  to  this  employment.  But  at 
this  present  time  it  seems  almost  necessary  that  he  should 
have  one  grand  object  before  him,  which  would  turn  his 
thoughts  away  in  a  steady  course  from  his  own  unhappy  lot, 
and  so  prevent  petty  irritations  and  distresses,  and  in  the 
end  produce  a  habit  of  reconcilement  and  submission. 

My  clear  friend,  you  will  judge  how  much  we  have 
suffered  from  anxiety  and  distress  within  the  few  last  weeks. 
We  have  long  known  how  unfit  Coleridge  and  his  wife  were 
for  each  other ;  but  we  had  hoped  that  his  ill-health,  and 
the  present  need  his  children  have  of  his  care  and  fatherly 
instructions,  and  the  reflections  of  his  own  mind  during  this 
long  absence  would  have  so  wrought  upon  him  that  he  might 
have  returned  home  with  comfort,  ready  to  partake  of  the 
blessings  of  friendship,  which  he  surely  has  in  an  abundant 
degree,  and  to  devote  himself  to  his  studies  and  his  children. 
I  now  trust  he  has  brought  himself  into  this  state  of  mind, 
but  as  we  have  had  no  letters  from  him  since  that  miserable 
one  which  we  received  a  short  time  before  my  brother 
mentioned  the  subject  to  Sir  George,  I  do  not  know  what 
his  views  are.  Poor  soul !  he  had  a  struggle  of  many  years, 
striving  to  bring  Mrs  C.  to  a  change  of  temper,  and  some- 
thing like  communion  with  him  in  his  enjoyments.  He  is 
now,  I  trust,  effectually  convinced  that  he  has  no  power  of 
this  sort,  and  he  has  had  so  long  a  time  to  know  and  feel 
this,  that  I  would  gladly  hope  things  will  not  be  so  bad  as 
he  imagines  when  he  finds  himself  once  again  with  his 
children  under  his  own  roof.  If  he  can  make  use  of  the 
knowledge  which  he  has  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  pro- 
ducing powers  and  qualities  of  mind  which  are  not  in  her, 
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or  of  much  changing  what  is  unsuitable  to  his  disposition,  I 
do  not  think  he  will  be  unhappy ;  I  am  sure  I  think  he 
ought  not  to  be  miserable.  While  he  imagined  he  had  any- 
thing to  hope  for,  no  wonder  that  his  perpetual  disappoint- 
ments made  him  so !  But  suppose  him  once  reconciled  to 
that  one  great  want,  an  utter  want  of  sympathy,  I  believe 
he  may  live  in  peace  and  quiet.  Mrs  C.  has  many  excellent 
qualities,  as  you  observe,  .  .  .  and  I  believe  she  would  have 
made  an  excellent  wife  to  many  persons.  Coleridge  is  as 
little  fitted  for  her  as  she  for  him,  and  I  am  truly  sorry  for 
her.  When  we  meet  you  at  Coleorton,  I  trust  we  shall 
have  been  with  Coleridge  long  enough  to  know  what  comfort 
he  is  likely  to  have.  In  the  meantime,  I  will  say  no  more 
on  this  distressing  subject,  unless  some  change  should  happen 
much  for  the  better  or  the  worse.  I  hope  everything  from 
the  effect  of  my  brother's  conversation  upon  Coleridge's  mind  ; 
and  bitterly  do  I  regret  that  he  did  not  at  first  go  to  London 
to  meet  him,  as  I  think  he  might  have  roused  him  up,  and 
preserved  him  from  much  of  the  misery  that  he  has  endured. 
.  .  .  We  think  that  nothing  will  prevent  our  accepting  your 
kind  offer ;  for  it  is  plain  that  Coleridge  does  not  wish  us 
to  go  to  Keswick,  as  he  has  not  replied  to  that  part  of 
William's  letter  in  which  he  spoke  of  our  plans  for  the 
winter.  We  shall,  therefore,  prepare  ourselves  to  be  ready 
to  set  off  at  any  time  that  you  shall  appoint.  ..." 

Settled  at  Coleorton  for  the  winter,  Wordsworth  wrote 
thus  to  Sir  George : — 

11  Nov.  10,  1806. 

...  You  know  that  at  Grasmere  the  high  mountains 
conceal  from  us  in  a  great  measure  the  splendour  of  a  western 
sky  at  sunset.  We  have  often  regretted  this,  and  we  congratu- 
lated ourselves  that  evening  on  the  opportunity  which  our 
present  comparatively  flat  situation  would  give  us  of  enjoying 
a  sight  from  which  we  had  long  been  excluded.  We  have  had 


one  or  two  fine  evenings  since,  but  nothing  like  that  first, 
which  was,  I  think,  the  most  magnificent  I  ever  beheld.  .  .  . 
We  have  not  yet  rambled  much  about.  Once  I  have 
been  at  the  fir-wood  with  Miss  Hutchinson,  once  at  the  pool 
with  M.  W.,  and  once  had  a  long  walk  with  my  sister  about 
the  house  and  in  the  kitchen  garden.  Your  new  building 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  improve  upon  me  much.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  with  the  spot — a  discovery  since 
your  departure — which  Lady  Beaumont  has  chosen,  I  con- 
jecture, for  a  winter  garden.  It  will  be  a  delightful  place. 
By  the  by,  there  is  a  pleasing  paper  in  the  Spectator  (in  the 
7th  vol.,  No.  477)  upon  this  subject.  The  whole  is  well 
worth  reading,  particularly  that  part  which  relates  to  the 
winter  garden.  He  mentions  hollies  and  hornbean  as  plants 
which  his  place  is  full  of.  The  horn-bean  I  do  not  know, 
but  the  holly  I  looked  for  in  Lady  B.'s  ground,  and  could  not 
find.  For  its  own  beauty,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  hills  and 
crags  of  the  North,  let  it  be  scattered  here  in  profusion.  It 
is  of  slow  growth,  no  doubt,  but  not  so  slow  as  generally 
supposed ;  and  then  it  does  grow,  and  somebody,  we  hope, 
will  enjoy  it.  Among  the  barbarisers  of  our  beautiful  Lake 
region,  of  those  who  bring  and  those  who  take  away,  there 
are  few  whom  I  have  execrated  more  than  an  extirpator  of 
this  beautiful  shrub,  or  rather  tree — the  holly.  This  worthy, 
thank  Heaven !  is  not  a  native,  but  he  comes  from  far ;  and 
his  business  is  to  make  bird-lime,  and  so  down  go  these  fair 
creatures  of  Nature  wherever  he  can  find  them.  (You  know 
probably  that  bird-lime  is  made  of  the  bark  of  the  holly.)  I 
would  also  plant  yew,  which  is  of  still  slower  growth.  One 
thought  struck  me  too  relating  to  the  grounds,  which  I  will 
mention.  I  should  not  be  for  planting  many  forest  trees 
about  the  house,  by  the  side  of  those  which  are  already  at 
their  full  growth ;  when  I  planted  at  all  there,  I  should 
rather  choose  thickets  of  underwood,  hazels,  wild  roses,  honey- 
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suckle,  hollies,  thorns,  and  trailing  plants,  such  as  travellers' 
joy,  &c.  My  reason,  in  addition  to  the  beauty  of  these,  is 
that  they  would  never  be  compared  with  the  grown-up  trees, 
whereas  young  trees  of  the  same  kind,  will,  and  must,  appear 
insignificant.  Observe  my  remark  only  applies  to  placing 
these  young  trees  ly  the  side  of  the  others ;  where  there  is  an 
open  space  of  any  size  it  does  not  hold. 

Miss  Hutchinson  and  I  were  at  church  yesterday.  We 
were  pleased  with  the  singing ;  and  I  have  often  heard  a  far 
worse  parson — I  mean  as  to  reading.  His  sermon  was,  to 
be  sure,  as  village  sermons  often  are,  very  injudicious.  .  .  . 
I  don't  know  that  I  ever  heard  in  a  country  pulpit  a  sermon 
that  had  any  special  bearing  on  the  condition  of  the  majority 
of  the  audience.  I  was  sorry  to  see  at  Coleorton  few  middle- 
aged  men,  or  even  women  ;  the  congregation  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  old  persons,  particularly  old  men,  and  boys  and 
girls.  ...  I  have  talked  much  chit-chat.  I  have  chosen  to 
do  this  rather  than  give  way  to  my  feelings,  which  were  power- 
fully called  out  by  your  affecting  and  beautiful  letter.  I  will 
say  this,  and  this  only,  that  I  esteem  your  friendship  one  of 
the  best  gifts  of  my  life.  I  and  my  family  owe  much  to  you 
and  Lady  Beaumont.  I  need  not  say  that  I  do  not  mean  any 
additions  to  our  comfort  or  happiness.  ...  I  speak  of  soul 
indebted  to  soul.  ...  In  a  day  or  two  I  mean  to  send  a  sheet 
of  my  intended  volume  to  the  press ;  it  would  give  me  pleasure 
to  desire  the  printer  to  send  you  the  sheets  as  they  are  struck 
off  if  you  could  have  them  free  of  expense.  There  is  no 
forming  a  true  estimate  of  a  volume  of  small  poems  by  read- 
ing them  all  together  ;  one  stands  in  the  way  of  the  other. 
They  must  either  be  read  a  few  at  once,  or  the  book  must 
remain  some  time  by  one,  before  a  judgment  can  be  made  of 
the  quantity  of  thought  and  feeling  and  imagery  it  contains,* 
and  what,  and  what  variety  of  moods  of  mind,  it  can  either 
impart,  or  is  suited  to. 
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My  sister  is  writing  to  Lady  Beaumont,  and  will  tell  her 
how  comfortable  we  are  here,  and  everything  relating  thereto. 
Alas  !  we  have  had  no  tidings  of  Coleridge — a  certain  proof 
that  he  continues  to  be  very  unhappy.  Farewell  my  dear 
friend. — Most  faithfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

WM.  WORDSWORTH." 

Xhe  following  is  part  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth's  letter  to 
Lady  Beaumont : — 

"  COLEORTON,  Friday ',  15th  November. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, — We  like  the  place  more  and  more 
every  day,  for  every  day  we  find  fresh  comfort  in  having  a 
roomy  house.  The  sitting-room,  where  by  the  fireside  we 
have  seen  some  glorious  sunsets,  we  far  more  than  like — we 
already  love  it.  These  sunsets  are  a  gift  of  our  new 
residence,  for  shut  up  as  we  are  among  the  mountains  in  our 
small  deep  valley,  we  have  but  a  glimpse  of  the  glory  of  the 
evening  through  one  gap  called  the  Dunmail  Gap,  the 
inverted  arch  which  you  pass  through  in  going  to  Keswick. 
On  Wednesday  evening  my  brother  and  I  walked  backwards 
and  forwards  under  the  trees  near  the  hall  just  after  the 
sun  was  gone  down,  and  we  felt  as  if  we  were  admitted  to  a 
new  delight.  From  the  horizon's  edge  to  a  great  height  the 
sky  was  covered  with  rosy  clouds,  and  I  cannot  conceive 
anything  more  beautiful  and  glorious  and  solemn  than  this 
light  seen  through  the  trees,  and  the  majestic  trees  them- 
selves ;  and  afterwards,  when  we  went  lower  down,  and  had 
the  church  spire  and  your  new  house  backed  by  the  west, 
they  had  a  very  fine  effect.  We  continued  to  walk  till  the 
sky  was  gloomy  all  over,  and  two  lights  (we  supposed  from 
coal-pits)  on  the  hill  opposite  to  the  hall,  where  the  grove 
.stands  whither  you  want  to  decoy  the  rooks,  were  left  to 
shine  with  full  effect,  and  they  looked  very  wild.  .  .  . 
Mr  Craig  has  planted  honeysuckles  beside  the  pillars  at  the 
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door.  .  .  .  We  have  requested  him  to  plant  some  of  the 
clematis  or  travellers'  joy,  a  plant  which  is  very  beautiful, 
especially  by  moonlight  in  winter,  grows  rapidly,  and  makes 
a  delicious  bower.  What  above  all  things  I  delight  in  is 
the  piece  of  ground  you  have  chosen  for  your  winter  garden ; 
the  hillocks  and  slopes,  and  the  hollow  shape  of  the  whole, 
will  make  it  a  perfect  wilderness  when  the  trees  get  up. 
.  .  .  My  brother  works  very  hard  at  his  poems,  preparing 
them  for  the  press.  Miss  Hutchinson  is  the  transcriber. 
She  also  orders  dinner,  and  attends  to  the  kitchen ;  so  that 
the  labour  being  so  divided  we  have  all  plenty  of  leisure. 
...  I  do  not  understand  anything  by  that  line  of  Michael 
Angelo  but  this,  that  he,  seeing  in  the  expression  and  light 
of  her  eye  so  much  of  the  divine  nature, — that  is,  receiving 
from  thence  such  an  assurance  of  the  divine  nature  being  in 
her — he  felt  therefrom  a  more  confirmed  belief  or  sentiment 
or  sensation  of  the  divinity  of  his  own,  and  was  thereby 
purified.  .  .  . 

I  have  kept  back  from  speaking  of  Coleridge,  for  what 
can  I  say  ?  We  have  had  no  letter,  though  we  have  written 
again.  You  shall  hear  of  it  when  he  writes  to  us." 

On  the  17th  November,  Dorothy  wrote  again  to  Lady 
Beaumont : — 

"...  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  you  about  poor  Cole- 
ridge. We  have  had  four  letters  from  him,  and  in  all  he 
speaks  with  the  same  steadiness  of  his  resolution  to  separate 
from  Mrs  C.,  and  she  has  fully  agreed  to  it,  and  consented  that 
he  should  take  Hartley  and  Derwent,  and  superintend  their 
education,  she  being  allowed  to  have  them  at  the  holidays.  I 
say  she  has  agreed  to  the  separation,  but  in  a  letter  which  we 
have  received  to-night  he  tells  us  that  she  breaks  out  into  out- 
rageous passions,  and  urges  continually  that  one  argument 
(in  fact  the  only  one  which  has  the  least  effect  upon  her 
mind),  that  this  person,  and  that  person,  and  everybody  will 
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.  .  .  He  says :  '  If  I  go  away  without  them  I  am  a  bird 
has  struggled  himself  from  off  a  bird-lime  twig,  and 
en  finds  a  string  round  his  leg  pulling  him  back/     My 
ther  has  written  to  advise  him  to  bring  the  boys  to  us. 
.  I  hope  my  brother's  letter  will  make  him  determine  to 
me  with  them  here,  and  that  I  shall  have  to  tell  you  that 
they  are  here  before  the  end  of  this  week. 

.You  were  very  kind  in  transcribing  the  passage  from 
Pascal.  ...  It  is  a  beautiful  passage — indeed  very  beautiful ; 
but  there  is  always  a  something  wanting  to  the  fulness  of 
my  satisfaction  in  the  expression  of  all  elevated  sentiments 
in  the  French  language ;  and  I  cannot  but  think,  simple  as 
the  conception  is,  and  suitable  as  is  the  expression,  that  if 
Pascal  had  been  an  Englishman,  having  the  same  exalted 
spirit  of  piety  and  the  same  genius,  and  had  written  in 
English,  there  would  have  been  more  of  dignity  in  the 
language  of  the  sentences  you  have  quoted,  and  they  would 
ave  been  more  impressive.  There  is  a  richness  and 
strength  in  the  language  of  our  own  great  writers  that  I 
could  never  perceive  in  the  Erench ;  but  I  have  not  read 
much  in  Erench,  except  poetry  and  common  light  reading 
such  as  everybody  reads,  so  I  have  little  right  to  suppose 
myself  a  judge. 

William  has  written  two  other  poems,  which  you  will 
see  when  they  are  printed.  He  composes  frequently  in  the 
grove,  and  Mr  Gray  is  going  to  put  him  up  a  bench  under 
the  hollies.  We  have  not  yet  received  a  sheet  from  the 
printer.  .  .  .  William  and  I  went  to  Grace  Dieu  last  week. 
We  were  enchanted  with  the  little  valley,  and  its  rocks,  and 
the  rocks  of  Charnwood  upon  the  hill,  on  which  we  rested 
'or  a  long  time.  Adieu,  my  dear  friend.  .  .  .  Yours  ever, 

DOEOTHY  WOKDSWORTH." 

On  December  22nd  she  wrote  again  as  follows:— 
II.  F 
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"  MY  DEAR  FEIEND, — We  are  in  expectation  every  moment 
of  poor  Coleridge  and  his  son  Hartley.  They  were  to  leave 
Kendal  on  Wednesday,  and  if  they  had  come  as  quickly  as 
my  brother  and  Miss  H.,  they  would  have  been  here  last 
night.  C.  says  that  Mrs  Coleridge  intends  removing  south- 
ward in  the  spring,  and  is  to  meet  him  in  London  with 
Derwent,  who  till  that  time  is  to  stay  with  her.  .  .  .  He 
writes  calmly  and  in  better  spirits.  Mrs  C.  had  been 
outrageous ;  but  for  the  last  two  or  three  days  she  had 
become  more  quiet,  and  appeared  to  be  tolerably  reconciled 
to  his  arrangements.  I  had  a  letter  from  her  last  week — a 
strange  letter !  She  wrote  just  as  if  all  things  were  going 
on  as  usual,  and  we  knew  nothing  of  the  intentions  of 
Coleridge.  She  gives  but  a  very  gloomy  account  of  Cole- 
ridge's health,  but  this  in  her  old  way,  without  the  least 
feeling  or  sense  of  his  sufferings.  I  do  think,  indeed,  that 
the  state  of  his  health  will  absolutely  prevent  him  from 
lecturing.  It  is  a  sad  pity  that  he  did  not  formally  decline 
accepting  the  proposal,  as  I  believe  his  heart  was  never  in 
-it,  and  nothing  but  the  dreamy  and  miserable  state  of  his 
mind  (which  prevented  him  from  doing  anything)  kept  him 
from  saying  that  he  would  not  lecture.  .  .  ." 

The  Memorials  of  Coleorton  must  be  referred  to  for  the 
letter  to  Lady  Beaumont  on  the  laying  out  of  the  winter 
garden  at  the  Hall,  a  letter  which  Wordsworth  called  "  the 
longest  he  ever  wrote  in  his  life."*  It  is  an  extremely  in- 
teresting letter  in  its  minute  details.  He  depicts  an  almost 
ideal  garden — variety  and  unity  combined,  in  a  way  in  which 
they  have  perhaps  never  been  actually  carried  out ;  but  to 
this  day  the  winter  garden  of  Coleorton  remains  a  monument 
of  Wordsworth's  insight  into  the  principles  of  Art  as  applied 
to  landscape  gardening.  The  same  insight  was  seen  in  his 
criticism  of  Uvedale  Price's  domain  at  Foxley,  in  the  sug- 

*  See  Memorials,  vol.  i.,  pp.  191-209. 
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gestions  he  made  about  the  laying  out  of  the  grounds  at 
Foxhowe  and  Lancrigg,  and  in  the  terrace  walks  and 
winding  paths  at  his  own  residence  of  Eydal  Mount. 

On  the    23rd  December  Dorothy  wrote  again  to  Lady 
Beaumont : — 

"  Coleridge  and  his  son  Hartley  arrived  on  Sunday  after- 
noon. My  dear  Lady  Beaumont,  the  pleasure  of  welcoming 
him  to  your  house  mingled  with  our  joy,  and  I  think  I 
never  was  more  happy  in  my  life  than  when  we  had  had 
him  an  hour  by  the  fireside :  for  his  looks  were  much  more 
like  his  own  old  self,  and  though  we  only  talked  of  common 
things,  and  of  our  friends,  we  perceived  that  he  was  con- 
tented in  his  mind,  and  had  settled  things  at  home  to  his 
satisfaction.  He  has  been  tolerably  well  and  cheerful  ever 
since,  and  has  begun  with  his  books.  Hartley,  poor  boy  !  is 
very  happy,  and  looks  uncommonly  well.  ...  I  long  to  know 
your  opinion  and  Sir  George's  of  my  brother's  plan  of  the 
winter  garden.  Coleridge  (as  we  females  are  also)  is  much 
delighted  with  it,  only  he  doubts  about  the  fountain,  and  he 
thinks  it  is  possible  that  an  intermingling  of  birch  trees 
somewhere,  on  account  of  the  richness  of  the  colour  of  the 
naked  twigs  in  winter,  might  be  an  advantage ;  I  may  add 
also  from  myself,  that  we  have  often  stood  for  half  an  hour 
together  at  Grasmere,  on  a  still  morning,  to  look  at  the  rain- 
drops or  hoar-frost  glittering  in  sunshine  upon  the  birch 
twigs ;  the  purple  colour  and  the  sparkling  drops  produce  a 
most  enchanting  effect.  .  .  .  God  bless  you,  my  kind  good 
friend.  We  shall  drink  a  health  to  you  on  Christmas  Day. 
You  may  remember  that  it  is  my  birthday ;  but  in  my  inner 
heart  it  is  never  a  day  of  jollity. — Believe  me,  ever  yours, 

D.  WORDSWORTH." 


Early  in  January  1807,  the,  Prelude  was  read  aloud  by 
Wordsworth    to  Coleridge    at  Coleorton,    and    this    led   to 
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Coleridge's  writing  one  of  the  most  pathetic  of  all  his  poems, 
to  which  he  prefixed  the  following  :— 

"  To  William  Wordsworth.  Composed  for  the  greater 
part  on  the  same  night  after  the  finishing  of  his  recitation 
of  the  poem  in  thirteen  books,  on  the  growth  of  his  own 
mind." 

It  is  fortunate  that  Coleridge  sent  a  copy  of  the  poem  in 
MS.  to  Sir  George  Beaumont  in  January  1807,  and  that  this 
copy  still  exists,  as  it  differs  in  some  very  important  points 
from  the  text  afterwards  adopted  by  Coleridge  himself.  In 
the  latter  text  the  poem  begins — 

Friend  of  the  Wise  !  and  Teacher  of  the  Good ! 
In  the  first  MS.  it  began — 

O  Friend  !  0  Teacher  !  God's  great  gift  to  me  ! 
He  described  the  poem  read  to  him  as 

...  an  Orphic  tale  indeed, 
A  tale  divine  of  high  and  passionate  thoughts, 
To  their  own  music  chanted  ! 

And  continued — 

O  great  Bard  ! 

Ere  yet  the  last  strain  dying  awed  the  air 
With  steadfast  eyes  I  saw  thee  in  the  choir 
Of  ever-enduring  men.     The  truly  great 
Have  all  one  age,  and  from  one  visible  space 
Shed  influence  :  for  they,  both  power  and  act, 
Are  permanent,  and  Time  is  not  with  them, 
Save  as  it  worketh  for  them,  they  in  it. 
Nor  less  a  sacred  roll  than  those  of  old, 
And  to  be  placed,  as  they,  with  gradual  fame 
Among  the  archives  of  mankind,  thy  work 
Makes  audible  a  linked  song  of  truth, — 
Of  truth  profound,  a  sweet  continuous  song 
Not  learnt,  but  native,  her  own  natural  notes ! 
Dear  shall  it  be  to  every  human  heart, 
To  me  how  more  than  dearest !  me,  on  whom 
Comfort  from  thee,  and  utterance  of  thy  love, 
Came  with  such  heights  and  depths  of  harmony, 
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Such  sense  of  wings  uplifting,  that  its  might 
Scatter'd  and  quell'd  me,  till  my  thoughts  became 
A  bodily  tumult ;  and  thy  faithful  hopes, 
Thy  hopes  of  me,  dear  friend  !  by  me  unfelt ! 
Were  troublous  to  me,  almost  as  a  voice, 
Familiar  once,  and  more  than  musical ; 
As  a  dear  woman's  voice  to  one  cast  forth, 
A  wanderer  with  a  worn-out  heart  forlorn, 
'Mid  strangers  pining  with  untended  wounds. 

0  friend  !  too  well  thou  know'st  of  what  sad  years 
The  long  suppression  had  benumbed  my  soul, 
That,  even  as  life  returns  upon  the  drown'd, 

The  usual  joy  awoke  a  throng  of  pains — 
Keen  pangs  of  LOVE,  awakening,  as  a  babe, 
Turbulent,  with  an  outcry  in  the  heart  ! 
And  fears  self-willed,  that  shunn'd  the  eye  of  hope, 
And  hope  that  scarce  would  know  itself  from  fear  ; 
Sense  of  past  youth,  and  manhood  come  in  vain, 
And  genius  given,  and  knowledge  won  in  vain  ; 
And  all,  which  I  had  culled  in  wood- walks  wild, 
And  all  which  patient  toil  had  rear'd,  and  all 
Commune  with  THEE  had  open'd  out — but  flowers 
Strew'd  on  my  corse,  and  borne  upon  my  bier, 
In  the  same  coffin,  for  the  self -same  grave  ! 

In  silence  listening,  like  a  devout  child, 

My  soul  lay  passive  ;  by  the  various  strain 

Driven  as  in  surges  now,  beneath  the  stars, 

With  momentary  stars  of  her  own  birth, 

Fair  constellated  foam,  still  darting  off 

Into  the  darkness ;  now  a  tranquil  sea, 

Outspread  and  bright,  yea  swelling  to  the  moon. 

And  when — O  Friend  !  my  comforter  !  my  guide  ! 

Strong  in  thyself,  and  powerful  to  give  strength  ! 

Thy  long-sustained  song  finally  closed, 

And  thy  deep  voice  had  ceased — yet  thou  thyself 

Wert  still  before  mine  eyes,  and  round  us  both 

That  happy  vision  of  beloved  faces — 

(All  whom,  I  deepliest  love — in  one  room  all !) 

Scarce  conscious,  and  yet  conscious  of  its  close, 

1  sate,  my  being  blended  in  one  thought, 
(Thought  was  it  ?  or  aspiration  ?  or  resolve  ?) 
Absorb'd  ;  yet  hanging  still  upon  the  sound — 
And  when  I  rose,  I  found  myself  in  prayer. 

When  this  poem  was  sent  to  the  press  by  Coleridge  in 
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1817 — and  republislied  in  1828 — he  suppressed  the  fifteen 
lines  beginning 

Dear  shall  it  be  to  every  human  heart, 

and  put  two  others  in  their  place,  with  all  the  allusions  to 
Wordsworth  left  out. 

Similarly,  in  the  printed  editions  of  Dejection,  an  Ode — 
written  in  1802,  and  originally  addressed  to  Wordsworth— 
the  allusions  to  him  are  all  left  out,  and  others  put  in  their 
place.     For 

Oh,  William  !  we  receive  but  what  we  give 
is  printed 

O  Lady  !  we  receive  but  what  we  give, 

and  so  with  other  references.  As  first  printed  in  The  Morn- 
ing Post,  on  the  4th  October  1802,  the  Ode  was  addressed 
to  an  "  Edmund ; "  but,  as  previously  sent  to  Sir  George 
Beaumont  in  MS.,  on  April  4,  1802,  it  was  certainly 
addressed  to  "  William  Wordsworth  ; "  and  the  "  Lady"  who 
was  subsequently  invoked  was  not  Sara  Coleridge  but  Sara 
Hutchinson. 

Coleridge  seems  to  have  spent  a  joyous  time  at  Coleorton, 
and  although  the  shadow,  not  of  estrangement,  but  of  a 
chasm  in  sympathy,  had  begun  already  to  be  felt  by  all  the 
Wordsworth  family,  it  did  not  for  a  moment  lessen  their 
affectionate  interest  in  him,  or  their  devotion  to  his  welfare. 
He  went  south  to  London  from  Coleorton,  and  afterwards  to 
Bristol  and  Stowey. 

After  his  departure,  Wordsworth's  principal  work — in 
addition  to  the  superintendence  of  all  that  was  done  at  the 
Hall  garden — was  the  editing  of  the  two  volumes  of  his 
poems,  published  in  the  same  year  by  the  Messrs  Longman. 
As  these  volumes  were  even  more  fiercely  and  ignorantly 
abused  by  hostile  critics  than  the  Lyrical  Ballads  had  been, 
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it  is  specially  interesting  to  remember,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  that  their  fate  was  foreseen  by  their  writer,  who  was 
absolutely  indifferent  to  the  verdict  of  the  hour.  Words- 
worth wrote  a  letter  to  Lady  Beaumont  on  the  purposes 
which  his  poems  were  meant  to  fulfil,  and  the  destiny  he 
believed  to  be  in  store  for  them,  which  is  altogether  unique 
as  a  literary  forecast,  and  is  almost  sublime  in  its  calm 
anticipation  of  the  reversal  of  temporary  opinion  by  the 
wiser  insight  of  the  future. 

"  COLEORTON,  May  21,  1807. 

"  MY  DEAR  LADY  BEAUMONT, — Though  I  am  to  see  you  so 
soon,  I  cannot  but  write  a  word  or  two,  to  thank  you  for  the 
interest  you  take  in  my  poems,  as  evinced  by  your  solicitude 
about  their  immediate  reception.  I  write  partly  to  thank 
you  for  this,  and  to  express  the  pleasure  it  has  given  me, 
and  partly  to  remove  any  uneasiness  from  your  mind,  which 
the  disappointments  you  sometimes  meet  with,  in  this  labour 
of  love,  may  occasion.  .  .  . 

It  is  impossible  that  any  expectations  can  be  lower  than 
mine  concerning  the  immediate  effect  of  this  little  work  upon 
what  is  called  '  the  public.'  I  do  not  here  take  into  con- 
sideration the  envy  and  malevolence,  and  all  the  bad  pas- 
sions which  always  stand  in  the  way  of  a  work  of  any  merit 
from  a  living  poet ;  but  merely  think  of  the  pure  absolute 
honest  ignorance,  in  which  all  worldlings  of  every  rank  and 
situation  must  be  enveloped,  with  respect  to  the  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  images,  on  which  the  life  of  my  poems  depends. 
The  things  which  I  have  taken,  whether  from  within  or 
without,  what  have  they  to  do  with  routs,  dinners,  morning 
calls,  hurry  from  door  to  door,  from  street  to  street,  on  foot 
or  in  carriage ;  with  Mr  Pitt  or  Mr  Fox,  Mr  Paul  or  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  the  Westminster  election  or  the  borough  of 
Honiton  ?  In  a  word — for  I  cannot  stop  to  make  my  way 
through  the  hurry  of  images  that  present  themselves  to  me, 
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— what  have  they  to  do  with  endless  talking  about  things 
nobody  cares  anything  for,  except  as  far  as  their  own  vanity 
is  concerned,  and  this  with  persons  they  care  nothing  for  but 
as  their  vanity  or  selfishness  is  concerned  ?  what  have  they 
to  do — to  say  all  at  once — with  a  life  without  love  ?  In 
such  a  life  there  can  be  no  thought ;  for  we  have  no  thought 
(save  thoughts  of  pain)  but  as  far  as  we  have  love  and 
admiration. 

It  is  an  awful  truth  that  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any 
genuine  enjoyment  of  poetry  among  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
of  those  persons  who  live,  or  wish  to  live,  in  the  broad  light 
of  the  world — among  those  who  either  are,  or  are  striving 
to  make  themselves,  people  of  consideration  in  society.  This 
is  a  truth,  and  an  awful  one,  because  to  be  incapable  of  a 
feeling  of  poetry,  in  my  sense  of  the  word,  is  to  be  without 
love  of  human  nature,  and  reverence  for  God. 

Upon  this  I  shall  insist  elsewhere ;  at  present  let  me 
confine  myself  to  my  object,  which  is  to  make  you,  my  dear 
friend,  as  easy-hearted  as  myself  with  respect  to  these  poems. 
Trouble  not  yourself  about  their  present  reception ;  of  what 
moment  is  that  compared  with  what  I  trust  is  their  destiny? 
to  console  the  afflicted;  to  add  sunshine  to  daylight,  by 
making  the  happy  happier;  to  teach  the  young,  and  the 
gracious  of  every  age,  to  see,  to  think,  and  feel,  and  there- 
fore to  become  more  actively  and  securely  virtuous — this 
is  their  office,  which  I  trust  they  will  faithfully  perform, 
long  after  we  (that  is,  all  that  is  mortal  of  us)  are  mouldered 
in  our  graves. 

I  am  well  aware  how  far  it  would  seem  to  many  that  I 
over-rate  my  own  exertions,  when  I  speak  in  this  way,  in 
direct  connection  with  the  volume  I  have  just  made  public. 

I  am  not,  however,  afraid  of  such  censure,  insignificant 
as  probably  the  majority  of  those  poems  would  appear  to 
very  respectable  persons.  I  do  not  mean  London  wits  and 
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witlings,  for  these  have  too  many  foul  passions  about 
them  to  be  respectable,  even  if  they  had  more  intellect  than 
the  benign  laws  of  Providence  will  allow  to  such  a  heartless 
existence  as  theirs  is ;  but  grave  kindly-natured  worthy 
persons,  who  would  be  pleased  if  they  could.  I  hope  that 
these  volumes  are  not  without  some  recommendations,  even 
for  readers  of  this  class,  but  their  imagination  has  slept ; 
and  the  voice,  which  is  the  voice  of  my  poetry,  without 
imagination  cannot  be  heard.  Leaving  these,  I  was  going 

to  say  a  word  to  such  readers  as  Mr .     Such ! — how 

would  he  be  offended,  if  he  knew  I  considered  him  only  as 
a  representative  of  a  class,  and  not  an  unique  !  '  Pity/  says 

Mr -,  '  that  so  many  trifling  things  should  be  admitted 

to  obstruct  the  view  of  those  that  have  merit.'  Now,  let 
this  candid  judge  take,  by  way  of  example,  the  sonnets 
which  probably,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  other 
poems — for  which  I  will  not  contend — appear  to  him  the 
most  trifling,  as  they  are  the  shortest.  I  would  say  to  him, 
omitting  things  of  higher  consideration,  there  is  one  thing 
which  must  strike  you  at  once,  if  you  will  only  read  these 
poems, — that  those  To  Liberty,  at  least,  have  a  connection 
with,  or  a  bearing  upon,  each  other ;  and,  therefore,  if 
individually  they  want  weight,  perhaps,  as  a  body,  they  may 
not  be  so  deficient.  At  least  this  ought  to  induce  you  to 
suspend  your  judgment,  and  qualify  it,  so  far  as  to  allow 
that  the  writer  aims  at  least  at  comprehensiveness. 

But  dropping  this,  I  would  boldly  say  at  once,  that 
these  sonnets,  while  they  each  fix  the  attention  upon  some 
important  sentiment,  separately  considered,  do,  at  the  same 
time,  collectively  make  a  poem  on  the  subject  of  civil  liberty 
and  national  independence,  which,  either  for  simplicity  of 
style,  or  grandeur  of  moral  sentiment,  is  alas  !  likely  to  have 
few  parallels  in  the  poetry  of  the  present  day.  Again, 
turn  to  the  Moods  of  my  own  Mind.  There  is  scarcely  a 
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poem  here  of  above  thirty  lines,  and  very  trifling  these 
poems  will  appear  to  many ;  but,  omitting  to  speak  of  them 
individually,  do  they  not,  taken  collectively,  fix  the.  attention 
upon  a  subject  eminently  poetical,  viz.,  the  interest  which 
objects  in  Nature  derive  from  the  predominance  of  certain 
affections,  more  or  less  permanent,  more  or  less  capable  of 
salutary  renewal  in  the  mind  of  the  being  contemplating  these 
objects  ?  This  is  poetic,  and  essentially  poetic.  And  why  ? 
because  it  is  creative. 

But  I  am  wasting  words,  for  it  is  nothing  more  than 
you  know ;  and  if  said  to  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  it 
would  not  be  understood. 

I  see  by  your  last  letter  that  Mrs  Fermor  has  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  these  Moods  of  my  own  Mind.  Your  transcript 
from  her  letter  gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure ;  but  I  must 
say  that  even  she  has  something  yet  to  receive  from  me.  I 
say  this  with  confidence,  from  her  thinking  that  I  have  fallen 
below  myself  in  the  sonnet  beginning — 

With  ships  the  sea  was  sprinkled  far  and  nigh. 

As  to  the  other  which  she  objects  to,  I  will  only  observe 
that  there  is  a  misprint  in  the  last  line  but  two — 

And  though  this  wilderness, 
for 

And  through  this  wilderness, 

that  makes  it  unintelligible.  This  latter  sonnet,  for  many 
reasons  (though  I  do  not  abandon  it),  I  will  not  now  speak 
of ;  but  upon  the  other,  I  could  say  something  important  in 
conversation,  and  will  attempt  now  to  illustrate  it  by  a 
comment,  which,  I  feel,  will  be  inadequate  to  convey  my 
meaning.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  my  poems  which  does 
not  aim  to  direct  the  attention  to  some  moral  sentiment,  or 
to  some  general  principle,  or  law  of  thought,  or  of  intellectual 
constitution.  For  instance,  in  the  present  case,  who  is  there 
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that  has  not  felt  that  the  mind  can  have  no  rest  among  a 
multitude  of  objects,  of  which  it  either  cannot  make  one 
whole,  or. from  which  it  cannot  single  out  one  individual, 
whereupon  may  be  concentrated  the  attention  divided  among 
or  distracted  by  a  multitude  ?  After  a  certain  time,  we 
must  either  select  one  image  or  object,  which  must  put  out 
of  view  the  rest  wholly,  or  must  subordinate  them  to  itself 
while  it  stands  forth  as  a  head  : 

Now  glowed  the  firmament 
With  living  sapphires  !     Hesperus  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest ;  till  the  moon, 
Eising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length, 
Apparent  Queen,  unveiled  her  peerless  light, 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 

Having  laid  this  down  as  a  general  principle,  take  the  case 
before  us.  I  am  represented  in  the  sonnet  as  casting  my 
eyes  over  the  sea,  sprinkled  with  a  multitude  of  ships,  like 
the  heavens  with  stars.  My  mind  may  be  supposed  to  float 
up  and  down  among  them,  in  a  kind  of  dreamy  indifference 
with  respect  either  to  this  or  that  one,  only  in  a  pleasurable 
state  of  feeling  with  respect  to  the  whole  prospect.  '  Joy- 
ously it  showed.'  This  continued  till  that  feeling  may  be 
supposed  to  have  passed  away,  and  a  kind  of  comparative 
listlessness  or  apathy  to  have  succeeded,  as  at  this  line, 

Some  veering  up  and  down,  one  knew  not  why. 

All  at  once,  while  I  am  in  this  state,  comes  forth  an  object, 
an  individual ;  and  my  mind,  sleepy  and  unfixed,  is  awakened 
and  fastened  in  a  moment. 

:  Hesperus,  that  led 

The  starry  host, 
is   a  poetical  object,  because  the  glory  of   his  own  nature 
gives  him  the  pre-eminence  the  moment  he  appears.     He 
calls   forth  the   poetic   faculty,  receiving  its  exertions  as  a 
tribute.      But  this  ship  in  the  sonnet  may,  in  a  manner  still 
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more  appropriate,  be  said  to  come  upon  a  mission  of  the 
poetic  spirit,  because  in  its  own  appearance  and  attributes, 
it  is  barely  sufficiently  distinguished  to  rouse  the  creative 
faculty  of  the  human  mind  to  exertions  at  all  times  welcome, 
but  doubly  so  when  they  come  upon  us  when  in  a  state  of 
remissness.  The  mind  being  once  fixed  and  roused,  all  the 
rest  comes  from  itself ;  it  is  merely  a  lordly  ship,  nothing 
more, 

This  ship  was  nought  to  me,  nor  I  to  her, 
Yet  I  pursued  her  with  a  lover's  look. 

My  mind  wantons  with  grateful  joy  in  the  exercise  of  its 
own  powers,  and  loving  its  own  creation, 

This  ship  to  all  the  rest  I  did  prefer, 

making  her  a  sovereign  or  a  regent,  and  thus  giving  body  and 
life  to  all  the  rest ;  mingling  up  this  idea  with  fondness  and 
praise — 

Where  she  comes  the  winds  must  stir ; 
and  concluding  the  whole  with,  ' 

On  went  she,  and  due  north  her  journey  took  ; 
thus  taking  up  again  the  reader  with  whom  I  began,  letting 
him  know  how  long  I  must  have  watched  this  favourite 
vessel,  and  inviting  him  to  rest  his  mind  as  mine  is  resting. 
Having  said  so  much  upon  mere  fourteen  lines,  which  Mrs 
Ferrnor  did  not  approve,  I  cannot  but  add  a  word  or  two 
upon  my  satisfaction  in  finding  that  my  mind  has  so  much 
in  common  with  hers,  and  that  we  participate  so  many  of 
each  other's  pleasures.  I  collect  this  from  her  having 
singled  out  the  two  little  poems  The  Daffodils,  and  The  Rock 
crowned  with  Snowdrops.  I  am  sure  that  whoever  is  much 
pleased  with  either  of  these  quiet  and  tender  delineations 
must  be  fitted  to  walk  through  the  recesses  of  my  poetry 
with  delight,  and  will  there  recognise  at  every  turn  some- 
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thing  or  other  in  which,  and  over  which,  it  has  that  property 
and  right  which  knowledge  and  love  confer.  The  line, 

Come  blessed  barrier,  &c. 

in  the  Sonnet  upon  Sleep,  which  Mrs  F.  points  out  had  before 
been  mentioned  to  me  by  Coleridge,  and  indeed,  by  almost 
everybody  who  had  heard  it,  as  eminently  beautiful.  My 
letter  (as  this  second  sheet  which  I  am  obliged  to  take, 
admonishes  me)  is  growing  to  an  enormous  length ;  and  yet, 
saying  that  I  have  expressed  my  calm  confidence  that  these 
poems  will  live,  I  have  said  nothing  which  has  a  particular 
application  to  the  object  of  it,  which  was  to  remove  all  dis- 
quiet from  your  mind  on  account  of  the  condemnation  they 
may  at  present  incur  from  that  portion  of  my  contemporaries 
who  are  called  the  public.  I  am  sure,  my  dear  Lady  Beau- 
mont, if  you  attach  any  importance  to  it,  it  can  only  be  from 
an  apprehension  that  it  may  affect  me,  upon  which  I  have 
already  set  you  at  ease ;  or  from  a  fear  that  this  present 
blame  is  ominous  of  their  future  or  final  destiny.  If  this  be 
the  case,  your  tenderness  for  me  betrays  you.  Be  assured 
that  the  decision  of  these  persons  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  ;  they  are  altogether  incompetent  judges.  These 
people,  in  the  senseless  hurry  of  their  idle  lives,  do  not  read 
books,  they  merely  snatch  a  glance  at  them,  that  they  may 
talk  about  them.  And  even  if  this  were  not  so,  never  for- 
get what,  I  believe,  was  observed  to  you  by  Coleridge,  that 
every  great  and  original  writer,  in  proportion  as  he  is  great 
or  original  must  himself  create  the  taste  by  which  he  is  to  be 
relished ;  he  must  teach  the  art  by  which  he  is  to  be  seen ; 
this,  in  a  certain  degree,  even  to  all  persons,  however  wise 
and  pure  may  be  their  lives,  and  however  unvitiated  their 
taste.  But  for  those  who  dip  into  books  in  order  to  give  an 
opinion  of  them,  or  talk  about  them  to  take  up  an  opinion — 
for  this  multitude  of  unhappy,  and  misguided  and  mis- 
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guiding  beings — an  entire  regeneration  must  be  produced ; 
and  if  this  be  possible,  it  must  be  a  work  of  time.  To  con- 
clude my  ears  are  stone-dead  to  this  idle  buzz,  and  my  flesh 
as  insensible  as  iron  to  these  petty  stings  ;  and,  after  all 
that  I  have  said,  I  am  sure  yours  will  be  the  same.  I 
doubt  not  that  you  will  share  with  me  an  invincible  confi- 
dence that  my  writings  (and  among  them  these  little  poems) 
will  co-operate  with  the  benign  tendencies  in  human  nature 
and  society,  wherever  found ;  and  that  they  will,  in  their 
degree,  be  efficacious  in  making  men  wiser,  better,  and 
happier.  Farewell.  I  will  not  apologise  for  this  letter, 
though  its  length  demands  an  apology. — Believe  me,  eagerly 
wishing  for  the  happy  day  when  I  shall  see  you  and  Sir 
George  here,  most  affectionately  yours, 

W.  WORDSWORTH." 

This  letter  was  evidently  written  shortly  before  Words- 
worth went  up  to  London  with  Mrs  Wordsworth  for  a  month 
in  the  spring  of  1807.  They  returned  to  Coleorton  with  Sir 
Walter  Scott ;  and  shortly  after  their  return  Wordsworth 
wrote  thus  to  Sir  George  : — 

1807. 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR  GEORGE, — I  am  quite  delighted  to  hear  of 
your  picture  for  Peter  Bell ;  I  was  much  pleased  with  the 
sketch,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  picture  will  surpass  it 
as  far  as  a  picture  ought  to  do.  I  long  much  to  see  it.  I 
should  approve  of  any  engraver  approved  by  you.  But 
remember  that  no  poem  of  mine  will  ever  be  popular ;  and 
I  am  afraid  that  the  sale  of  '  Peter '  would  not  carry  the 
expense  of  the  engraving,  and  that  the  poem,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  public,  would  be  a  weight  upon  the  print.  I  say 
not  this  in  modest  disparagement  of  the  poem,  but  in  sorrow 
for  the  sickly  taste  of  the  public  in  verse.  The  people  would 
love  the  poem  of  Peter  Bell,  but  the  public  (a  very  different 
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being)  will  never  love  it.  Thanks  for  dear  Lady  Beaumont's 
transcript  from  your  friend's  letter;  it  is  written  with 
candour,  but  I  must  say  a  word  or  two  not  in  praise  of  it. 
'  Instances  of  what  I  mean/  says  your  friend,  '  are  to  be 
found  in  a  poem  on  a  Daisy '  (by  the  by,  it  is  on  the  Daisy, 
a  mighty  difference !)  '  and  on  Daffodils  reflected  in  the 
Water.'  Is  this  accurately  described  by  Lady  Beaumont  ? 
If  it  be,  what  shall  we  think  of  criticism  or  judgment 
founded  upon,  and  exemplified  by,  a  poem  which  must  have 
been  so  inattentively  perused  ?  My  language  is  precise ; 
and,  therefore,  it  would  be  false  modesty  to  charge  myself 
with  blame. 

Beneath  the  trees, 
Ten  thousand  dancing  in  the  breeze. 
The  waves  beside  them  danced,  but  they 
Outdid  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee. 

Can  expression  be  more  distinct  ?  And  let  me  ask  your 
friend  how  it  is  possible  for  flowers  to  be  reflected  in  water 
where  there  are  waves  ?  They  may,  indeed,  in  still  water ; 
but  the  very  object  of  my  poem  is  the  trouble  or  agitation, 
both  of  the  flowers  and  the  water.  I  must  needs  respect 
the  understanding  of  every  one  honoured  by  your  friendship  ; 
but  sincerity  compels  me  to  say  that  my  poems  must  be 
more  nearly  looked  at,  before  they  can  give  rise  to  any 
remarks  of  much  value,  even  from  the  strongest  minds. 
With  respect  to  this  individual  poem,  Lady  Beaumont  will 
recollect  how  Mrs  Fermor  expressed  herself  upon  it.  A 
letter  also  was  sent  to  me,  addressed  to  a  friend  of  mine, 
and  by  him  communicated  to  me,  in  which  this  identical 
poem  was  singled  out  for  fervent  approbation.  What  then 
shall  we  say  ?  Why,  let  the  poet  first  consult  his  own 
heart,  as  I  have  done,  and  leave  the  rest  to  posterity, — to,  I 
hope,  an  improving  posterity.  The  fact  is,  the  English 
public  are  at  this  moment  in  the  same  state  of  mind  with 
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respect  to  my  poems,  if  small  things  may  be  compared  with 
great,  as  the  French  are  in  respect  to  Shakespeare,  and  not 
the  French  alone,  but  almost  the  whole  Continent.  In  short, 
in  your  friend's  letter,  I  am  condemned  for  the  very  thing 
for  which  I  ought  to  have  been  praised,  viz.,  that  I  have  not 
written  down  to  the  level  of  superficial  observers  and 
unthinking  minds.  Every  great  poet  is  a  teacher :  I  wish 
either  to  be  considered  as  a  teacher,  or  as  nothing. 

To  turn  to  a  more  pleasing  subject.  Have  you  painted 
anything  else  beside  this  picture  from  Peter  Bell  ?  Your 
two  oil-paintings  (and,  indeed,  everything  I  have  of  yours) 
have  been  much  admired  by  the  artists  who  have  seen  them; 
and,  for  our  own  parts,  we  like  them  better  every  day. 
This  is  the  case  in  particular  with  the  small  picture  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Coleorton,  which  indeed  pleased  me 
much  at  the  first  sight,  but  less  impressed  the  rest  of  our 
household,  who  now  see  as  many  beauties  in  it  as  I  do 
myself.  Havill,  the  water-colour  painter,  was  much  pleased 
with  these  things;  he  is  painting  at  Ambleside,  and  has 
done  a  view  of  Eydal  Water,  looking  down  upon  it  from 
Rydal  Park,  of  which  I  should  like  to  know  your  opinion. 
It  will  be  exhibited  in  the  spring,  in  the  Water-Colour 
Exhibition.  I  have  purchased  a  black-lead  pencil  sketch  from 
Mr  Green,  of  Ambleside,  which  I  think  has  great  merit, 
the  materials  being  uncommonly  picturesque,  and  well  put 
together.  I  should  dearly  like  to  have  the  same  subject  (it 
is  the  cottage  at  Glencoign,  by  Ullswater)  treated  by  you. 
In  the  poem  I  have  just  written,  you  will  find  one  situation 
which,  if  the  work  should  ever  become  familiarly  known, 
would  furnish  as  fine  a  subject  for  a  picture  as  anything  I 
remember  in  poetry,  ancient  or  modern.  I  need  not 
mention  what  it  is,  as  when  you  read  the  poem  you  cannot 
miss  it.  We  have  at  last  had,  by  the  same  post,  two  letters 
from  Coleridge,  long  and  melancholy;  and  also,  from 
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Keswick,  an  account  so  depressing  as  to  the  state  of  his 
health,  that  I  should  have  set  off  immediately  to  London,  to 
see  him,  if  I  had  not  myself  been  confined  by  indisposition. 
.  .  .  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir  George,  most  sincerely  yours, 

W.  WORDSWORTH." 

An  unpublished  letter  of  Southey  to  Anna  Seward,  on 
Wordsworth  and  Leigh  Hunt,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr 
Morrison,  Fonthill,  contains  the  following — 

"  December  10,  1807. 

.  You  speak  of  Wordsworth's  poems  as  I  should 
)ect — fairly  appreciating  their  defects  and  excellences. 
William  Wordsworth  is  a  most  extraordinary  man — one 
whose  powers  as  a  poet  it  is  not  possible  to  overrate,  and 
who  will  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  poets.  It  is  the  vice  of 
his  intellect  to  be  always  upon  the  stretch  and  strain — to 
look  at  pileworts  and  daffydowndillies  through  the  same 
telescope  which  he  applies  to  the  moon  and  stars,  and  to 
find  subject  for  philosophising  and  fine  feeling,  just  as  D. 
Quixote  did  for  chivalry,  in  every  peasant  and  vagabond 
whom  he  meets.  Had  I  been  his  adviser,  great  part  of  his 
last  volume  should  have  been  suppressed.  The  storm  of 
ridicule  which  they  drew  down  might  have  been  foreseen, 
and  he  is  foolishly  and  even  diseasedly  sensible  to  the 
censure  which  he  despises  (like  one  who  is  flea-bitten  into 
a  fever).  But  what  must  that  blindness  of  heart  be  which 
is  dead  to  the  noble  poetry  contained  in  these  three 
volumes !  .  .  .  EGBERT  SOUTHEY." 

This  may  be  the  most  fitting  place  to  quote  two  other 
letters  of  Southey's  bearing  on  Wordsworth's  work. 

Soon  after   the    White    Doe    of  Rylstone    was    finished  * 

*  It  did  not  attain  its  final  form  for  some  years.  In  October  1810, 
Dorothy  Wordsworth  wrote,  "  After  this  task" —  viz.,  three  books  of  The 
Recluse — "  he  hopes  to  complete  The  White  Doe" 

II.  G 
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(in  the  winter  of  1807-8),  Wordsworth  showed  it  to 
Southey;  and  Southey,  writing  to  Scott,  February  11, 
1808,  said — 

"  Wordsworth  has  just  completed  a  most  masterly  poem 
upon  the  fate  of  the  Nortons ;  two  or  three  lines  in  the  old 
ballad  of  the  Rising  in  the  North  gave  him  the  hint.  The 
story  affected  me  more  deeply  than  I  wish  to  be  affected ; 
younger  readers,  however,  will  not  object  to  the  depth  of 
the  distress,  and  nothing  was  ever  more  ably  treated.  He  is 
looking,  too,  for  a  narrative  subject,  pitched  in  a  lower  key."* 

Southey  recommended  him  "  that  part  of  Amadis, 
wherein  he  appears  as  Beltenebros,  which  is  what  Bernardo 
Tasso  had  originally  chosen,  and  which  is,  in  itself,  as 
complete  as  could  be  desired."  *  But  probably  Wordsworth 
found  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  that  he  could  not  write 
on  a  suggested  theme. 

To  William  Godwin  he  wrote,  on  the  9th  of  March 
1811,  "I  cannot  work  upon  the  suggestions  of  others, 
however  eagerly  I  might  have  addressed  myself  to  a  subject 
if  it  had  come  to  me  of  its  own  accord." 

In  an  unpublished  letter  t  from  Southey  to  Miss  Seward 
of  Lichfield,  dated  Keswick,  July  4,  1808,  he  writes  "  freely 
and  frankly  of  the  impressions  which  Mr  French's  squib 
upon  Wordsworth  leave  upon  my  mind.  You  know  that  I 
am  not  blind  to  W.'s  faults,  nor  familiar  as  we  are  with 
each  other,  is  there  that  kind  of  intimacy  between  us  which 
would  be  likely  in  any  degree  to  blind  me.  But  when  one 
sees  a  man  pass  by  Tintern  Abbey,  The  Leech-Gatherer,  Michael, 
the  Song  of  Brougham  Castle,  &c.,  and  fix  upon  the  weeds  of 
the  collection,  and  join  in  with  the  yelping  pack  of  curs 
who  are  attempting  to  hunt  him  down,  he  cannot  but  feel 
that  it  is  no  mark  of  a  generous  or  a  good  spirit.  .  .  .  That 

*  Southey's  Life  and  Correspondence,  vol.  iii.  p.  131. 

t  The  original  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Morrison  at  Fonthill. 
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is  the  consequence  of  the  prevailing  disposition  to  ridicule 
the  defects  of  men  of  genius,  instead  of  giving  them  the 
fair  praise  which  they  deserve ;  so  that  those  persons  who 
take  their  opinions  from  others  are  deterred  from  purchasing 
the  books,  and  the  author  is  disheartened  from  laying  any- 
thing more  before  an  ungrateful  generation.  This  is  the 
case  with  Wordsworth :  he  has  stopped  the  publication  of 
his  White  Doe,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  though  he 
will  continue  to  write  as  long  as  he  lives,  what  he  writes 
will  be  reserved  for  an  age  in  which  justice  will  be  done 
him.  .  .  ." 

It  is  curious  to  contrast  Southey's  verdict  upon  the  White 
Doe  in  1808,  with  John  Wilson's  remarks  to  Hogg  in 
September  1815,  after  the  poem  was  published:  "The 
'  White  Doe '  is  not  in  season ;  venison  is  not  liked  in  Edin- 
burgh. It  wants  flavour ;  a  good  Ettrick  wether  is  prefer- 
able. Wordsworth  has  more  of  the  poetical  character  than 
any  living  writer,  but  he  is  not  a  man  of  first-rate  intellect ; 
his  genius  oversets  him.  .  .  . 

The  Northern  Highlanders  do  not  admire  Waverley,  so 
I  presume  the  South  Highlanders  despise  Guy  Mannering. 
The  Westmoreland  peasants  think  Wordsworth  a  fool.  In 
Borrowdale  Southey  is  not  known  to  exist.  I  met  ten  men 
at  Hawick  who  did  not  think  Hogg  a  poet,  and  the  whole 
city  of  Glasgow  think  me  a  madman.  So  much  for  the 
voice  of  the  people  being  the  voice  of  God."  * 

This,  however,  is  to  anticipate. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  Coleridge's  letters  to 
Wordsworth  is  an  undated  one,  which  contains  a  character- 
istic criticism  of  The  White  Doe  of  Eylstone.  It  was  sent 
to  Wordsworth  from  London  in  the  spring  of  1808.  The 
Wordsworth  family  had  commissioned  Coleridge  to  talk  over 

*  Memoir  of  John  Wilson,  vol.  i.  pp.  199-201. 
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the  subject  of  the  publication  of  the  poem  with  the  Long- 
mans.    The  following  is  part  of  the  letter : — 

"  Saturday  Night. 

...  In  my  reperusals  of  the  poem,  it  seemed  always  to 
strike  on  my  feeling  as  well  as  judgment,  that  if  there  were 
any  serious  defect,  it  consisted  in  a  disproportion  of  the 
Accidents  to  the  spiritual  Incidents  ;  and,  closely  connected 
with  this,. — if  it  be  not  indeed  the  same,  that  Emily  is 
indeed  talked  of,  and  once  appears,  but  neither  speaks  nor 
acts,  in  all  the  first  three-fourths  of  the  poem.  Then,  as  the 
outward  interest  of  the  poem  is  in  favour  of  the  old  man's 
religious  feelings,  and  the  filial  heroism  of  his  band  of  sons, 
it  seemed  to  require  something  in  order  to  place  the  two 
protestant  malcontents  of  the  family  in  a  light  that  made 
them  beautiful  as  well  as  virtuous.  In  short,  to  express  it  far 
more  strongly  than  I  mean  or  think,  in  order  (in  the  present 
anguish  of  my  spirits)  to  be  able  to  express  it  all,  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  work  is  everything  rather  than  Emily.  Then, 
the  last — almost  a  separate  and  doubtless  an  exquisite  poem 
• — wholly  of  Emily.  The  whole  of  the  rest,  and  the  deliver- 
ing up  of  the  family  by  Francis,  I  never  ceased  to  find,  not 
only  comparatively  heavy,  but  to  me  quite  obscure  as  to 
Francis's  motives.  On  the  few,  to  whom,  within  my 
acquaintance,  the  poem  has  been  read,  either  by  yourself  or 
me  (I  have,  I  believe,  read  it  only  at  the  Beaumonts'),  it 
produced  the  same  effect. 

Now  I  have  conceived  two  little  incidents,  the  introduc- 
tion of  which,  joined  to  a  little  abridgment,  and  lyrical  pre- 
cipitation of  the  last  half  of  the  third,  I  had  thought  would 
have  removed  this  defect,  so  seeming  to  me,  and  bring  to  a 
finer  balance  the  business  with  the  action  of  the  tale.  But 
after  my  receipt  of  your  letter,  concerning  Lamb's  censures, 
I  felt  my  courage  fail,  and  that  what  I  deemed  a  harmoniz- 
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ing  would  disgust  you  as  a  materialization  of  the  plan,  and 
appear  to  you  like  insensibility  to  the  power  of  the  history 
in  the  mind.  Not  that  I  should  have  shrunk  back  from  the 
mere  fear  of  giving  transient  pain,  and  a  temporary  offence, 
from  the  want  of  sympathy  of  feeling  and  coincidence  of 
opinions.  I  rather  envy  than  blame  that  deep  interest  in  a 
production,  which  is  inevitable  perhaps,  and  certainly  not 
dishonourable  to  such  as  feel  poetry  their  calling  and  their 
duty,  and  which  no  man  would  find  much  fault  with  if  the 
object,  instead  of  a  poem,  were  a  large  estate  or  a  title.  It 
appears  to  me  to  become  a  foible  only  when  the  poet  denies, 
or  is  unconscious  of  its  existence,  but  I  did  not  deem  myself 
in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  to  entitle  me  to  rely  on  my  own 
opinion  when  opposed  to  yours,  from  the  heat  and  bustle  of 
these  disgusting  lectures. 

From  most  of  these  causes  I  was  suffering,  so  as  not  to 
allow  me  any  rational  confidence  in  my  opinions  when  con- 
trary to  yours,  which  had  been  formed  in  calmness  and  on 
long  reflection.  Then  I  received  your  sister's  letter,  stating 
the  wish  that  I  would  give  up  the  thought  of  proposing  the 
means  of  correction,  and  merely  point  out  the  things  to  be 
corrected,  which — as  they  could  be  of  no  great  consequence 
— you  might  do  in  a  day  or  two,  and  the  publication  of  the 
poem — for  the  immediacy  of  which  she  expressed  great 
anxiety — be  no  longer  retarded.  The  merely  verbal  alter- 
anda  did  appear  to  me  very  few  and  trifling.  From  your 

letter  on  L ,  I  concluded  that  you  would  not  have  the 

incidents  and  action  interfered  with,  and  therefore  I  sent  it 
off;  but  soon  retracted  it,  in  order  to  note  down  the  single 
words  and  phrases  that  I  disliked  in  the  books,  after  the  two 
first,  as  there  would  be  time  to  receive  your  opinion  of  them 
during  the  printing  of  the  two  first,  in  which  I  saw  nothing 
amiss,  except  the  one  passage  we  altered  together,  and  the 
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two  lines  which  I  scratched  out,  because  you  yourself  were 
doubtful.  Mrs  Shepherd  told  me  that  she  had  felt  them 
exactly  as  I  did — namely,  as  interrupting  the  spirit  of  the 
continuous  tranquil  motion  of  the  White  Doe. 

However,  though  somewhat  grieved  by  your  sister's 
exceeding  anxiety  about  pecuniary  matters,  —  grieved, 
Heaven  knows,  for  your  sake  and  for  hers, — because  I 
thought  it  not  only  a  decaying  of  genial  hope  and  former 
light-heartedness,  but  as  a  recurrence  of  fears,  which  had 
harassed  you  at  Eacedown,  I  could  not  bear  to  think  that 
her  judgment  should  be  in  danger  of  warping  from  money 
motives,  in  affairs  which  concern,  if  not  your  fame,  yet  your 
thereto  introductory  reputation ;  and  which  too,  by  expedit- 
ing or  retarding  the  steady  establishment  of  your  classical 
rank,  would  affect,  of  course,  even  your  average  pecuniary 
gains.  Indeed,  before  my  fall  ...  I  had  indulged  the  hope 
that,  by  a  division  of  labour,  you  would  have  no  occasion 
to  think  about  ...  as,  with  very  warm  and  zealous  patron- 
age, I  was  fast  ripening  a  plan  which  secures  from  £12  to 
£20  a  week — (the  prospectus,  indeed,  going  to  the  press  as 
soon  as  Mr  Sotheby  and  Sir  G.  Beaumont  had  read  it). 
However,  on  the  mere  possibility  of  a  genial  mood  coming 
upon  me,  in  which  I  should  either  see  the  whole  conduct  of 
the  poem  in  the  light  in  which  you  and  she  see  it,  or  such  a 
flash  of  conviction  concerning  the  excellence  of  my  own 
imagined  amendment  as  would  settle  me,  I  wrote  out  the 
last  200  lines  or  so  of  the  third  book,  and  then  again  sent 
it  off,  in  order  that  it  might  be  advertised  as  in  the  press, 
about  the  time  when  I  give  my  lecture  on  your  system  and 
compositions,  which  will  be,  God  willing  !  on  Friday  after 
next,  as  my  first  lecture  on  Modern  Poetry  is  to  be  on  next 
Tuesday.  I  cannot  therefore  think  my  '  misinterpretation  ' 
a  very  strange  one ;  but — unless  when  I  am  reading  it  to 
and  for  myself — I  cannot  get  rid  of  the  fear  that  it  will  be 
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talked  of  as  an  imitation  of  Walter  Scott,  I  have  such 
daily  experiences  of  what  people  are,  and  how  different 
their  abiding  thoughts,  if  they  have  any,  from  those  which 
even  the  worthiest  express,  and  I  daresay  feel,  when  under 
the  influence  of  some  immediate  sympathy.  I  therefore  did 
not  send  the  little  preface  in  which  my  name  was,  because  I 
know  that  the  public  are  quick-witted  in  detecting  the  most 
hidden  thing  that  can  be  made  a  topic  of  chit-chat  scandal. 

If  every  one  who  had  seen  the  Christabel  believed,  with- 
out the  least  suspicion  of  the  difference,  that  the  metre 
was  the  same  as  that  of  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  they 
will  and  must,  of  course,  think  your  metre  to  be  the  same 
with  that  of  Tlie  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel ;  and  then  your 
referring  the  metre  of  a  poem,  composed  since  the  pub- 
lication of  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  to  a  MS.  poem,  will 
appear  strange  and  almost  envious,  if  the  great  priority  of 
the  MS.  to  the  publication  be  not  mentioned  at  the  same 
time ;  and  if  it  be,  it  would  then,  I  fear,  be  deemed  in- 
vidious, and  a  covert  attack  on  Scott's  originality,  which  for 
the  world  I  would  not  that  you  should  be  suspected  of.  1 
say,  but  for  this  apprehension,  which  I  am  sure  is  not  an 
absurd  one,  I  should  most  deeply  regret  the  withdrawal  of 
a  poem  so  peculiarly  yours,  and  beyond  any  other  in  rhyme 
illustrative  of  your  characteristic  excellences,  though  I  may 
now  add  that,  it  being  not  only  sense,  but  sense  that 
demands  thought  in  the  reader,  and  will  not  leave  him  to  a 
lax  free-will,  that  the  metre  being — as  you  observed  of 
your  poems  in  general — rather  dramatic  than  lyric,  i.e.,  not 
such  an  arrangement  of  syllables,  not  such  a  metre  as  acts 
a  priori,  and  with  complete  self-subsistence  (as  the  simple 
anapestic  in  its  smoothest  form,  or  as  the  praise  of  Bacchus 
in  Dryden's  Ode),  but  depending,  for  its  beauty  always, 
and  often  even  for  its  metrical  existence,  on  the  sense  and 
passion.  I  have  something  like  the  same  suspicion  that  you 
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entertained  concerning  Christabel,  how  far  this  would  or 
would  not  be  an  obstacle  to  its  popularity.  Lamb  and  Miss 
Lanib,  who  evidently  read  it — he  twice  through,  he  said, 
with  no  genial  effort,  no  exertion  from  sympathy — are,  for 
the  very  reason  that  disqualifies  them  as  judges  concerning 
its  true  merit,  no  unfair  specimens  of  perhaps  the  majority 
of  readers  of  poetry,  especially  in  the  perusal  of  a  new 
poem,  which  does  not  employ  the  common  excitements  of 
lively  interest — namely,  curiosity,  and  the  terror  or  pity 
from  unusual  external  events,  and  scenes,  convents,  dungeons, 
&c.,  &c.,  &c. 

I  beg  to  be  understood  solely  as  referring  to  the  Public, 
not  the  People,  according  to  your  own  distinction,  and  this 
only  for  a  while — and  chiefly  influenced  by  the  wish,  that 
two  publications  should  not  succeed  each  other,  both  failing 
in  their  first  general  impression,  and  perhaps  in  some 
measure  by  comparing  its  chances  of  immediate  sale  with 
the  almost  certainty  of  the  great  popularity  of  either  Peter 
Bell,  or  Margaret,  or  even  Salisbury  Plain.  God  forbid  that 
your  sister  should  ever  cease  to  use  her  own  eyes  and  heart, 
and  only  her  own,  in  order  to  know  how  a  poem  ought  to 
affect  mankind ;  but  we  must  learn  to  see  with  the  eyes  of 
others  in  order  to  guess  luckily  how  it  will  affect  them. 
I  do  wish  her  to  learn  this;  but  then  I  would  have 
her  learn  to  entertain  neither  warm  hopes,  nor  confident 
expectations,  concerning  events  dependent  on  minds  and 
hearts  below  the  distinct  ken  of  her  sympathies.  Let  her 
only  reflect  that — even  excluding  the  effect  of  routs,  and 
continued  personal  gossip,  &c.,  &c ;  yet,  the  great  majority 
of  the  modern  buyers  of  new  poems'  read  at  least  twenty 
whole  novels  of  two,  three,  four,  five  volumes  each  for  one 
poem.  You  have  slightly  mentioned  this  in  the  preface  to 
the  Lyrical  Ballads,  but  it  deserves  to  be  dwelt  on  at 
length.  .  .  ." 
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Two  letters  from  Wordsworth  to  Walter  Scott,  now  in 
the  Abbotsford  collection  of  MSS.,  refer  both  to  The  White 
Doe,  to  Marmion,  and  to  Scott's  edition  of  Dryden. 

Wordsworth  had  asked  Scott  to  give  him  any  particulars 
about  "  the  rising  in  the  north,"  and  the  fate  of  the  Norton 
family,  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  Scott  sent  him 
these,  whereupon  Wordsworth  wrote  : 

"  GRASMERE,  May  14,  1808. 

Mr  DEAR  SCOTT, —  .  .  .  Thank  you  for  the  interesting 
particulars  about  the  Nortons.  I  shall  like  much  to  see 
them  for  their  own  sakes ;  but  so  far  from  being  serviceable 
to  my  poem,  they  would  stand  in  the  way  of  it,  as  I  have 
followed  (as  I  was  in  duty  bound  to  do)  the  traditionary 
and  common  historic  account.  Therefore  I  shall  say,  in 
this  case,  a  plague  upon  your  industrious  antiquarians,  that 
have  put  my  fine  story  to  confusion."  .  .  . 

Scott  had  sent  Wordsworth  a  copy  of  Marmion  in  the 
summer  of  1808,  and  Wordsworth  wrote  to  him  thus 
acknowledging  it : 

"  GRASMERE,  August  4, 1808.* 

.  .  Thank  you  for  Marmion,  which  I  have  read  with 
lively  pleasure.  I  think  your  end  has  been  attained.  That 
it  is  not  in  every  respect  the  end  which  I  should  wish  you 
to  purpose  to  yourself,  you  will  be  well  aware,  from  what  you 
know  of  my  notions  of  composition,  both  as  to  matter  and 
manner.  ...  In  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance,  it  seems  as 
well  liked  as  the  Lay,  though  I  have  heard  that  in  the  world 
it  is  not  so.  Had  the  poem  been  much  better  than  the  Lay 
it  could  scarcely  have  satisfied  the  public,  which,  at  best,  has 
too  much  of  the  monster,  the  moral  monster,  in  its  composi- 

*  This  letter  is  quoted,  very  imperfectly,  in  Lockhart's  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  vol.  ii.  p.  142. 
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tion.  In  the  notes  you  have  quoted  two  lines  of  mine  from 
memory,  and  your  memory,  admirable  as  it  is,  has  here 
failed  you.  The  passage  stands  with  you 

The  swans  in  (or  on)  sweet  St  Mary's  lake. 
The  proper  reading  is 

The  swan  on  still  St  Mary's  lake. 

I  mention  this  in  order  that  the  correction  may  be  made  in 
a  future  edition. 

I  had  a  peep  at  your  edition  of  Dryden.  I  had  not  time 
to  read  the  notes,  which  would  have  interested  me  much, 
namely  the  historical  and  illustrative  ones ;  but  some  of  the 
critical  introductions  I  read,  and  am  not  surprised  at  the 
opinions  they  contain,  but  rather  surprised  at  them  coming 
from  you,  who  in  your  infancy  and  childhood,  must  have 
had  so  many  of  the  strains  of  Nature-Poetry  resounding  in 
your  ears.  One  passage  in  one  of  your  notes  I  was  grieved 
to  see ;  not  the  language  of  praise  applied  to  things  which, 
according  to  my  feelings,  do  not  deserve  it,  but  hard  censure 
unjustly  passed  upon  a  great  man,  I  mean  Hayward,  the 
dramatist.  Only  read  (not  to  speak  of  any  of  his  other 
things)  his  Woman  killed  with  kindness.  There  is  an  ex- 
quisite strain  of  pathos  in  many  parts  of  that  play,  which 
Dryden  not  only  was  utterly  incapable  of  producing,  but  of 
feeling  when  produced.  The  praise  which  has  been  given 
to  Otway,  Hayward  is  far  better  entitled  to.  He  does  not 
indeed  write  like  a  poet,  but  his  scenes  are,  many  of  them, 
as  pathetic  as  any  that  have  been  produced  since  the  days  of 
Euripides.  .  .  .  — My  dear  Scott,  most  truly  yours, 

W.  WORDSWORTH." 

As  I  only  became  aware  of  the  existence  of  Wordsworth's 
MSS.  at  Abbotsford  after  the  preceding  pages  had  gone  to 
press,  I  may  here  insert,  though  slightly  out  of  their  chrono- 
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logical  place,  portions  of  other  letters  written  to  Scott  from 
Coleorton. 

"  COLEORTON,  November  10,  1806. 

MY  DEAR  SCOTT, —  Here  I  am,  with  my  whole  family,  a 
flight  of  160  miles  south,  ...  for  six  months,  about  the 
end  of  which  time  we  shall  return  to  Grasmere.  I  hope  to 
have  a  sight  of  the  last  primroses.  You  see  therefore  that 
I  cannot  profit  by  your  friendly  invitation  to  take  up  abode 
with  you  for  any  part  of  the  ensuing  winter. 

.  .  .  Your  second  copy  of  the  Minstrel  I  gave  away.  It 
was  a  beautiful  book,  but  when  I  wished  for  another  copy  it 
was  for  one  of  a  pocket  size.  Any  poetry  which  I  like,  I 
wish  for  in  that  size,  to  which  no  doubt  you  will  one  day 
descend. 

I  am  going  to  the  press  with  a  volume  *  which  I  publish 
with  great  reluctance ;  but  the  day  when  my  long  work  will  be 
finished  seems  further  and  further  off.  ...  It  would  look 
like  affectation  if  I  were  to  say  how  indifferent  I  am  to  its 
present  reception ;  but  I  have  a  true  pleasure  in  saying  to 
you  that  I  put  some  value  upon  it,  and  hope  that  it  will  one 
day  or  other  be  thought  well  of  by  the  public.  By  the  by 
you  will  not  be  displeased  to  find  that  you  and  I  have  (as  I 
understand)  fallen  upon  the  same  subject,  the  melancholy 
catastrophe  of  the  dog  in  the  coves  of  Helvellyn.  What  a 
happy  day  we  had  together  there.  I  often  think  of  it  with 
delight." 

"  COLEORTON,  January  20,  1807. 

.  .  Could  you  furnish  me,  by  application  to  any  of  your 
Gaelic  friends,  a  phrase  in  that  language  which  would  take 
its  place  in  the  following  verse  of  eight  syllables,  and  have 
the  following  meaning  ? — 

*  The  Poems  of  1806. 
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Lega,  lega,  thus  did  he  cry, 

Lega,  lega,  most  eagerly 

Thus  did  he  cry,  and  thus  did  pray  ; 

And  what  he  meant  was, '  Keep  away, 

And  leave  me  to  myself. ' 

The  above  is  part  of  a  little  poem  which  I  have  written 
on  a  Highland  story  told  me  by  an  eye-witness.   ..." 

"  2nd  March  1807. 

...   I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  Floolden  Field  is  to  be 
celebrated  by  you.   ..." 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

ALLAN   BANK,    AND    COLERIDGE. 

EFORE  they  finally  left  Coleorton  William  and  Mary 
ordsworth  went  up  to  London  for  a  month,  in  the  spring 
of  1807;  Dorothy  remaining  in  Leicestershire  with  Sarah 
Hutchinson  and  the  children.  They  went  back  to  Coleor- 
ton in  the  early  summer,  accompanied  by  Sir  Walter  Scott ; 
and  the  entire  household  seem  to  have  left  the  Midlands, 
and  returned  to  Grasmere  at  the  beginning  of  autumn,  in 
the  same  year.  I  incline  to  think  that  Wordsworth  visited 
the  Craven  district  of  Yorkshire,  during  the  late  summer  of 
1807,  on  his  way  from  Coleorton  to  Westmoreland.  In  the 
advertisement  to  The  White  Doe,  he  tells  us  that  he  visited 
the  country  that  surrounds  Bolton  Abbey  during  that 
summer ;  and  it  is  unlikely  that  he  went  to  it  from  Cole- 
orton, and  returned  there  again.  Shortly  after  his  arrival 
Grasmere  in  autumn  he  went  with  Mrs  Wordsworth  on 
a  visit  to  his  birthplace,  Cockermouth. 

On  their  return  to  Grasmere,  Dorothy  wrote  to  her  friend 
Mrs  Marshall,  who  had  been  in  Scotland,  taking  nearly  the 
same  route  as  the  Wordsworths  did  in  1803.  Eef erring  to 
that  memorable  tour  she  said : 


"  September  1807. 

We  did  not  ascend  Ben  Lomond,  but  I  would  have  liked 
to  have  done  it  very  much ;  although  it  is  not  particularly  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  see  those  places  with  which  I  am  familiar 
reduced  as  on  a  map  below  me.  I  think  there  is  no  sensa- 
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tion  more  elevating  to  the  heart,  and  to  the  imagination 
than  what  we  take  in,  in  viewing  distant  mountains,  plains, 
hills,  valleys,  towns,  or  seas  from  some  superior  eminence. 
I  do  not  wonder  that  you  were  disappointed  with  Glencroe, 
passing  it  on  a  sunny  morning,  and  with  expectations  of 
something  tremendous  or  terrible.  It  may  be  sublime  under 
certain  accidents  of  weather,  but  can  never,  I  think,  be 
tremendous  or  terrible;  and  I  think  the  glen  itself  is 
unjustly  treated,  when  such  epithets  are  used  in  describing 
it.  It  is  a  wild  and  solitary  spot,  where  you  fed  that  you  are 
in  Scotland  ;  black  cattle  were  the  only  living  things,  except 
birds  and  sheep,  that  we  saw  in  travelling  through  it.  ... 

The  effect  of  the  first  view  of  Inveraray  (in  combination 
with  the  broad  expanse  of  water,  fishing-boats,  hills,  and 
distant  mountains,  and  afterwards  with  the  castle  and 
bridges)  is  very  impressive  and  beautiful.  The  sun  was 
shining  on  the  water  when  we  first  came  in  view  of  this 
prospect ;  and  it  made  a  distinct  impression  upon  my  mind 
of  festive  gaiety  which  I  shall  never  forget.  Loch  Tay, 
though  a  very  pretty  place  to  live  beside,  is  (except  at  Killin 
and  Taymouth)  an  insipid  scene  to  visit.  It  is  greatly 
inferior  in  beauty  to  all  our  lakes,  and  not  equal  in  grandeur, 
I  think,  to  the  most  insignificant  of  them.  ...  I  cannot 
agree  with  you  in  admiring  the  cathedral  at  Melrose  more 
than  the  chapel  at  Koslin.  As  far  as  it  goes,  as  a  whole, 
the  chapel  at  Koslin  appeared  to  me  to  be  perfection,  most 
beautiful  in  form,  and  of  entire  simplicity.  Melrose  has  no 
doubt  been  a  much  grander  place ;  but,  as  a  whole,  at  present 
it  produces  little  effect.  The  minute  sculpture  is  excessively 
beautiful ;  but  oh !  how  much  more  delight  have  I  in  the 
remembrance  of  Bolton  in  its  retired  valley,  and  the 
venerable  Kirkstall.  .  .  . 

William  and  Mary  spent  twelve  days  at  Ullswater,  and 
returned  with  Sir  George  and  Lady  Beaumont,  who  stayed 
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Rreek  at  Grasmere ;  and  two  days  after  their  departure, 
liam  and  Mary  set  forward  again  upon  a  tour  to  Wast- 
dale,  Ennerdale,  Whitehaven,  Cockermouth,  &c.  .  .  . 

W.  and  M.  have  just  returned  (September  19th).  They 
were  at  Cockermouth,  our  native  place,  you  know ;  and  the 
terrace  walk  that  you  have  heard  me  speak  of  many  a  time, 
with  the  privet  hedge,  is  still  full  of  roses,  as  it  used  to  be 
thirty  years  ago  !  Yes,  I  remember  it  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  Oh !  how  the  time  rolls  along ;  yet,  if  it  were  not 
for  dates,  and  other  artificial  helps  to  memory,  I  should  for- 
get that  I  am  not  as  young  as  when  you  were  married,  for 
I  feel  no  bodily  difference  "  .  .  .  . 

Writing  again  to  Mrs  Marshall,  a  month  later,  Dorothy 
Wordsworth  said : — 

"  GRASMERE,  October  18, 1807. 

I  cannot  express  how  much  pleasure  my  brother  has 
already  received  from  Dr  Whitaker's  books,  though  they 
have  only  been  two  days  in  his  possession.  Almost  the 
whole  time  he  has  been  greedily  devouring  the  history  of 
Craven;  and  (what  is  of  more  importance)  he  has  found  all 
the  information  which  he  wanted  for  the  possession  of  his 
plan.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  thinking  that  you  may 
receive  gratification  from  the  poem  which  William  is  writing. 
I  will  not  tell  you  the  subject  of  it,  that  you  may  not  anticipate 
anything.  In  the  meantime  (but  that  is  a  foolish  plan,  for  it 
may  be  many  months  before  the  poem  he  is  now  writing  is 
finished,  and  many  more  before  it  is  published)  in  the  mean- 
time I  have  prevailed  upon  him  to  let  me  transcribe  a  short 
one,  which  he  wrote  about  a  month  ago,  on  the  story  of  young 
Romelli  and  the  Strid  ;  which,  as  it  may  remind  you  of  the 
day  we  passed  together  at  Bolton,  I  hope  you  will  read 
with  pleasure."  [She  quotes,  "  What  is  good  for  a  bootless 
bene  ? "  &c.,  and  adds  a  request  to  Mrs  M.  to  read  this 
poem  to  Dr  Whitaker  when  she  sees  him.]  "  My  brother 
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has  made  great  use  of  Mr  Marshall's  observations  on  plant- 
ing, with  which  he  has  been  greatly  pleased,  as  they  coin- 
cide with  his  own  previous  ideas  of  what  should  be.  He 
recommends  every  one  to  plant  larches  on  their  high  rocky 
grounds,  and  oak,  ash,  &c.,  &c.,  on  their  richer  and  low 
grounds.  .  .  .  Lady  Beaumont  is  very  busy  planting  and  laying 
out  the  grounds  at  Coleorton."  * 

Kemaining  little  more  than  two  months  at  Grasmere, 
Wordsworth  left  Westmoreland  on  November  30th,  on  a 
visit  to  his  wife's  relatives, — the  Hutchinsons, — at  Stock- 
ton-on-Tees ;  Mrs  Wordsworth  having  gone  there  three 
weeks  previously  with  her  sister  Joanna  from  Penrith.  It 
was  a  sort  of  farewell  visit,  the  Hutchinsons  being  about  to 
leave  the  county  of  Durham.  These  frequent  migrations 
from  Grasmere  show  that  Dove  Cottage  had  become  an 
almost  uninhabitable  abode  for  such  a  family. 

Writing  to  Lady  Beaumont  in  the  winter  of  1807, 
Dorothy  Wordsworth  said : 

"  I  cannot  but  admire  the  fortitude,  and  wonder  at  the 
success,  with  which  he  has  laboured,  in  that  one  room, 
common  to  all  the  family,  to  all  visitors,  and  where  the 
children  frequently  play  beside  him." 

It  was  the  want  of  sufficient  accommodation  in  Dove 
Cottage,  and  his  wish  to  be  of  use  to  Coleridge,  that  led  him 
to  move  about  so  much  at  this  time. 

At  Stockton  he  composed  the  half  of  The  White  Doe  of 
Rylstone.  They  all  returned  to  Grasmere,  however,  on  the 
Wednesday  before  Christmas  1807.  How  long  Wordsworth 
remained  at  home  that  winter  I  find  it  difficult  to  say. 

From  an  undated  letter  of  Miss  Wordsworth's  to  Lady 

*  Writing  to  Mrs  Marshall  on  the  26th  July  1812,  and  referring  to  her 
record  of  the  tour  in  Scotland,  Dorothy  Wordsworth  said,  "By-tbe-bye, 
its  title  is  not  properly  a  Journal,  or  Tour,  but  '  Recollections  of  a  Tour  in 
Scotland."' 
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iimont,  written,  I  think,  early  in  1808,  I  infer  that  his 
ovements  depended  a  good  deal  on  those  of  Coleridge, 
he  writes : 

"  Poor  Coleridge !     I  have  deferred  speaking  of  him  to 
e  last,  for  I  have  nothing  good  to  say.     We  have  been 
ceedingly  distressed  by  the  two  letters  which  we  have  had 
from  him,  and  still  more  by  an  account  that  came  from 
eswick ;  insomuch  that  my  brother  was  only  prevented  by 
is  own  illness  from  setting  off  to  London.     He  wrote  to 
oleridge  requesting  an  immediate  answer,  and  also  wrote  to 
iss  Lamb  to  desire  her  to  go  to  him,  and  see  exactly  how 
he  is,  and  inform  us ;  and  upon  the  nature  of  her  answer 
and  Coleridge's,  it  will  depend  whether  my  brother  goes  to 
London  or  not.     His  object  will  be  to  attend  upon  Coleridge 
as  long  as  he  (Coleridge)  is  obliged  to  stay  in  London,  or  to 
see  that  he  is  likely  to  be  attended  to,  and  to  prevail  upon 
him,  as  soon  as  he  is  at  liberty,  to  come  into  the  north." 

Again,  on  the  23rd  February   1808,  she  wrote  to  Mrs 
Marshall : — 

"  We  have  had  such  alarming  accounts  of  the  state 
of  our  poor  friend  Coleridge's  health,  that  my  brother  has 
determined  to  go  up  to  London  to  see  him,  and  if  he  be 
strong  enough,  to  endeavour  to  persuade  him  to  return  to 
this  country.  He  had  engaged  to  deliver  a  course  of 
lectures  at  the  Eoyal  Institution,  and  having  got  through 
two  (as  we  have  heard  from  others,  to  the  great  delight  of 
the  listeners)  he  has  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  attempt, 
himself  told  us  that  he  got  through  the  last  with  the 
utmost  fear  and  difficulty.  My  brother  leaves  home  to- 
morrow. .  .  .  Our  spirits  are  greatly  depressed  by  this  sad 
news.  Coleridge  himself  thinks  that  he  cannot  live  many 
months  ;  but  we  hope  that  he  looks  on  the  worst  side  of 
his  condition,  and  that  my  brother's  presence  may  be  of 
service  to  him." 

II.  H 
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She  also  says  in  this  letter  that  she  is  anxious  to  send 
the  MS.  of  The  White  Doe  of  Eylstone  to  Mrs  Marshall, 
and  asks  her  to  show  it  to  Dr  Whitaker,  because  her  brother 
is  desirous  to  get  his  opinion  of  it  before  sending  it  to  press; 
and  is  "  anxious  to  push  on  the  printing,  and  to  correct  the 
press  himself  in  London." 

In  a  letter  from  Grasmere,  evidently  written  next  day, 
she  explains  that  Southey  had  taken  the  MS.  of  the  White 
Doe  with  him  to  Ambleside,  meaning  to.  go  south  by  Leeds, 
and  leave  it  with  Mrs  Marshall  for  Dr  Whitaker  to  see, 
but  that  Southey  went  by  Liverpool,  and  adds  : — 

"  William  left  us  yesterday.  Mary  accompanied  him  to 
Kendal.  I  went  as  far  as  Low  Wood.  The  day  was 
delightful,  warm  and  sunny ;  the  lake  glittered,  the  birds 
sang  in  full  concert,  and  we  could  not  but  be  cheered  at 
parting.  It  seemed  as  if  the  heavens  looked  favourably 
upon  our  hopes,  but  alas !  Coleridge  is  very  ill ;  yet  we 
gather  consolation  from  past  experience.  He  has  often 
appeared  to  be  dying,  and  has  all  at  once  recovered  health 
and  spirits.  No  doubt,  however,  his  constitution  must  be 
weakened  more  and  more  by  every  attack.  .  .  ." 

Wordsworth  found  Coleridge  better  than  he  expected. 
He  was  with  him  a  good  deal  in  London,  and  he  also  visited 
the  Beaumonts  at  Dunmow,  Essex  ;  but  he  left  the  South 
and  returned  to  Grasmere,  either  in  the  end  of  March  or 
the  beginning  of  April.  In  April  he  wrote  to  Sir  George  of 
the  London  visit : 

"  I  heard  Coleridge  lecture  twice,  and  he  seemed  to  give 
great  satisfaction ;  but  he  was  not  in  spirits,  and  suffered 
much  during  the  course  of  the  week,  both  in  body  and 
mind.  .  .  . 

Coleridge  and  I  availed  ourselves  of  your  letters  to 
Lawrence,  and  saw  Mr  Angersteen's  pictures.  The  day  was 
very  unfavourable,  not  a  gleam  of  sun,  and  the  clouds  were 
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in  disgrace.  The  great  picture  of  Michel  Angelo  and 
bastian  pleased  me  more  than  ever.  The  new  Rembrandt 
s,  I  think,  very  much  in  it  to  admire,  but  still  more 
wonder  at,  rather  than  admire.  I  have  seen  many 
pictures  of  Rembrandt  which  I  should  prefer  to  it.  The 
light  in  the  depth  of  the  Temple  is  far  the  finest  part  of  it ; 
indeed,  it  is  the  only  part  of  the  picture  which  gives  me  very 
high  pleasure ;  but  that  does  highly  please  me.  No  doubt 
by  this  time  you  have  seen  Coleridge,  and  probably  heard 
him  lecture.  I  long  to  hear  from  you,  and  about  him,  what 
you  think  of  the  state  of  his  health  and  spirits,  &c.,  &c. 
Pray  tell  Lady  Beaumont  that  I  left  my  poem  in  C.'s  posses- 
sion :  so  that,  if  she  wishes  to  read  it  again,  she  may  easily 
rocure  it  of  him. 

We  live  in  hope  that  our  new  house  will  be  ready  for  us 
in  May.  As  you  will  guess,  we  are  sadly  cooped  up  here, 
particularly  at  this  time.  But  how  happy  are  we  altogether 
again !  If  but  poor  Coleridge  were  in  the  right  way,  we 
should  be  content — in  the  fulness  of  contentment.  .  .  . 

My  heart  has  been  so  occupied  since  my  return  with  my 
own  family  that  I  have  scarcely  greeted,  or  noticed  the 
utiful  vale  in  which  we  live,  and  our  sheltering  moun- 
;  but  this  is  a  pleasure  to  come.  You  will  deem  it 
strange,  but  really  some  of  the  imagery  of  London  has,  since 
my  return  hither,  been  more  present  to  my  mind  than  that 
of  this  noble  vale.  I  left  Coleridge  at  seven  o'clock  on  Sun- 
day morning,  and  walked  towards  the  city  in  a  very  thought- 
and  melancholy  state  of  mind.  I  had  passed  through 
'emple  Bar  and  by  St  Dunstan's,  noticing  nothing,  and 
entirely  occupied  with  my  own  thoughts,  when,  looking  up,  I 
saw  before  me  the  avenue  of  Fleet  Street,  silent,  empty,  and 
pure  white,  with  a  sprinkling  of  new-fallen  snow,  not  a  cart 
or  carriage  to  obstruct  the  view,  no  noise,  only  a  few  sound- 
less and  dusky  foot-passengers  here  and  there.  You  remember 
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the  elegant  line  of  the  curve  of  Ludgate  Hill  in  which  this 
avenue  would  terminate,  and  beyond,  and  towering  above  it, 
was  the  huge  and  majestic  form  of  St  Paul's,  solemnised  by 
a  thin  veil  of  falling  snow.  I  cannot  say  how  much  I  was 
affected  at  this  unthought-of  sight  in  such  a  place,  and  what 
a  blessing  I  felt  there  is  in  habits  of  exalted  imagination. 
My  sorrow  was  controlled,  and  my  uneasiness  of  mind — not 
quieted  and  relieved  altogether — seemed  at  once  to  receive 
the  gift  of  an  anchor  of  security.  ..." 

The  "new  house,"  referred  to  in  this  letter,  was  Allan 
Bank,  which  the  Wordsworths  entered  in  the  summer,  and 
where  they  lived  for  three  years.  Keference  has  been  made 
to  the  purchase  of  the  Place  Fell  property,  by  the  help  of 
Lord  Lonsdale.  Wordsworth,  however,  preferred  Grasmere 
to  Ullswater,  doubtless  from  the  associations  of  the  last  seven 
years,  as  well  as  from  the  intrinsic  beauty  and  variety  of  the 
place  itself.  A  house  had  just  been  built  under  the  northern 
flank  of  Silverhowe,  to  the  west  of  Grasmere  Church,  and  on 
the  way  into  Easdale,  by  a  Liverpool  merchant,  who  did  not 
himself  intend  to  occupy  it  at  once.  For  this  house  Words- 
worth applied,  and  it  was  let  to  him,  apparently  six  months 
before  it  was  finished.  He  entered  on  possession  some  time  in 
the  summer  of  1808.  In  the  month  of  August  of  the  same 
year  Dorothy  Wordsworth  seems  to  have  gone  back  to  Coleor- 
ton,  on  a  visit  to  the  Beaumonts  in  their  new  Hall,  and  to  have 
proceeded  thence  to  Cambridge ;  while  about  the  same  time 
William  went  into  Wales,  on  a  visit  to  Thomas  Hutchinson, 
his  wife's  brother,  who  had  just  removed  from  Stockton  to 
the  farm  of  Hindwell  in  Eadnorshire.  This  was  probably  a 
short  visit,  and  he  returned  to  Allan  Bank  in  the  autumn, 
when  Coleridge  came  to  be  their  guest,  and  to  spend  the 
most  part  of  the  winter  of  1808-9. 

On  the  27th  of  September  Wordsworth  wrote  thus  to  his 
friend  Richard  Sharp,  Mark  Lane,  London : — 
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"  GRASMERE,  September  27. 
[Postmark,  October  8,  1808.] 

MY  DEAR  SHARP, — I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  taking 
the  trouble  to  send  me  Mackintosh's  opinion  of  my  poems. 
If  you  think  it  worth  while,  tell  him  I  was  happy  to  have 

iven  a  man  like  him  so  much  pleasure,  especially  at  such 
distance  from  his  own  country,  and  in  these  distressful 
times.  The  sonnet  beginning,  '  Two  voices  are  there,'  you 
will  remember  is  the  one  which  I  mentioned  to  you  as 
being  the  best  I  had  written.  .  .  . 

Two  subjects  are  likely  to  be  discussed  in  Parliament 
in  which  I  feel  interested.  The  one,  lotteries,  in  which  I 
know  you  will  bear  a  part,  and  which  is  surely  of  infinite 
importance,  and  the  other,  copyright  of  authors.  I  am  told 
that  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  right  from  fourteen  years, 
as  it  now  stands,  after  the  decease  of  authors,  till  twenty- 
eight.  This  I  think  far  too  short  a  period  ;  at  least  I  am 
sure  that  it  requires  much  more  than  that  length  of  time  to 
establish  the  reputation  of  original  productions,  both '  in 
philosophy  and  poetry,  and  to  bring  them  consequently  into 
such  circulation  that  the  authors,  in  the  persons  of  their 
heirs  or  posterity,  can  in  any  degree  be  benefited — I  mean 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view — for  the  trouble  they  must 

ave  taken  to  produce  the  works.  The  law,  as  it  now 
stands,  merely  consults  the  interest  of  the  useful  drudges  in 
literature,  or  of  flimsy  and  shallow  writers,  whose  works  are 
upon  a  level  with  the  taste  and  knowledge  of  the  age ;  while 
men  of  real  power,  who  go  before  their  age,  are  deprived  of 
all  hope  of  their  families  being  benefited  by  their  exertions. 
Take,  for  instance,  in  philosophy,  Hartley's  book  upon  Man. 
How  many  years  did  it  sleep  in  almost  entire  oblivion  ? 
What  sale  had  Collins'  Poems  during  his  lifetime,  or  during 
the  fourteen  years  after  his  death ;  and  how  great  has  been 
the  sale  since  ?  The  product  of  it,  if  secured  to  his  family, 
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would  have  been  an  independence  to  them.  Take  a  still 
stronger  instance,  but  this  you  may  say  proves  too  much,  I 
mean  Milton's  Minor  Poems.  It  is  nearly  two  hundred 
years  since  they  were  published,  yet  they  were  utterly 
neglected  till  within  these  last  thirty  years ;  notwithstand- 
ing they  had,  since  the  beginning  of  the  past  century,  the 
reputation  of  Paradise  Lost  to  draw  attention  towards 
them.  Suppose  that  Burns  or  Cowper  had  left  at  their 
deaths  each  a  child  a  few  months  old,  a  daughter  for 
example,  is  it  reasonable  that  those  children,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight,  should  cease  to  derive  benefit  from  their 
father's  works,  when  every  bookseller  in  the  country  is 
profiting  by  them  ?  I  merely  remind  you  of  these  things, 
which  cannot  but  have  passed  through  your  active  mind. 
If  you  can  be  of  any  service  to  literature  in  this  case,  I 
know  you  will  not  let  slip  the  opportunity.  .  .  . — I 
remain,  dear  Sharp,  yours  very  sincerely, 

W.  WOEDSWORTH. 

We  are  all  here  cut  to  the  heart  by  the  conduct  of  Sir 
Hew  and  his  brother  knight  in  Portugal.  For  myself,  I 
have  not  suffered  so  much  upon  any  public  occasion  these 
many  years." 

Before  passing  to  the  somewhat  eventful  winter  of  1808-9 
we  may  go  back  for  a  few  months,  to  recover  one  or  two  frag- 
ments of  Dorothy  Wordsworth's  that  might  otherwise  be  lost. 

Before  they  left  Dove  Cottage,  she  described  the  weather 
of  that  Christmas  time  as  excessively  severe. 

"  The  trees,  hedges,  and  every  blade  of  grass  or  withered 
stalk  having  been  covered  as  thick  with  hoar  frost,  all 
day  through,  for  many  days  together  (in  spite  of  sunshine 
and.  blue  sky),  as  ever  I  have  seen  them  covered  with 
snow  after  a  heavy  snow  shower ;  and  the  appearance  was 
exquisitely  beautiful.  1  could  not  but  think  that,  during 
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the  whole  eight  years  of  our  residence,  we  had  never  before 

iseen  these  mountain  vales  in  the  full  possession  of  their 
peculiar  grandeur  and  power  over  the  imagination.  The 
lakes  were  firm  ice,  as  clear  as  crystal." 

Of  her  visit  to  Cambridge  in  August,  she  wrote  thus — 
"...  We  reached  Cambridge  at  half -past  nine.  In  our 
way  to  the  inn  we  stopped  at  the  gate  of  St  John's  College, 
to  set  down  one  of  our  passengers.  The  stopping  of  the 
carriage  roused  me  from  a  sleepy  musing,  and  I  was  awe- 
stricken  with  the  solemnity  of  the  old  gateway,  and  the  light 
from  a  great  distance  within  streaming  along  the  pavement. 
When  they  told  me  that  it  was  the  entrance  to  St  John's 
College,  I  was  still  more  affected  by  the  gloomy  yet  beautiful 
sight  before  me ;  for  I  thought  of  my  dearest  brother,  in  his 
youthful  days,  passing  through  that  gateway  to  his  home ; 
and  I  could  have  believed  that  I  saw  him  there  even  then, 
as  I  had  seen  him  in  the  first  year  of  his  residence.  I  met 
with  Mr  Clarkson  at  the  inn,  and  was,  you  may  believe, 
rejoiced  to  hear  his  voice  at  the  coach  door.  We  supped 
together,  and  immediately  after  supper  I  went  to  bed,  and 
slept  well ;  and  at  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning  went  to 
Trinity  Chapel.  There  I  stood  for  many  minutes  in  silence 
before  the  statue  of  Newton,  while  the  organ  sounded.  I 
never  saw  a  statue  that  gave  me  one-hundredth  part  so  much 
pleasure  — but  pleasure,  that  is  not  the  word :  it  is  a  sublime 
sensation,  in  harmony  with  sentiments  of  devotion  to  the 
Divine  Being,  and  reverence  for  the  holy  places  where  He 
is  worshipped.  We  walked  in  the  groves  all  the  morning, 
and  visited  the  Colleges.  I  sought  out  a  favourite  ash-tree, 
which  my  brother  speaks  of  in  his  poem  on  his  own  life — a 
tree  covered  with  ivy.  We  dined  with  a  fellow  of  Peter- 
house  in  his  rooms ;  and  after  dinner  I  went  to  King's 
K'^lege  Chapel.  There,  and  everywhere  else  at  Cambridge, 
ras  even  much  more  impressed  with  the  effect  of  the 
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buildings  than  I  had  been  formerly;  and  I  do  believe 
that  this  power  of  receiving  an  enlarged  enjoyment  from 
the  sight  of  buildings  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  our  latter 
years.  ..." 

From  the  letter  which  follows  it  will  be  seen  that  Allan 
Bank  at  first  proved  a  worse  residence  than  Dove  Cottage. 
To  her  friend  Mrs  Marshall  Dorothy  wrote  on  the  4th 
December  1808: — 

"  We  have  grievous  troubles  to  struggle  with.  A  smoky 
house,  wet  cellars,  and  workmen  by  the  half  dozen  making 
attempts  (hitherto  unsuccessful)  to  remedy  these  evils.  We 
are  making  one  effort  more ;  and,  if  that  end  as  heretofore, 
we  shall  be  reduced  to  the  miserable  necessity  of  quitting 
Grasmere ;  for  this  house  is  at  present  literally  not  habit- 
able, and  there  is  no  other  in  the  Vale.  You  can  have  no 
idea  of  the  inconvenience  we  have  suffered.  There  was  one 
stormy  day  in  which  we  could  have  no  fire  but  in  my 
brother's  study,  and  that  chimney  smoked  so  much  that  we 
were  obliged  to  go  to  bed.  We  cooked  in  the  study.  .  .  . 
Partly  on  account  of  smoke  and  windy  weather,  and  partly 
because  of  the  workmen,  we  have  been  for  more  than  a  week 
together  at  different  times  without  a  kitchen  fire.  The 
servants,  you  may  be  sure,  have  been  miserable ;  and  we 
have  had  far  too  much  labour,  and  far  too  little  quiet.  .  .  . 
At  the  time  of  the  great  storm,  Mrs  Coleridge  and  her  little 
girl  were  here,  and  Mr  Coleridge  is  with  us  constantly ;  so 
you  will  make  out  that  we  were  a  pretty  large  family  to 
provide  for  in  such  a  manner.  Mr  Coleridge  and  his  wife 
are  separated ;  and  I  hope  they  will  both  be  the  happier  for 
it.  They  are  upon  friendly  terms,  and  occasionally  see  each 
other.  In  fact  Mrs  Coleridge  was  more  than  a  week  at 
Grasmere  under  the  same  roof  with  him.  Coleridge  intends 
to  spend  the  winter  with  us.  On  this  side  of  the  paper  you 
will  find  the  Prospectus  of  a  work  which  he  is  going  to 
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;ake ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  it  will  be  well 
executed  if  his  health  does  not  fail  him ;  but  on  that  score 
(though  he  is  well  at  present)  I  have  many  fears. 

My  brother  is  deeply  engaged  writing  a  pamphlet  upon 
the  Convention  of  Cintra,  an  event  which  has  interested  him 
more  than  words  can  express.  His  first  and  his  last 
thoughts  are  of  Spain  and  Portugal." 

Details  as  to  Coleridge's  residence  at  Allan  Bank  and  the 
publication  of  The  Friend  will  doubtless  be  given  more  fully 
in  the  forthcoming  Memoir  of  him  by  his  grandson  than 
they  can  be  in  these  pages.  It  may  suffice  to  mention  the 
fact  that  the  work  was  written  (or  rather  composed  and 
dictated  by  him)  during  the  years  1809-10,  Miss  Sarah 
Hutchinson  being  the  scribe — the  "Lady"  to  whom  De- 
jection; an  Ode,  and  other  poems,  were  afterwards  inscribed. 
It  was  printed  at  Penrith.  The  first  number  appeared  on  the 
1st  of  June  1809;  and  the  last  on  the  25th  of  March 
1810.  The  exact  date  of  Coleridge's  arrival  at  Allan  Bank 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  ;  *  but,  on  the  1 7th  Decem- 
ber 1808,  he  wrote  to  Sir  George  Beaumont  that  if  his 
health  and  spirits  continued  what  they  had  been  since  his 
return  to  Grasmere,  he  should  not  have  said  unmeaningly  to 
his  friends,  "  Decide  on  my  moral  and  intellectual  character 
from  the  products  of  the  year  1809."  In  the  same  letter  he 
goes  on  to  give  an  account  of  his  new  project. 

"  I  have  received  promises  of  contributions  from  writers 
of  high  reputation ;  and  for  myself,  I  consider  The  Friend  as 
the  main  pipe,  from  which  I  shall  play  off  the  whole 
accumulation  and  reservoir  of  my  head  and  heart.  And 
truly,  as  I  said  to  a  correspondent,  it  is  high  time.  Hitherto 
I  have  laid  my  eggs  with  ostrich  carefulness,  and  ostrich-like 

*  He  was  with  the  Wordsworths  at  the  beginning  of  September  1808. 
He  certainly  spent  the  month  of  January  1809  at  Keswick,  but  he  continued 
to  live  at  Allan  Bank  until  the  stoppage  of  The  Friend. 
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oblivion.  The  greater  part  have  been  crushed  under  foot : 
but  some  have  crawled  into  light  to  furnish  feathers  for 
other  men's  caps,  and  not  a  few  to  plume  the  shafts  in  the 
quivers  of  calumny.  Henceforward — 

1  Et  nos  tela,  pater,  f errum  que  baud  debile  dextra 
Spargimus  :  et  nostro  sequitur  de  vulnere  sanguis.' " 

The  Friend  was  foredoomed  to  failure,  just  as  Tlie  Watch- 
man had  been,  and  as  were  the  subsequent  London  lectures 
of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  From  the.  first,  both  Words- 
worth and  Southey  were  against  its  publication.  "  For  the 
literary  news  of  these  mountains,"  wrote  Southey,  in  July 
1809,  "Heaven  knows  when  you  will  see  another  number 
of  The  Friend.  To  me  and  Wordsworth  it  is  a  sore  grief, 
and  earnestly  did  we  wish  that  you  might  never  see  the 
first."  In  December,  however,  Southey  wrote,  "  Coleridge 
has  pliantly  refuted  my  expectations  regarding  The  Friend" 
The  work  lingered  on  till  its  twenty-eighth  number. 
Wordsworth  contributed  to  Nos.  17,  20,  and  25.  To  the 
last  of  these  (which  appeared  on  the  22nd  February  1810) 
he  gave  two  Epitaphs,  which  he  had  translated  from 
Chiabrera,  and  followed  them  by  an  "  Essay  upon  Epitaphs." 
Of  this  essay  Dorothy  Wordsworth  wrote : 

"  The  essay  of  this  week  is  by  my  brother.  He  did  not 
intend  it  to  be  published  now  ;  but  Coleridge  was  in  such 
bad  spirits  that  when  the  time  came  he  was  utterly  unpro- 
vided, and  besides  had  been  put  out  of  his  regular  course  by 
waiting  for  books  to  consult  respecting  Duty;  so  my 
brother's  essay,  being  ready,  was  sent  off.  William  re- 
quested Coleridge  to  proffer  an  apology  for  the  breach  of 
his  promise ;  but  he  was,  I  believe,  too  languid  even  to  make 
this  exertion ;  .  .  .  and  here  I  must  observe  that  we  have 
often  cautioned  Coleridge  against  making  promises,  which, 
even  if  performed,  are  of  no  service,  and  if  broken  must  be 
of  great  dis-service." 
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letter  of  Southey's  to  John  Kickman,  written  five  years 
before  this  date,  casts  so  much  light  on  Coleridge's  character, 
that  it  may  precede  a  somewhat  similar  one  from  Words- 
worth to  Poole,  written  in  1809. 


"  KESWICK,  March  30,  1804. 

"  MY  DEAR  EICKMAN, — .  .  .  You  are  in-  great  measure 
right  about  Coleridge ;  he  is  worse  in  body  than  you  seem 
to  believe,  but  the  main  cause  lies  in  his  own  management 
of  himself,  or  rather  want  of  management.  His  mind  is  in 
a  perpetual  St  Vitus's  dance — eternal  activity  without 
action.  At  times  he  feels  mortified  that  he  should  have 
done  so  little ;  but  this  feeling  never  produces  any  exertion. 
I  will  begin  to-morrow,  he  says,  and  thus  he.  has  been  all 
his  life  long,  letting  to-day  slip.  He  has  had  no  heavy 
calamities  in  life,  and  so  contrives  to  be  miserable  about 
trifles.  Poor  fellow  !  there  is  no  one  thing  which  gives  me 
so  much  pain  as  the  witnessing  such  a  waste  of  unequalled 
power.  I  knew  but  one  man  resembling  him,  save  that  with 
equal  genius,  he  was  actually  a  vicious  man.  .  .  .  This  will 
not  be  the  case  with  Coleridge ;  the  disjecta  membra  will  be 
found  if  he  does  not  die  early :  but  having  so  much  to  do, 
so  many  errors  to  weed  out  of  the  world  which  he  is  capable 
of  eradicating,  if  he  does  die  without  doing  his  work,  it 
would  half  break  my  heart,  for  no  human  being  has  had 
more  talents  allotted. 

Wordsworth  will  do  better,  and  leave  behind  him  a 
name  unique  in  his  way ;  he  will  rank  among  the  very  first 
poets,  and  probably  possesses  a  mass  of  merits  superior  to 
all,  except  only  Shakespeare.  This  is  doing  much,  yet 
would  he  be  a  happier  man  if  he  did  more.  .  .  . — Vale  ! 

R.  S."* 

*  The. 


*  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Robert  Southey,  vol.  ii.  pp.  277-278. 
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Wordsworth's  letter  to  Poole  of  Nether  Stowey  shows  a 
very  remarkable  insight  into,  and  power  of  analysis  of 
character.  It  is  an  admirable  letter,  and  there  is  in  it  a 
consciousness  of  strength  and  inner  rectitude,  free  from  the 
slightest  taint  of  Pharisaism.  It  was  written  sometime  in 
May  1809.* 

"...  I  have  yet  another  and  far  more  important  reason 
for  writing  to  you ;  connected,  as  no  doubt  you  will  guess, 
with  Coleridge.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  .nothing  appears  to 
me  more  desirable  than  that  his  periodical  Essay  should 
never  commence.  It  is,  in  fact,  impossible,  utterly  im- 
possible, that  he  should  carry  it  on ;  and,  therefore,  better 
never  begin  it,  far  better,  and  if  begun,  the  sooner  it  stops, 
also  the  better — the  less  will  be  the  loss  and  not  greater 
the  disgrace.  You  will  consider  me  as  speaking  to  you 
now  under  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  from  a  wish  to  save  you 
from  anxiety  and  disappointment ;  and  from  a  further  and 
still  stronger  wish  that,  as  one  of  Coleridge's  nearest 
and  dearest  friends,  you  should  take  into  most  serious 
consideration  his  condition,  above  all  with  reference  to 
his  children.  I  give  it  to  you  as  my  deliberate  opinion, 
founded  upon  proofs  which  have  been  strengthening  for 
years,  that  he  neither  will  nor  can  execute  anything  of 
important  benefit  either  to  himself,  his  family,  or  mankind. 
Neither  his  talents  nor  his  genius,  mighty  as  they  are,  nor 
his  vast  information  will  avail  him  anything ;  they  are  all 
frustrated  by  a  derangement  in  his  intellectual  and  moral 
constitution.  In  fact,  he  has  no  voluntary  power  of  mind 
whatsoever,  nor  is  he  capable  of  acting  under  any  constraint 
of  duty  or  moral  obligation.  Do  not  suppose  that  I  mean 
to  say  from  this  that  The  Friend  may  not  appear.  It  may, 
but  it  cannot  go  on  for  any  length  of  time.  I  am  sure  it 

*  The  postmark  shows  that  the  letter  was  sent  from  Keswick. 
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mot.  C.,  I  understand,  has  been  three  weeks  at  Penrith, 
whither  he  went  to  superintend  the  publication,  and  has 
since  never  been  heard  of  (save  once,  on  his  first  arrival), 
though  frequently  written  to.  I  shall  say  no  more  at 
present,  but  I  do  earnestly  wish  that  you  would  come  down 
hither  this  summer  in  order  that  something  may  be  arranged 
respecting  his  children,  in  case  of  his  death,  and  also  during 
his  lifetime.  I  must  add,  however,  that  it  answers  no 
purpose  to  advise  or  to  remonstrate  with  him,  or  to  repre- 
sent to  him  the  propriety  of  going  on  or  desisting.  The 
disease  of  his  mind  is  that  he  perpetually  looks  out  of  him- 
self for  those  obstacles  to  his  utility  which  exist  only  in 
himself.  I  am  sure  that  if  any  friend  whom  he  values 
were,  in  consequence  of  such  a  conviction  as  I  have  ex- 
pressed, to  advise  him  to  drop  his  work,  he  would  immedi- 
ately ascribe  the  failure  to  the  damp  thrown  upon  his 
spirits  by  this  interference.  Therefore  in  this  way  nothing 
can  be  done,  nor  by  encouraging  him  to  attempt  anything 
else — he  would  catch  eagerly,  perhaps,  at  the  advice — and 
would  be  involved  in  new  plans,  new  procrastination,  and 
new  expenses. — I  am,  dear  Poole,  most  sincerely  yours, 

W.  WORDSWORTH." 


CHAPTEK    XXIII. 

THE  CONVENTION  OF  CINTRA  :    EUROPEAN  POLITICS. 

PERHAPS  the  most  important  work  which  Wordsworth 
wrote  at  Allan  Bank  was  his  essay  on  The  Convention  of 
Cintra.  This  essay  is  interesting,  not  so  much  from  the 
particular  opinions  advanced  in  it  in  reference  to  the  Con- 
vention, as  from  the  light  it  casts  on  the  moral  judgment 
which  Wordsworth  formed  on  the  political  events  of  his 
day,  and  the  wide  and  clear  range  of  his  vision  into  the 
principles  which  underlie  party  struggles  and  national 
rivalries.  A  study  of  this  essay — and  it  deserves  to  be 
studied,  not  only  for  the  wisdom  it  contains,  but  for  the 
splendour  of  its  form — will  dispel  the  notion  that  Words- 
worth was  a  mere  recluse  student  of  Nature,  little  interested 
in  human  affairs  and  the  aspirations  of  oppressed  nationalities. 
It  was  from  a  certain  vantage  ground,  as  a  dweller  amid  the 
mountains  away  from  the  strife  of  parties,  that  he  was  best 
able  to  judge  of  these  things. 

Here,  mighty  Nature  !  in  this  school  sublime, 
I  view  the  hopes  and  fears  of  struggling  Spain. 

To  Miss  Fenwick  he  said :  "  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
conceive  with  what  a  depth  of  feeling  I  entered  into  the 
struggle  carried  on  by  the  Spaniards  for  their  deliverance 
from  the  usurped  power  of  the  French.  Many  times  have 
I  gone  from  Allan  Bank  in  Grasmere  Yale,  where  we  were 
then  residing,  to  the  Baise-Gap,  as  it  is  called,  so  late  as 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  meet  the  carrier  bringing 
the  newspaper  from  Keswick.  Imperfect  traces  of  the  state 
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of  mind  in  which  I  then  was  may  be  found  in  my  tract 
on  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  as  well  as  in  the  Sonnets 
dedicated  to  Liberty." 

The  facts  were  briefly  these.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had 
defeated  the  French  at  Vimiera,  who  had  fallen  back  on 
Torres  Vedras  and  Lisbon.  They  were  completely  in  the 
power  of  the  English,  and  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  was  preparing 
to  follow  up  the  advantage ;  when  the  French,  seeing  that 
their  case  was  hopeless,  agreed  to  leave  the  country,  pro- 
vided they  were  allowed  to  land  safely  on  the  French  coast, 
without  loss  either  of  arms  or  effects.  A  Convention  to 
this  effect  was  agreed  to,  and  signed  at  Cintra.  When  it 
became  known,  the  indignation  in  England  was  so  great 
that  newspapers  appeared  with  mourning  borders,  and  the 
Ministry  of  the  day  were  compelled  to  try  the  generals  who 
had  agreed  to  it  by  court  martial.  They  were,  however, 
acquitted.  It  seems  to  me  that,  although  the  collapse  of 
France  at  that  time  might  have  crippled  its  ambition,  and 
brought  Napoleon's  career  of  aggrandisement  to  a  speedier 
close,  it  was  undoubtedly  a  good  thing  for  England  and 
her  Allies,  to  be  saved  from  the  necessity  of  a  protracted 
struggle,  which  would  otherwise  have  undoubtedly  gone  on 
in  Spain. 

In  writing  to  his  friend  Wrangham  from  Workington,  on 
the  3rd  April  1809,  Wordsworth  said:  "Though  I  began 
to  publish  in  a  newspaper,  viz.,  The  Courier,  an  accidental 
loss  of  two  or  three  sheets  of  the  manuscript  prevented  me 
from  going  on  in  that  mode  of  publication  after  two  sections 
had  appeared.  The  Pamphlet  will  be  out  in  less  than  a 
fortnight,  entitled,  at  full  length,  '  Concerning  the  relations 
of  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  common  enemy  at  this  crisis,  and  specifically  as  affected 
by  the  Convention  of  Cintra ;  the  whole  brought  to  the  test 
of  those  principles  by  which  alone  the  independence  and 
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freedom  of  nations  can  be  preserved  or  recovered/  This 
is  less  a  Title  than  a  Table  of  Contents." 

He  spoke  of  the  writing  of  this  pamphlet,  however,  as  a 
debt  which  he  owed  to  his  country.  It  was  published 
anonymously.  What  Southey,  Coleridge,  and  Lamb  said  of 
this  pamphlet  is  noteworthy.  The  latter,  writing  to  Cole- 
ridge, 30th  October  1809,  said:  "Its  power  over  me  was 
like  that  which  Milton's  pamphlets  must  have  had  on  his 
contemporaries,  who  were  tuned  to  them.  What  a  piece  of 
prose !  Do  you  hear  if  it  is  read  at  all  ?  I  am  out  of  the 
world  of  readers.  I  hate  all  that  do  read,  for  they  read 
nothing  but  reviews  and  new  books.  I  gather  myself  up 
into  the  old  things."  We  may  connect  Lamb's  opinion  of 
Wordsworth's  prose  with  Coleridge's  remark  in  The  Friend  *  : 
"  Quern  quoties  lego,  non  verba  mihi  videor  audire,  sed 
tonitrua." 

Canning  said  of  the  pamphlet  that  he  regarded  it  as  the 
most  eloquent  production  since  the  time  of  Burke.  But  it 
certainly  did  not  arouse  any  enthusiasm  when  it  appeared. 
Its  publication  was  unfortunately  delayed,  till  general  in- 
terest in  the  event  it  discussed  had  given  place  to  interest 
in  others  that  were  more  exciting  in  the  sphere  of  European 
politics  at  that  time.  Wordsworth,  however,  discussed  the 
bearing  of  the  Convention,  on  the  underlying  and  enduring 
principles  of  right  and  wrong  in  international  quarrels.  In 
the  letter  to  Wrangham,  he  said  he  had  begun  to  publish 
his  opinion  on  the  subject  in  a  series  of  letters  in  The 
Courier  newspaper. 

I  have  lately  received,  through  the  kindness  of  Miss 
Stuart,  the  daughter  of  the  editor  of  The  Courier,  copies  of 
unpublished  letters  of  Wordsworth  to  her  father.  If  these 
letters,  of  which  I  give  extracts,  are  somewhat  pessimistic 

*Vol.  i.,P.  317. 
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tendency,  they  show  the  underlying  purpose  of  the  writer, 
even  better  than  the  long  letter  to  General  Pasley;  which 
le  Bishop  of  Lincoln  published  in  his  Uncle's  Memoir  in 
.851.      The  following  are  extracts  : — 

"  February  9,  1809. 

.  .  Never  did  any  public  event  cause  in  my  mind  so 
mch  sorrow  as  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  both  on  account 
of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  and  on  our  own.     Every 
good  and  intelligent  man  of  my  friends  or  acquaintance  has 
been  in  his  turn  agitated  and  afflicted  by  it. 


. 


: 

e: 

I 


I 


What  you  say  upon  Wellesley  as  to  the  French  being 
ntitled  to  such  terms,  is  exactly  in  its  spirit  what  I  had 
marked  down  upon  the  subject.  .  .  .  Buonaparte  may 
rather  be  said  to  inflict  upon  than  to  propose  terms  to  his 
adversaries. 

Of  Moore  I  know  nothing  further  than  that  his  forward 
movement  is  unaccountable,  and  that  his  retreat  appears  to 
have  been  very  disorderly,  and  that  Dalrymple  has  told  us 
.e  approved  of  the  Convention.  If  this  be  true,  he  was 
either  a  fool  or  a  rascal,  or  both.  Moore  in  his  person  was, 

believe,  a  thoroughly  brave  man.  If  the  Ministry  do  not 
mean  to  give  up  the  Spaniards,  which  I  suspect  with  you, 
they  ought  to  be  execrated  to  the  latest  posterity.  ...  I 
have  many  apologies  to  make  in  having  been  so  dilatory  in 
sending  off  copy.  .  .  .  But  I  cannot  bear  much  confine- 
ment, and  have  many  interruptions,  and  take  little  pleasure 
in  composing,  and  penmanship  is  to  me  unendurable.  .  .  ." 


"March  31,  1809. 

Yesterday  I  sent  off  the  last  sheets  of  the  pamphlet.   . 
s  I  found  the  public  mind  so  completely  engrossed  with 
the  Duke  of  York,  I  thought  it  better  to  avail  myself  of 
that   opportunity   to  add   general  matter  to  the  pamphlet 
II.  I 
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concerning  the  hopes  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  principles  of 
the  contest,  so  that,  from  the  proportion  of  space  which  it 
occupied  in  the  work,  the  Convention  of  Cintra  might  fairly 
appear — what  in  truth  it  is  in  my  mind — an  action  dwelt 
upon  only  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  principles,  with  a 
view  to  promote  liberty  and  good  policy,  in  the  manner  in 
which  an  anatomist  illustrates  the  laws  of  organic  life  from 
a  human  subject  placed  before  him  and  his  audience. 

I  confess  I  have  no  hopes  of  the  thing  making  any 
impression.  The  style  of  thinking  and  feeling  is  so  little 
in  the  spirit  of  the  age.  This  country  is,  in  fact,  fallen  as 
low  in  point  of  moral  philosophy  (and  of  course  political) 
as  it  is  possible  for  any  country  to  fall.  We  should  have 
far  better  books  circulated  among  us,  if  we  were  as 
thoroughly  enslaved  as  the  Eomans  under  their  Emperors. 
Witness  the  state  of  literature  in  Germany  till  within  these 
two  or  three  years,  when  it  has  been  overrun  by  the  French. 
The  voice  of  reason  and  nature  was  uttered  and  listened  to 
under  the  Prussian  despotism,  and  in  the  Courts  of  the 
Princelings.  But  books  will  do  nothing  of  themselves,  nor 
institutions  without  books.  Two  things  are  absolutely 
wanted  in  this  country :  a  thorough  reform  in  Parliament 
and  a  new  course  of  education,  which  must  be  preceded  by 
some  genuine  philosophical  writings  from  some  quarter  or 
other,  to  teach  the  principles  upon  which  that  education 
should  be  grounded.  We  have  in  our  language  better  Books 
than  exist  in  any  other,  and  in  our  land  better  Institutions ; 
but  the  one  nobody  reads,  and  the  others  are  fallen  into 
disorder  and  decay.  ..." 

"April  26,  1809. 

Before  I  quit  this  subject,  do  let  me  entreat  of  you 
to  omit  no  opportunity,  in  the  Courier  or  otherwise,  to 
exhort  this  country  to  be  true  to  the  Spaniards  in  their 
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struggles,  as  they  have  been,  and  will  be  found,  true  to 
themselves.  Buonaparte  cannot  have  lost  less  than  140 
or  150  thousand  men  already  in  Spain.  A  man  must  know 
little  of  human  nature  who  despairs  of  the  cause  because 
the  country  is  overrun,  or  because  the  Spaniards  cannot 
beat  the  French  yet  in  pitched  battles.  ...  I  wish  to  con- 
verse with  you  upon  the  military  defence  of  our  own 
country,  and  to  lay  before  you  my  reasons  for  believing  that 

othing  has  yet  been  done  towards  it  (I  mean  in  the 
arrangements  concerning  the  Volunteers,  local  militia,  &c.), 
which  is  not  far  worse  than  useless.  We  are,  in  fact, 
in  everything  but  our  fleet,  leaning  upon  broken  reeds,  and 
these  perhaps  (as  has  been  apprehended  by  some  wise  men) 
sleeping  upon  gunpowder.  .  .  . 

How  strange  that  I  should  have  so  expressed  myself  as  to 
lead  you  to  believe  that  I  meant  to  lay  it  down  as  a  general 
position,  that  freedom  of  discussion  could  exist  under  arbi- 
trary governments — or  under  any  modification  of  them,  could 
exist  for  any  good  purpose.  In  the  comparison  which  I 
made  between  our  own  and  other  countries,  I  did  not  mean 
to  say  any  more  than  this,  which  might  both  be  concluded 
a  priori,  and  has  been  proved  by  fact,  viz. : — that  under 
arbitrary  governments,  which  have  been  long  established  in 
tranquillity,  and  are  confident  of  their  own  security,  works  of 
bold  disquisition,  both  in  religion,  morals,  and  politics,  have 
been  permitted  to  see  the  light ;  and,  what  is  of  more  con- 
sequence, have  been  generally  read,  though  not  to  any  good 
purpose.  And  the  reason  is  plain — because  under  such 

wernments,  in  such  circumstances,  opinions  excite  no  alarm 
either  to  the  governors,  or  among  any  part  of  the  governed ; 
there  being  no  probable  connection  between  opinion  and 
action.  Whereas,  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  we  have  a 
considerable  portion  of  practical  liberty,  not  only  is  the 
vernment  afraid  of  opinions  differing  from  those  on  which 
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its  own  strength  is  founded  ;  but  likewise  there  takes  place 
another  intolerance,  still  more  to  be  deprecated,  in  the  minds 
of  large  bodies  of  the  community,  who  set  their  faces  against 
everything  that  appears  which  is  not  in  matter  and  manner 
perfectly  orthodox,  from  the  apprehension  that,  if  such 
notions  gain  ground  a  course  of  action  will  follow,  and  their 
privileges,  or  at  least  their  tranquillity,  be  sacrificed.  Hence 
for  the  most  part  such  books  only  are  written  as  flatter 
existing  prejudice  and  ignorance  ;  or,  if  others  be  produced, 
they  are  cried  out  against  at  first,  and  finally  neglected. 
You  will  remember  that  I  positively  said  in  my  letter  that 
books  avail  nothing  without  institutions,  that  is,  of  course, 
institutions  of  civil  liberty.  I  am  sure  that  on  these  points 
not  the  smallest  difference  would  exist  between  us,  if  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  sifting  thoroughly  each  other's 
thoughts.  ..." 

,  1809. 


If  we,  who  wish  for  a  temperate  reform,  are  utterly  to 
reject  all  assistance  from  all  those  who  do  not  think  exactly 
as  we  do,  how  is  it  to  be  attained  ?  For  my  part  I  see  no 
party  with  whom,  in  regard  to  this  measure,  I  could  act 
with  entire  approbation  of  their  views,  but  I  should  be  glad 
to  receive  assistance  from  any.  ...  I  do  not  think  the 
reform  will  ever  be  effected,  unless  the  people  take  it  up  ; 
and  if  the  people  do  stir,  it  can  only  be  by  public  meet- 
ings. It  is  natural  that  in  meetings  of  this  kind  the  most 
violent  men  should  be  the  most  applauded,  but  I  do  not  see 
that  it  necessarily  follows  that  their  words  will  be  realised 
in  action.  The  misfortune  of  this  question  of  reform  is  that 
the  one  party  sees  nothing  in  it  but  dangers,  the  other 
nothing  but  hopes  and  promises.  For  my  part,  I  think  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  great,  but  not  insurmountable, 
whereas,  if  there  be  not  a  reform,  the  destruction  of  the 
liberties  of  the  country  is  inevitable.  . 
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"  May  31, 1809. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  learn  from  a  letter  received  last  night 

111  Mr  De  Quincey  that  the  book  has  been  lying  now  ten 
days  at  the  printers',  finished ;  and  is  probably  still  unpub- 
lished. With  great  sorrow  I  have  perceived  that  this  has 
been  owing  to  your  not  having  been  apprized  that  the 
printing  was  done.  Mr  De  Quincey  having  been  satisfied 
by  the  printer's  assurance  made  to  him  that  you  had  been 
informed  when  the  sheets  were  going  to  be  struck  off;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  tells  us  that  they  did  not  wait  for  your 
answer.  Therefore  when  the  printers  had  shown  themselves 
so  inattentive  to  their  promise  to  you,  viz.,  that  the  sheets 
were  not  to  be  struck  off  till  you  had  examined  them,  what 
proof  had  Mr  De  Quincey  that  this  message  was  sent  ? 
Much  less  that  you  had  received  it  ?  But  it  avails  nothing 
to  find  fault,  especially  with  one  who  has  taken  such  pains 
(according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment)  to  forward  this 
business.  That  he  has  failed  is  too  clear,  and  not  without 
great  blame  on  his  own  part  (being  a  man  of  great  abilities 
and  the  best  feelings,  but,  as  I  have  found,  not  fitted  for 
smooth  and  speedy  progress  in  business.)  I  learn  that  the 
sheets,  as  I  have  said,  were  struck  off  without"  your  having 
an  opportunity  to  ascertain  whether  they  contained  anything 
libellous.  This  has  angered  me  much,  as  it  is  an  act  of 
great  disrespect  to  you,  and  may  prove  of  most  serious  injury 
to  me.  In  fact,  if  I  were  superstitious,  I  should  deem  that 
there  was  a  fatality  attending  this  my  first  essay  in  politics. 
I  have  kept  my  temper  till  last  night,  but  I  must  say  that 
Mr  De  Quincey 's  letter  of  last  night  ruffled  me  not  a  little. 

I  hope  you  did  not  take  ill  my  freedom  with  respect  to 
the  late  conduct  of  The  Courier.  I  spoke  from  the  best 
motives." 

The  following  two  letters  from  Wordsworth  to  Thomas 
Poole  of  Nether  Stowey,  refer  mainly  to  the  Convention  of 
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Cintra,  but  his  allusions  to  The  Friend  are  also   interesting. 
The  first  was  written  from  Allan  Bank. 

"GRASMERE,  NEAR  KENDAL,  March  30  [1809]. 

DEAR  POOLE, — Finding — what  indeed  I  might  without 
such  proof  have  been  sure  of — from  a  letter  of  yours  to 
Coleridge  that  the  Convention  of  Cintra  has  excited  in  your 
mind  the  same  sensations  as  in  my  own,  I  write  this  to  let 
you  know  that  I  have  just  sent  off  to  the  press  the  last 
sheets  of  a  tract.  [He  gives  the  long  title  in  full.]  Long- 
man is  the  publisher,  and  I  have  given  my  name.  You  will 
get  it  as  cheap  as  I  could  have  sent  it  down  to  you.  If 
when  you  have  read  you  should  think  the  circulation  of  the 
tract  would  be  of  service,  I  know  you  will  promote  it.  I 
speak  this  not  from  any  paltry  consideration  of  gain,  for  I 
do  not  expect  a  farthing  from  it,  nor  even  wish  for  the  least 
emolument  of  that  kind ;  but  for  truth's  sake  and  liberty's. 
I  should  be  happy  to  receive  any  observations  or  elucida- 
tions which  it  may  suggest  to  you.  I  suppose  it  will  be  out 
in  less  than  a  fortnight. 

Coleridge  has  not  been  here  this  month.  He  is  now  at 
Keswick,  having  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  about  arranging 
the  publication  of  his  Friend.  How  comes  it  that  we  never 
see  you  down  here  ?  It  is  not  far  for  a  wealthy  bachelor 
to  travel.  Let  next  summer  bring  you  down.  I  cannot 
say  that  Coleridge  has  been  managing  himself  well,  and 
therefore  I  would  not  have  you  be  disappointed  if  The 
Friend  should  not  last  long ;  but  do  not  hint  a  word  of  this 
to  anybody,  as  anything  of  that  kind,  should  it  come  to  his 
ears,  would  completely  dash  him.  But  I  must  say  to  you, 
to  prevent  mortification  on  your  part,  that  I  have  not  much 
hope. 

I  should  be  most  happy  to  see  Alfoxden,  Stowey,  and 
»  Quantock  Hills  and  Coombs  once  more  before  I  close  my 
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eyes ;  but  Poetry,  you  know  well,  and  Patriotism  are  not 
mines  very  affluent  in  gold  ore.  At  least  I  do  not  find 
them  so.  Riches,  it  has  often  been  said,  have  wings.  Of 
that  I  seldom  think ;  but  sometimes  I  do  think  and  feel 
that  they  give  wings,  and  that  the  gift  has  not  found  its 
way  to  me ;  else  assuredly  you  would  have  seen  me  under 
your  roof  before  this  time.  I  mention  this  partly  as  matter 
of  regret  and  partly  as  good-natured  reproach  to  you,  whose 
shoulders  are  well  fledged  and  furnished,  for  having  never 
thought  it  worth  while  to  fly  so  far  as  these  mountains. 
But  I  am  scribbling  so  wretchedly  that  you  will  be  unable 
to  read ;  therefore,  to  save  you  any  further  vexation,  I  con- 
clude.— Your  affectionate  friend, 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

If  you  were  a  married  man  I  should  tell  you  that  I  have 
excellent  wife,  and  four  fine  children ;  but  you  are  above 
these  luxuries,  as  a  friend  of  mine  once  called  them  in  my 
hearing ;  saying  that  he  could  not  afford  to  give  in  to  such 
things,  and  the  rogue  meanwhile  had  pictures  and  prints  in 
his  house  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  My 
sister  is  well,  and  begs  to  be  most  kindly  remembered  to 
you.  Do  not  forget  to  mention  my  name  to  Ward,  as  one 
who  often  has  the  image  of  what  he  was  eleven  years  ago 
before  his  eyes.  God  bless  you  ! " 

The  second  letter  to  Poole  was  written  from  Keswick 
evidently  on  the  31st  May  1809. 

"  MY  DEAR  POOLE, —  Before  I  wrote  my  last  letter  to  you, 
the  last  sheet  of  my  pamphlet  was  sent  off  to  the  printer, 
since  which  time  I  have  not  altered  a  word  in  it,  or  added 
one ;  judge,  then,  when  I  say  that  at  that  time  one  hundred 
pages  were  printed  off,  how  I  must  have  been  used !  In 
fact,  my  patience  is  completely  wearied  out.  I  will  explain 
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t  • )  you  the  mystery  as  far  as  I  can.  Mr  De  Quincey,  some 
time  before  I  have  mentioned,  took  his  departure  from  my 
house  to  London,  and,  in  order  to  save  time  and  expense,  I 
begged  that,  instead  of  sending  the  sheets  down  to  me  to  be 
corrected,  they  should  be  transferred  directly  to  him  for 
that  purpose;  and  I  determined  to  send  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  MSS.  to  him  as  they  were  finished,  to  be  by 
him  transmitted  to  the  press.  This  was  a  most  unfortunate 
resolution ;  for  at  the  same  time  as  the  subject  of  punctua- 
tion in  prose  was  one  to  which  I  had  never  attended,  and 
had,  of  course,  settled  no  scheme  of  it  in  my  own  mind,  I 
deputed  that  office  to  Mr  De  Quincey.  Hinc  illce  lacrymce! 
He  had  been  so  scrupulous  with  the  compositor  in  having 
his  own  plan  rigorously  followed  to  an  iota,  that  the  man 
took  the  pet,  and  whole  weeks  elapsed  without  the  books 
advancing  a  step.  And,  as  if  there  was  some  fatality 
attending  it,  now  that  it  has  been  entirely  printed  off  full 
ten  days,  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  is  not  published.  And 
this  owing  to  the  printer  (I  conceive)  having  neglected  to 
inform  Mr  Stuart  that  the  printing  was  finished ;  Mr  Stuart 
having  undertaken  to  advertise  and  have  it  published.  So 
that  the  pamphlet  has  been  lying  ten  days  (and  ten  days  at 
this  season  and  after  so  long  delay !)  like  a  ship  on  a  dry 
dock.  Now  is  not  this  provoking?  But  I  write  the 
account  to  you,  not  for  sympathy,  but  to  clear  myself  from 
any  imputation  of  indolence  and  procrastination  which 
otherwise  you  would  be  justified  in  throwing  upon  me. 
My  hands,  in  fact,  have  been  completely  tied.  I  should  the 
less  have  regretted  the  late  appearance  of  the  work  if  I  had 
been  at  liberty  to  employ  the  time  in  adding  to  its  value, 
but  in  fact  I  expected  its  appearance  every  day.  I  aban- 
doned every  thought  of  the  kind.  But  I  must  take  up 
with  the  old  proverb,  'What  cannot  be  cured  must  be 
endured!1  The  pamphlet  was  sent  off  to  me  ten  days 
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ago,    and    the    world   may   perhaps   not   see   it    these    ten 
weeks ! " 

Southey's  opinion  of  the  pamphlet  was  expressed  unre- 
servedly in  a  characteristic  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.* 

"  KESWICK,  July  30,  1809. 

MY  DEAR  SCOTT, — Wordsworth's  pamphlet  will  fail  of 
>roducing  any  general  effect,  because  the  sentences  are  long 
ind  involved ;  and  his  friend,  De   Quincey,  who  corrected 
;he  press,  has  rendered  them  more  obscure  by  an  unusual 
Astern  of  punctuation.      This  fault  will   outweigh   all   its 
lerits.     The  public  never  can  like   anything   which  they 
feel  it  difficult  to  understand.  ...  I  impute  Wordsworth's 
rant    of    perspicuity    to    two    causes — his    admiration    of 
[ilton's  prose,  and  his  habit  of  dictating  instead  of  writing : 
he  were  his  own  scribe,  his  eye  would  tell  him  where  to 
stop ;  but,  in  dictating,  his  own  thoughts  are   to   himself 
familiarly  intelligible,  and  he  goes  on,  unconscious  either  of 
the  length  of  the  sentence,  or  the  difficulty  a  common  reader 
must  necessarily  find  in  following  its  meaning  to  the  end, 
id  unravelling  all  its  involutions.  .   .  . — Yours  very  truly, 

ROBERT  SOUTHEY." 

In  the  long  letter,  or  rather  essay,  which  Wordsworth 
addressed  to  General  (then  Captain)  Pasley,  of  the  Eoyal 
Engineers,  in  March  1811,  he  developed  the  principles  of 
his  pamphlet  still  further.  This  letter  will  be  found  in  full 
in  the  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  pp.  406-420.  One  or  two  passages 
may  be  extracted.  The  prescience  it  displays  in  reference 
to  Italian  and  German  unity,  and  the  new  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  is  noteworthy.  It  is,  in  some  respects,  the  most 
remarkable  letter  Wordsworth  ever  wrote. 

"  I  am  of   your  mind,  that  we  ought  not  to  make  peace 

Life  and  Correspondence  of  Robert  Southey,  vol.  iii.  pp.  246-247. 
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with  France,  on  any  account,  till  she  is  humiliated,  and  her 
power  brought  within  reasonable  bounds.  It  is  our  duty 
and  our  interest  to  be  at  war  with  her;  but  I  do  not  think 
with  you,  that  a  state  of  peace  would  give  to  France  that 
superiority  which  you  seem  so  clearly  to  foresee. 

Now,  when  I  look  at  the  condition  of  our  country,  and 
compare  it  with  that  of  France,  and  reflect  upon  the  length 
of  the  time,  and  the  infinite  combination  of  favourable  cir- 
cumstances which  have  been  necessary  to  produce  the  laws, 
the  regulations,  the  customs,  the  moral  character,  and  the 
physical  enginery  of  all  sorts,  through  means,  and  by  aid  of 
which,  labour  is  carried  on  in  this  happy  land, — and  when  I 
think  of  the  wealth  and  population  (concentrated  too  in  so 
small  a  space)  which  we  must  have  at  command  for  military 
purposes, — I  confess  I  have  not  much  dread,  looking  either  at 
war  or  peace,  of  any  power  which  France  with  respect  to  us 
is  likely  to  attain  for  years,  I  may  say  for  generations. 
Whatever  may  be  the  form  of  a  government,  its  spirit  at 
least  must  be  mild  and  free,  before  agriculture,  trade,  com- 
merce, and  manufactures  can  thrive  under  it ;  and  if  these 
do  not  prosper  in  a  state,  it  may  extend  its  empire  to  right 
and  to  left,  and  it  will  only  carry  poverty  and  desolation 
along  with  it,  without  being  itself  permanently  enriched. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  generations  must  pass  away 
before  France,  or  any  of  the  countries  under  its  thraldom, 
can  attain  those  habits,  and  that  character,  and  those  estab- 
lishments, which  must  be  attained,  before  it  can  wield  its 
population  in  a  manner  that  will  ensure  our  overthrow. 

^  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  think  it  possible  that 
France,  with  all  her  command  of  territory  and  coast,  can 
outstrip  us  in  naval  power,  unless  she  could  previously, 
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by  her  land  power,  cut  us  off  from  timber  and  naval 
stores,  necessary  for  the  building  and  equipment  of  our 
fleet.  In  that  intellectual  superiority  which,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  we  possess  over  her,  we  should  find  means  to 
build  as  many  ships  as  she  could  build,  and  also  could 
procure  sailors  to  man  them.  The  same  energy  would 
furnish  means  for  maintaining  the  men ;  and  if  they 
could  be  fed  and  maintained,  they  would  surely  be  pro- 
duced. 

Why,  then,  am  I  for  war  with  France  ?  First,  be- 
cause I  think  our  naval  superiority  may  be  more  cheaply 
maintained,  and  more  easily,  by  war  than  by  peace ;  and 
because  I  think,  that  if  the  war  were  conducted  upon  those 
principles  of  martial  policy  which  you  so  admirably  and 
nobly  enforce,  united  with  (or  rather  bottomed  upon)  those 
notions  of  justice  and  right,  and  that  knowledge  of  and 
reverence  for  the  moral  sentiments  of  mankind,  which  in 
my  Tract  I  attempted  to  portray  and  illustrate,  the  tide  of 
military  success  would  immediately  turn  in  our  favour ;  and 
we  should  find  no  more  difficulty  in  reducing  the  French 
power  than  Gustavus  Adolphus  did  in  reducing  that  of  the 
German  Empire  in  his  day.  .  .  .  You  maintain,  that  as  the 
military  power  of  France  is  in  progress,  ours  must  be  so 
also,  or  we  must  perish.  In  this  I  agree  with  you.  Yet 
you  contend  also,  that  this  increase  or  progress  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  conquests  permanently  established  upon 
the  Continent ;  and,  calling  in  the  doctrines  of  the  writers 
upon  the  law  of  nations  to  your  aid,  you  are  for  beginning 
with  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  and  so  on,  through  Italy, 
Switzerland,  &c.,  &c.  Now  it  does  not  appear  to  me,— 
though  I  should  rejoice  heartily  to  see  a  British  army  march 
from  Calabria,  triumphantly  to  the  heart  of  the  Alps,  and 
from  Holland  to  the  centre  of  Germany, — yet  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  that  the  conquest  and  permanent  possession 
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of  these  countries  is  necessary  either  to  produce  those 
resources  of  men  or  money,  which  the  security  and  prosperity 
of  our  country  requires.  ...  So  far  as  concerns  ourselves  and 
our  security,  I  do  not  think  that  so  wide  a  space  of 
conquered  country  is  desirable ;  and,  as  a  patriot,  I  have  no 
wish  for  it.  If  I  desire  it,  it  is  not  for  our  sakes  directly, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  those  unhappy  nations  whom  we 
should  rescue,  and  whose  prosperity  would  be  reflected  back 
upon  ourselves.  Holding  these  notions,  it  is  natural,  highly 
as  I  rate  the  importance  of  military  power,  and  deeply  as  I 
feel  its  necessity  for  the  protection  of  every  excellence  and 
virtue,  that  I  should  rest  my  hopes  with  respect  to  the 
emancipation  of  Europe  more  upon  moral  influence,  and  the 
wishes  and  opinions  of  the  people  of  the  respective  nations, 
than  you  appear  to  do.  As  I  have  written  in  my  pamphlet, 
"on  the  moral  qualities  of  a  people  must  its  salvation 
ultimately  depend.  Something  higher  than  military  excel- 
lence must  be  taught  as  higher !  something  more  funda- 
mental, as  more  fundamental." 

Adopting  the  opinion  of  the  writers  upon  the  laws  of 
nations,  you  treat  of  conquest,  as  if  conquest  could  in  itself, 
nakedly  and  abstractedly  considered,  confer  rights.  If  we 
once  admit  this  proposition,  all  morality  is  driven  out  of  the 
world.  We  conquer  Italy — that  is,  we  raise  the  British 
standard  in  Italy,— and,  by  the  aid  of  the  inhabitants,  we 
expel  the  French  from  the  country,  and  have  a  right  to 
keep  it  for  ourselves.  This,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  not 
only  implied,  but  explicitly  maintained  in  your  book. 
Undoubtedly,  if  it  be  clear  that  the  possession  of  Italy  is 
necessary  for  our  security,  we  have  a  right  to  keep  posses- 
sion of  it,  if  we  should  ever  be  able  to  master  it  by  the 
sword;  but  not  because  we  have  gained  it  by  conquest, 
may  we  therefore  keep  it,— no  ;  the  sword,  as  the  sword,  can 
give  no  rights,— but  because  a  great  and  noble  nation,  like 
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ours,  cannot  prosper  or  exist  without  such  possession.  If 
the  fact  were  so,  we  should  then  have  a  right  to  keep 
possession  of  what  by  our  valour  we  had  acquired — not 
otherwise.  If  these  things  were  matter  of  mere  speculation, 
they  would  not  be  worth  talking  about ;  but  they  are  not  so. 
The  spirit  of  conquest,  and  the  ambition  of  the  sword, 
can  never  confer  true  glory  and  happiness  upon  a  nation 
that  has  attained  power  sufficient  to  protect  itself.  .  .  .  Now, 
I  think  there  is  nothing  more  unfortunate  for  Europe  than 
the  present  condition  of  Germany  and  Italy.  Could  the 
barriers  be  dissolved  which  have  divided  the  one  nation  into 
Neapolitans,  Tuscans,  Venetians,  &c.,  and  the  other  into 
Prussians,  Hanoverians,  &c.,  and  could  they  once  be  taught 
to  feel  their  strength,  the  French  would  be  driven  back  into 
their  own  land  immediately.  I  wish  to  see  Spain,  Italy, 
France,  Germany,  formed  into  independent  nations ;  nor 
have  I  any  desire  to  reduce  the  power  of  France  further 
than  may  be  necessary  for  that  end.  Woe  be  to  that 
country  whose  military  power  is  irresistible  !  I  deprecate 
such  an  event  for  Great  Britain  scarcely  less  than  for  any 
other  land.  Scipio  foresaw  the  evils  with  which  Eome 
would  be  visited  when  no  Carthage  should  be  in  existence 
for  her  to  contend  with.  If  a  Nation  have  nothing  to 
oppose  or  to  fear  without,  it  cannot  escape  decay  and  concus- 
sion within.  Universal  triumph  and  absolute  security  soon 
betray  a  State  into  abandonment  of  that  discipline,  civil  and 
military,  by  which  its  victories  were  secured.  If  the  time 
should  ever  come  when  this  island  shall  have  no  more 
formidable  enemies  by  land,  than  it  has  at  this  moment  by 
sea,  the  extinction  of  all  that  it  previously  contained  of 
good  and  great  would  soon  follow.  Indefinite  progress, 
undoubtedly,  there  ought  to  be  somewhere ;  but  let  that  be 
in  knowledge,  in  science,  in  civilization,  in  the  increase  of 
the  numbers  of  the  people,  and  in  the  augmentation  of  their 
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virtue  and  happiness.  But  progress  in  conquest  cannot  be 
indefinite;  and  for  that  very  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it 
cannot  be  a  fit  object  for  the  exertions  of  a  people,  I  mean 
beyond  certain  limits,  which,  of  course,  will  vary  with 
circumstances.  My  prayer,  as  a  patriot,  is,  that  we  may 
always  have,  somewhere  or  other,  enemies  capable  of  resist- 
ing us,  and  keeping  us  at  arm's  length. 

Do  I  then  object  that  our  arms  shall  be  carried  into 
every  part  of  the  Continent  ?  No  :  such  is  the  present  con- 
dition of  Europe,  that  I  earnestly  pray  for  what  I  deem 
would  be  a  mighty  blessing.  France  has  already  destroyed, 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  Continent,  the  detestable  govern- 
ments with  which  the  nations  have  been  afflicted ;  she  has 
extinguished  one  sort  of  tyranny,  but  only  to  substitute 
another.  Thus,  then,  have  the  countries  of  Europe  been 
taught,  that  domestic  oppression,  if  not  manfully  and  zeal- 
ously repelled,  must  sooner  or  later  be  succeeded  by  sub- 
jugation from  without ;  they  have  tasted  the  bitterness  of 
both  cups,  have  drunk  deeply  of  both.  Their  spirits  are 
prepared  for  resistance  to  the  foreign  tyrant,  and  with  our 
help  I  think  they  may  shake  him  off,  and,  under  our 
countenance,  and  following  (as  far  as  they  are  capable)  our 
example,  they  may  fashion  to  themselves,  making  use  of 
what  is  best  in  their  own  ancient  laws  and  institutions, 
new  forms  of  government,  which  may  secure  posterity  from 
a  repetition  of  such  calamities  as  the  present  age  has 
brought  forth.  The  materials  of  a  new  balance  of  power 
exist  in  the  language  and  name  and  territory  of  Spain,  in 
those  of  France,  and  those  of  Italy,  Germany,  Eussia,  and 
the  British  Isles.  The  smaller  states  must  disappear,  and 
merge  in  the  large  nations  and  wide-spread  languages.  The 
possibility  of  this  remodelling  of  Europe  I  see  clearly .  .  . ;  but 
military  policy  merely  will  not  perform  all  that  is  needful, 
nor  mere  military  virtues.  If  the  Eoman  state  was  saved 
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from  overthrow,  by  the  attack  of  the  slaves  and  of  the 
gladiators,  through  the  excellence  of  its  armies,  yet  this  was 
not  without  great  difficulty  ;*  and  Eome  would  have  been 
destroyed  by  Carthage,  had  she  not  been  preserved  by  a 
civic  fortitude  in  which  she  surpassed  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  The  reception  which  the  Senate  gave  to  Terentius 
Varro,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  is  the  sublimest  event  in 
human  history.  What  a  contrast  to  the  wretched  conduct 
of  the  Austrian  government  after  the  battle  at  Wagram ! 
England  requires  ...  a  new  system  of  martial  policy ;  but 
England,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Europe,  require  what  is 
more  difficult  to  give  it, — a  new  course  of  education,  a 
higher  tone  of  moral  feeling,  more  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
imaginative  faculties,  and  less  of  the  petty  processes  of  the 
unfeeling  and  purblind  understanding,  that  would  manage 
the  concerns  of  nations  in  the  same  calculating  spirit  with 

which    it    would    set    about    building    a    house 

Now  the  labours  of  the  statesman  ought  to  advance, 
upon  calculations  and  upon  impulses  similar  to  those 
which  give  motion  to  the  hand  of  a  great  artist  when 
he  is  preparing  a  picture,  or  of  a  mighty  poet  when  he  is 
determining  the  proportions  and  march  of  a  poem.  Much 
is  to  be  done  by  rule ;  the  great  outline  is  previously  to  be 
conceived  in  distinctness,  but  the  consummation  of  the 
work  must  be  trusted  to  resources  that  are  not  tangible, 
though  known  to  exist.  .  .  ." 

*  "  Totis  imperil  viribus  consurgitur,"  says  the  historian,  speaking  of 
the  war  of  the  gladiators. 


CHAPTEK  XXIV. 

CORRESPONDENCE  :    THE    ENGLISH    LAKE    DISTRICT    AS 
INTERPRETED    BY    WORDSWORTH. 

COMPARATIVELY  few  poems  were  written  by  Wordsworth 
during  his  residence  at  Allan  Bank.  They  were  principally 
sonnets,  and  they  referred  chiefly  to  contemporary  political 
events,  and  the  struggle  for  liberty  going  on  in  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  They  were  afterwards  published  in  the  second  part 
of  the  series  of  "  Sonnets  dedicated  to  National  Independence 
and  Liberty ; "  and  a  very  remarkable  series  of  poems  they 
are, — the  outcome  of  the  same  mood  of  mind  that  produced 
the  essay  on  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  and  the  letter  to 
General  Pasley.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  as  Mr  Myers 
has  said,  that  these  sonnets  are  "  the  most  permanent  record 
in  our  literature  of  the  Napoleonic  war,"  "  worthy  of  com- 
parison with  the  noblest  passages  of  patriotic  verse  or  prose 
which  our  history  has  inspired." 

During  the  years  at  Allan  Bank,  however,  a  good  deal  of 
admirable  work  was  done  in  other  directions.  The  help 
given  to  Coleridge  in  the  management  of  The  Friend  has 
been  already  referred  to.  In  the  seventeenth  number 
(December  14,  1809)  a  letter  appeared  addressed  to  the 
editor  by  one  who  signed  himself  "Mathetes."  This  was 
written  by  the  John  Wilson  who  had  previously  sent  the 
letter  to  Wordsworth  on  his  poems,  printed  in  vol.  i.,  p. 
390,  of  this  Life.  The  letter  to  The  Friend  is  a  curious  one. 
He  writes  of  his  own  experience,  and  of  what  he  believes  is 
the  experience  of  many,  in  passing  out  into  the  world  from  the 
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seclusion  of  youthful  days ;  their  speculative  opinions  being 
due  to  their  early  feelings,  and  their  minds  being  at  the 
mercy  of  fortune.  He  enlarges  on  the  causes  that  concur 
to  "enclose  the  mind  on  every  side  from  the  influence 
of  natural  feeling,  and  to  degrade  its  inborn  dignity."  The 
shock,  which  one,  full  of  enthusiasm  and  belief  in  goodness 
experiences,  when  he  comes  into  contact  with  illusion,  and 
when  the  natural  admiration  of  excellence — innate  in  every- 
one— is  given  to  inferior  objects,  is  vividly  depicted.  Then, 
as  most  persons  believe  that  human  nature  is  progressing 
from  age  to  age,  the  opinions  of  the  present  time  are  naturally 
supposed  to  be  wiser  than  those  of  the  past.  From  this  follow 
self-confidence,  and  the  disparagement  of  antiquity.  What 
"  Mathetes "  hints  as  a  remedy  is  the  Voice  of  a  con- 
temporary Teacher,  some  one  "  conspicuous  above  the  multi- 
tude as  superior  in  power — to  him  all  hearts  would  turn.  .  .  . 
Of  one  such  Teacher,  given  to  our  own  age,  you  have 
described  the  power,  when  you  say  that  in  his  enunciation 
of  truths  he  seems  to  speak  in  thunders." 

Coleridge  —  as  was  most  natural  —  handed  over  the 
task  of  replying  to  this  letter  to  the  person  invoked 
by  the  writer,  from  whom  indeed,  and  not  from  Coleridge, 
it  is  evident  that  Wilson  wished  it  to  come.  A  few 
paragraphs  from  Wordsworth's  reply  may  be  given. 
Pe  began  by  saying  that  in  every  age  there  were 
"  objects  to  which  even  the  wisest  attached  undue  im- 
portance." There  were  two  errors  into  which  we  easily 
slip  in  thinking  of  past  times.  "  One  lies  in  forget- 
ting, in  the  excellence  of  what  remains,  the  large  over- 
balance of  worthlessness  that  has  been  swept  away.  .  .  . 
The  second  is,'  that  in  this  comparison  of  ages  we  divide 
time  merely  into  past  and  present,  and  place  these  in  the 
balance  to  be  weighed  against  each  other ;  not  considering 
that  the  present  is  in  our  estimation  not  more  than  a 
n.  K 
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period  of  thirty  years,  or  half  a  century  at  most,  and  that 
the  past  is  a  mighty  accumulation  of  many  such  periods, 
perhaps  the  whole  of  recorded  time,  or  at  least  the  whole  of 
that  portion  of  it  in  which  our'  own  country  has  been 
distinguished.  . 

Let  us  allow  and  believe  that  there  is  a  progress  in  the 
species  towards  unattainable  perfection ;  .  .  .  surely  it  does 
not  follow  that  this  progress  should  be  constant  in  those 
virtues  and  intellectual  qualities,  and  in  those  departments 

of  knowledge  which  are  of  most  value The  progress 

of  the  species  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  like  that  of  a  Koman 
road,  in  a  right  line.  It  may  be  more  justly  compared  to 
that  of  a  river,  which,  both  in  its  smaller  reaches  and  larger 
turnings,  is  frequently  forced  back  towards  its  fountains  by 
objects  which  cannot  .otherwise  be  eluded  or  overcome ;  yet 
with  an  accompanying  impulse  that  will  insure  its  advance- 
ment hereafter,  it  is  either  gaining  strength  every  hour,  or 
conquering  in  secret  some  difficulty,  by  a  labour  that  con- 
tributes as  effectually  to  further  it  in  its  course,  as 
when  it  moves  forward  uninterruptedly  in  a  line,  direct 
as  that  of  the  Roman  road,  with  which  I  began  the 
comparison. 

It  suffices  to  content  the  mind,  though  there  may  be  an 
apparent  stagnation,  or  a  retrograde  movement  in  the  species, 
that  something  is  being  done  which  is  necessary  to  be  done, 
the  effects  of  which  will  in  due  time  appear ;  that  some- 
thing is  unremittingly  being  gained,  either  in  secret  prepara- 
tion, or  in  open  and  triumphant  progress.  But  in  fact  here,  as 
everywhere,  we  are  deceived  by  creations  which  the  mind  is 
compelled  to  make  for  itself ;  we  speak  of  the  species,  not 
as  an  aggregate,  but  as  endued  with  the  form  and  separate 
life  of  an  individual.  But  human  kind, — what  is  it  else 
than  myriads  of  rational  beings  in  various  degrees  obedient 
to  their  reason  ;  some  torpid,  some  aspiring ;  some  in  eager 
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chase  to  the  right  hand,  some  to  the  left ;  these  wasting 
down  their  moral  nature,  and  those  feeding  it  for  im- 
mortality ? 

Granted  that  the  sacred  light  of  childhood  is  and  must 
be  for  him  no  more  than  a  remembrance.  He  may,  not- 
withstanding, be  remanded  to  Nature — and  with  trust- 
worthy hopes,  founded  less  upon  his  sentient  than  upon 
his  intellectual  being — to  Nature,  as  leading  on  insensibly 
to  the  society  of  Eeason,  but  to  Eeason  and  Will,  as  leading 
back  to  the  wisdom  of  Nature.  A  re-union,  in  this  order 
accomplished,  will  bring  reformation  and  timely  support ; 
and  the  two  powers  of  Eeason  and  Nature,  thus  reciprocally 
teacher  and  taught,  may  advance  together  in  a  track  to 
which  there  is  no  limit. 

We  have  been  discoursing  (by  implication,  at  least)  of 
infancy,  childhood,  boyhood,  and  youth,  of  pleasures  lying 
upon  the  unfolding  intellect  plenteously  as  morning  dew- 
drops, — of  knowledge  inhaled  insensibly  like  fragrance, 
— of  dispositions  stealing  into  the  spirit  like  music  from 
unknown  quarters, — of  images  uncalled  for  and  rising  up 
like  exhalations, — of  hopes  plucked  like  wild  flowers  from 
the  ruined  tombs  that  border  the  highways  of  antiquity,  to 
make  a  garland  for  a  living  forehead ; — in  a  word,  we  have 
been  treating  of  Nature  as  a  teacher  of  truth  through  joy 
and  through  gladness,  and  as  a  creatress  of  the  faculties  by 
a  process  of  smoothness  and  delight.  .  .  .  We  now  apply 
for  the  succour  which  we  need  to  a  faculty  that  works 
after  a  different  course ;  that  faculty  is  Reason ;  she  gives 
more  spontaneously,  but  she  seeks  for  more ;  she  works 
by  thought  through  feeling ;  yet  in  thoughts  she  begins 
and  ends.  ..... 

Let  one  go  back,  as  occasion  will  permit,  to  nature  and 
to  solitude,  thus  admonished  by  reason,  and  relying  upon 
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this  newly  acquired  support,  A  world  of  fresh  sensations 
will  gradually  open  upon  him  as  his  mind  puts  off  its 
infirmities,  and  as  instead  of  being  propelled  restlessly 
towards  others,  in  admiration,  or  too  hasty  love,  he  makes  it 
his  prime  business  to  understand  himself.  New  sensations, 
1  affirm,  will  be  opened  out, — pure,  and  sanctioned  by  that 
reason  which  is  their  original  author ;  and  precious  feelings 
of  disinterested,  that  is  self-disregarding  joy  and  love  may 
be  regenerated  and  restored ;  and,  in  this  sense,  he  may  be 
said  to  measure  back  the  track  of  life  he  has  trodden. 

In  such  disposition  of  mind  let  the  youth  return  to  the 
Visible  Universe,  and  to  conversation  with  Ancient  Books,  and 
to  those,  if  such  there  be,  which  in  the  present  day  breathe 
the  ancient  spirit ;  and  let  him  feed  upon  that  beauty  which 
unfolds  itself,  not  to  his  eye  as  it  sees  carelessly  the  things 
which  cannot  possibly  go  unseen,  and  are  remembered  or  not 
as  accident  shall  decide,  but  to  the  thinking  mind,  which 
searches,  discovers,  and  treasures  up,  infusing  by  meditation 
into  the  objects  with  which  it  converses  an  intellectual  life, 
whereby  they  remain  planted  in  the  memory,  now  and  for 
ever." 

In  connection  with  this  paper  by  "  Mathetes,"  and 
Wordsworth's  reply  to  it,  a  letter  from  his  sister  to  Lady 
Beaumont  is  extremely  interesting.  It  shows  that  Wilson 
was  giving  a  genuine  picture  of  himself  in  his  epistle  to  The 
Friend.  Dorothy  wrote  as  follows  on  the  28th  December 
1809:— 

"...  Surely  I  have  spoken  to  you  (not  by  word  of 
mouth,  but  by  letter)  of  Mr  Wilson,  a  young  man  of  some 
fortune,  who  has  built  a  house  in  a  very  fine  situation  not 
far  from  Bowness.  Miss  Hutchinson,  Johnny,  and  I  spent 
a  few  days  there  last  summer,  with  his  mother  and  sister, 
and  I  think  I  mentioned  this  to  you.  This  same  Mr  Wilson 
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is  the  author  of  the  letter  signed  Mathetes.  He  has 
from  his  very  boyhood  been  a  passionate  admirer  of 
my  brother's  writings  ;  and  before  he  went  to  Oxford  he 
ventured  to  write  a  long  letter  to  my  brother  respecting 
some  poems,  and  expressing  his  deep  gratitude  for  the  new 
joy  and  knowledge  which  his  writings  had  opened  out  to 
him.  Several  years  after  this  he  bought  a  small  estate  near 
Windermere,  and  began  to  build  a  house.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  he  fitted  up  a  room  in  a  cottage  near  the  new 
building,  and  by  degrees  made  little  improvements  in  the 
cottage,  till  it  is  become  so  comfortable  that,  though  the 
large  house  is  finished,  he  has  no  wish  to  remove,  and  seems, 
indeed  to  have  no  motive,  as  the  cottage  is  large  enough  to 
accommodate  himself  and  his  mother  and  sister  and  two  or 
three  friends,  and  as  they  are  all  pleased  with  the  snugness 
and  comfort  of  their  present  modest  dwelling  ;  indeed,  he 
often  regrets  that  he  built  the  larger  house.  If,  however,  he 
should  marry  (which  is  very  likely)  he  will  find  it  necessary. 
His  mother  and  sister  are  at  present  at  Edinburgh  (where 
in  fact  their  home  is,  but  they  are  so  much  pleased  with  the 
country  that  for  the  last  two  years  they  have  spent  more 
than  half  their  time  here);  and  we  all,  including  Mr  De 
Quincey  and  Coleridge,  have  been  to  pay  the  bachelor  a 
Christmas  visit,  and  we  enjoyed  ourselves  very  much  in  a 
pleasant  mixture  of  merriment  and  thoughtful  discourse. 
He  is  a  very  interesting  young  man,  of  noble  dispositions,  and 
fine  ingenuous  feelings  ;  but,  having  lost  his  father  in  early 
youth,  and  having  had  a  command  of  money  to  procure 
pleasures  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  having  that  yielding  disposi- 
tion of  which  he  speaks,  which  makes  him  ready  to  discover 
virtues  that  do  not  really  exist  in  minds  greatly  inferior  to 
his  own  (which  have  yet  a  sufficient  share  of  qualities  in 
sympathy  with  his  own  to  draw  them  to  him  at  first),  his  time 
has  often  been  idly  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  idle  enjoyments ; 
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and  dissatisfaction  with  himself  has  followed.  He  had  been 
more  than  a  year  in  this  neighbourhood  before  he  could 
resolve  to  call  upon  my  brother — this  from  modesty  and  a 
fear  of  intruding  upon  him ;  but  since  that  time  we  have  had 
frequent  intercourse  with  him,  and  are  all  most  affection- 
ately attached  to  him.  He  has  the  utmost  reverence  for 
in}-  brother,  and  has  no  delight  superior  to  that  of  conversing 
with  him ;  and  he  has  often  said  that  he  is  indebted  to  him 
for  preserving  the  best  part  of  his  nature,  and  for  the  most 
valuable  knowledge  he  possesses.  He  is  now  twenty-three 
years  of  age.  Probably  before  this  letter  reaches  you,  you 
will  have  received  the  nineteenth  number  of  The  Friend, 
which  contains  the  continuation  of  my  brother's  reply  to 
Mathetes's  letter.  Mr  Wilson  sent  the  letter  to  Coleridge, 
and  Coleridge  requested  my  brother  to  reply  to  it,  he  being 
at  leisure,  and  disposed  at  that  time  to  write  something  for 
The  Friend.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  he  is  going  to 
finish  the  poem  of  The  White  Doe,  and  is  resolved  to  publish 
it  when  he  has  finished  it  to  his  satisfaction." 

Another  letter  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth's  to  Mrs  Marshall, 
written  five  weeks  earlier  than  the  foregoing,  gives  some 
particulars  as  to  their  life  at  Allan  Bank. 

"GRASMERE,  November  19,  1809. 

...  As  to  ourselves  we  only  want  a  roomy  house  to 
shelter  us,  with  a  few  acres  to  feed  a  couple  of  cows,  or 
without  any  land  at  all.  We  know  not  whither  we  shall 
turn ;  and,  at  all  events,  we  must  leave  Grasmere,  for  there 
are  only  two  houses  besides  our  own  that  would  hold  us, 
and  of  these  only  one  that  is  large  enough.  The  other  to 
which  I  allude  I  daresay  you  may  remember.  It  is  a  neat 
J  house,  on  that  side  of  the  lake  opposite  to  the  high- 
way. It  stands  on  the  hill-side,  with  large  coppice  woods 
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near  it,  and  a  green  field,  with  a  steep  slope  from  it  to  the 
water.  This  house  belongs  to  a  Mr  Benson,  who  has  let  it 
for  ten  years  to  Mr  Ashley  of  Dukinfield,  near  Manchester. 
This  Mr  Ashley  has  added  a  good  dining-room  to  the  com- 
fortable but  small  house,  and  he  is  tired  of  the  place,  and 
has  given  it  up  to  his  younger  brother.  Now,  I  think,  that 
he  too  may  soon  be  tired  of  the  place,  as  he  does  not  seem 
inclined  to  realise  a  solitary  life,  being  what  the  world  calls 
a  gay  young  man ;  and,  if  this  should  happen,  then  we  may 
possibly  take  the  house ;  but,  as  I  said,  it  is  hardly  fit  for 
us,  being  too  small.  .  .  .  The  winter  storms  have  brought 
back  winter  smoke,  and  we  are  now  forced  to  believe  that 
we  have  only  been  less  annoyed  since  the  chimneys  were 
altered.  ...  If  we  could  get  any  comfortable  house  within 
five  or  six  miles  of  Grasmere,  we  would  remove  to  it  without 
a  week's  delay.  Our  friend,  Mr  De  Quincey,  is  come  to  the 
cottage,*  rather  I  should  say  to  Grasmere  (though  we  have 
already  spent  several  comfortable  evenings  at  the  cottage), 
but  he  is  with  us  at  present,  his  servant  having  arrived  only 
the  day  before  yesterday,  and  she  is  now  busied  in  preparing 
the  cottage  for  his  permanent  residence.  He  has  been  above 
a  month  with  us,  and  is  like  -one  of  our  own  family ;  so  we 
have  now  almost  a  home  still  at  the  oldest  and  dearest  spot 
of  all.  Mr  De  Quincey  has  an  excellent  library,  far  too 
large  indeed  for  the  house,  though  he  will  have  bookcases  in 
every  corner.  You  may  judge  of  the  number  of  his  books 
when  I  tell  you  that  he  has  already  received  nine  or  ten 
chests,  and  that  nineteen  more  are  on  the  road.  Some  of 
these  books  must  be  kept  in  chests  on  account  of  the  small- 
ness  of  the  house.  ...  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  us  all  to 
have  access  to  such  a  library,  and  will  be  a  solid  advantage 
to  my  brother.  You  ask  after  our  little  folks.  John  is 
indeed  a  sweet  creature.  He  is  so  thoroughly  noble-minded, 

*  Dove  Cottage. 
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ullectionate,  and  tender-hearted.  Dorothy  improves  in 
mildness,  and  her  countenance  becomes  more  engaging,  but 
she  is  not  so  richly  endowed  with  a  gracious  nature  as  her 
brother.  Perhaps  it  is  that  she  is  more  lively ;  and  we  see 
iii.Kvil  that  her  waywardness  is  greatly  subdued.  She  is  at 
times  very  beautiful,  and  elegance  and  wildness  *  are  mingled 
in  her  appearance,  more  than  I  ever  saw  in  any  child." 

[Speaking  of  the  possibility  of  the  Marshalls  removing  from 
New  Grange,  she  says,  "  It  is  pleasant  that  children  should 
grow  up  under  the  same  roof  where  they  were  born,  and  that 
their  early  attachments  to  the  objects  around  them  should  go 
on  strengthening  by  long  intercourse  with  the  same  objects."] 

One  of  the  most  important  of  Wordsworth's  contributions 
to  The  Friend  was  his  "  Essay  on  Epitaphs,"  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  number,  which  was  preceded  by  translations  of  two  epi- 
taphs from  Chiabrera.  This  essay  was  only  the  first  of  a 
series  on  the  same  subject,  which  Wordsworth  would  have 
contributed  had  The  Friend  survived.  It  was  subsequently 
printed  by  him  among  the  notes  to  The  Excursion.  Two 
other  portions  of  the  "  Series  "—of  which  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  gives  an  outline,  and  some  extracts  in  the  Memoirs 
—were  published  in  full  in  the  Prose  Works  of  Wordsworth, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  41-75.  Reference  must  be  made  to  the  Memoirs, 
or  to  vol.  v.,  p.  400  of  this  edition,  and  to  the  Prose  Works 
for  details.  Of  the  essay,  as  published  in  The  Friend, 
Charles  Lamb  wrote  to  Wordsworth  : — 

"  October  19,  1810. 

DEAR  WORDSWORTH,  —  I  was  much  pleased  with  your 
continuation  of  the  Essay  on  Epitaphs.  It  is  the  only  sen- 
sible thing  that  has  been  written  on  that  subject,  and  it  goes 


Compare  The  Triad  :— 


Happy  child, 
Who  art  so  exquisitely  wild. 
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to  the  bottom.  In  particular  I  was  pleased  with  your  trans- 
lation of  that  turgid  epitaph  into  the  plain  feeling  under  it. 
It  is  perfectly  a  treat:  But  what  is  the  reason  we  have  no 
good  epitaphs  after  all  ? — I  remain,  CHARLES  LAMB." 

A  more  enduring  monument,  however — both  of  Words- 
worth's insight,  and  of  his  literary  skill — is  found  in  another 
prose  work,  originally  written  in  1809-10,  and  subsequently 
expanded.  This  is  his  Description  of  the  Scenery  of  the 
English  Lakes.  It  first  appeared  as  the  "  Introduction  "  to 
a  large  folio  volume  entitled,  Select  Views  in  Cumberland, 
Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wilkin- 
son, Rector  of  East  and  West  Wretham,  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk.  This  volume,  originally  published  in  1810  (re- 
published  1812*  and  1821),  contained  forty-eight  very  poor 
and  very  inaccurate  drawings  of  the  Lake  District,  many  of 
them  as  true  of  any  other  district  as  of  it,  and  therefore 
true  of  no  district  at  all.  To  this  work  Wordsworth  sup- 
plied thirty-four  pages  of  letterpress  introduction,  and  other 
twelve  containing  practical  directions  for  visiting  the  country. 
His  introduction  was  reprinted,  with  additions,  in  1820,  in 
his  volume  on  The  River  Duddon,  a  Series  of  Sonnets.  In 
the  advertisement  to  that  volume  he  says  that  he  repub- 
lished  it  "  from  a  consciousness  of  its  having  been  written  in 
the  same  spirit  which  dictated  several  of  the  poems,  and 
from  a  belief  that  it  will  tend  materially  to  illustrate  them." 
It  was  reissued  by  itself  in  1822,  and  afterwards  went 
through  several  editions. 

There  had  been  earlier  Guides  to  the  Lakes,  or  Eecollec- 
tions  of  Tours  amongst  them.  Brown,  West,  the  poet  Gray, 
Clarke,  Wilkinson,  Green,  Robinson,  Hutchinson  (and  many 
others  since  these),  had  written  on  the  subject ;  but  none  of 

*  According  to  Watts'  Bibliotheca  Britannica,  but  I  have  not  seen  the 
1812  edition. 
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their  books  possesses  the  interest  or  value  of  Wordsworth's ; 
and  when  combined  with  Sedgwick's  Five  Letters  on  the 
Geology  of  the  Lake  District,  and  other  topographical  matter 
—as  it  was  in  the  edition  of  1859 — its  practical  utility  was, 
and  still  is,  very  great.  Topographical  details,  and  notes  for 
the  use  of  travellers,  must  of  course  vary  from  time  to  time, 
and  it  is  inevitable  that  the  very  best  of  our  guide-books 
must  soon  or  late  become  superannuated,  and  be  displaced  by 
newer  ones  ;  but  it  would  be  a  distinct  advantage  if  every 
new  guide-book  to  the  English  Lakes,  or  even  every  fresh 
itinerary,  contained  Wordsworth's  little  book,  as  an  appendix 
to  it,  or  as  a  supplement,  entire. 

As  I  have  tried  to  say  some  things  about  The  English  Lake 
District  as  interpreted  in  the  Poems  of  Wordsworth,  in  two 
volumes — one  of  them  bearing  the  above  title,  and  the  other 
the  title  of  Through  the  Wordsworth  Country — I  may  per- 
haps be  allowed  to  refer  to  them  for  illustrations  of  what 
has  just  been  said.  But  I  would  advise  everyone  who  visits 
Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  after  having  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  poems  of  Wordsworth,  to  take  with  him, 
neither  these,  nor  any  other  local  Guide,  but  a  pocket  copy 
of  Wordsworth's  own  book  on  the  Lakes,  along  with  the 
Poems.  Totally  unlike  the  ordinary  "  guide-books,"  this  un- 
pretending volume  is  weighted  with  reflections  on  many 
aspects  of  Nature  that  are  missed  by  the  ordinary  eye ;  and 
it  contains  exquisite  side  glances,  into  the  very  heart  of  those 
familiar  things,  "that  border  the  highway."  No  poet  in 
English  literature — none  in  any  literature — is  so  intimately 
identified  with  place,  as  Wordsworth  is.  He  has  both  con- 
secrated and  interpreted  the  whole  district  of  the  English 
Lakes.  There  is  scarcely  a  rock,  or  mountain-summit,  a 
stream,  or  tarn,  or  even  a  well,  or  grove,  or  forest-side,  in  all 
that  region,  which  is  not  imperishably  associated  with  the 
"inward  eye  "  of  the  seer,  to  whom  we  also  owe— 
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The  gleam, 

The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land, 
The  consecration,  and  the  poet's  dream. 

Of  the  district  generally,  Wordsworth  remarks :  "  I 
do  not  know  any  tract  of  country  in  which,  within  so 
narrow  a  compass,  may  be  found  an  equal  variety  in 
the  influences  of  light  and  shadow  upon  the  sublime  and 
beautiful  features  of  landscape.  .  .  .  Though  clustered 
together,  every  valley  has  its  distinct  and  separate 
character;  in  some  instances  as  if  they  had  been  formed 
in  studied  contrast  to  each  other,  and  in  others  with 
the  differences  and  resemblances  of  a  sisterly  rivalship " 
(sect.  1).  He  goes  on  to  point  out,  in  a  singularly  striking 
and  original  manner,  the  peculiar  features  which  make  this 
region  unique,  not  only  in  England  but  in  Europe,  alluding 
in  succession  to  the  mountains — both  in  their  form  and 
colouring — to  the  vales,  the  lakes,  the  islands,  the  tarns, 
the  rivers,  and  the  woods. 

Eeferring  to  the  lake,  he  says  :  "  Its  form  is  most  perfect 
when  it  least  resembles  that  of  a  river,  ...  a  body  of 
still  water  under  the  influence  of  no  current ;  reflecting, 
therefore,  the  clouds,  the  light,  and  all  the  imagery  of  the 
sky  and  surrounding  hills  ;'  expressing,  also,  and  making 
visible,  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere  and  motions  of  the 
lightest  breeze,  and  subject  to  agitation  only  from  the 
winds."  Alluding  to  the  tarns,  round  the  margin  of  which 
large  boulders  lie  scattered — "  some  defying  conjecture  as 
to  the  means  by  which  they  came  hither,  and  others 
obviously  fallen  from  on  high,  the  contribution  of  ages " 
(and  this  was  written,  it  must  be  remembered,  before  the 
rise  of  modern  geology,  and  while  the  glacial  theory  was 
unknown) — he  adds,  characteristically,  "  A  not  unpleasing 
sadness  is  induced  by  this  perplexity,  and  these  images  of 
decay." 
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Speaking  of  the  climate  of  the  district,  and  of  the  skiey 
influences  generally,  he  remarks,  "The  rain  comes  down 
here  heartily,  and  is  frequently  succeeded  by  clear  bright 
weather,  when  every  brook  is  vocal,  and  every  torrent 
sonorous,  brooks  and  torrents  which  are  never  muddy 
except  after  a  drought.  Days  of  unsettled  weather,  with 
partial  showers,  are  frequent;  but  the  showers,  darkening 
or  brightening  as  they  fly  from  hill  to  hill,  are  not  less 
grateful  to  the  eye,  than  finely  interwoven  passages  of 
gay  and  sad  music  are  touching  to  the  ear.  Vapours 
exhaling  from  the  lakes  and  meadows  after  sunrise,  in 
a  hot  season,  or  in  moist  weather  brooding  upon  the 
heights,  or  descending  towards  the  valleys  with  inaudible 
motion,  give  a  visionary  character  to  everything  around 
them,  and  are  in  themselves  so  beautiful  as  to  dispose  us 
to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  those  simple  nations  by  whom 
they  are  taken  for  the  Guardian  Deities  of  the  mountains, 
or  to  sympathise  with  others  who  have  fancied  these 
delicate  apparitions  to  be  the  spirits  of  their  departed 
ancestors.  Akin  to  these  are  fleecy  clouds  resting  upon 
the  hill  tops.  Such  clouds  cleaving  to  their  stations,  or 
lifting  up  suddenly  their  glittering  heads  from  behind 
rocky  barriers,  or  hurrying  out  of  sight  with  speed  of  the 
sharpest  edge,  will  often  tempt  an  inhabitant  to  congratulate 
himself  on  belonging  to  a  country  of  mists,  and  clouds,  and 
storms,  and  make  him  think  of  the  blank  sky  of  Egypt,  and 
the  cerulean  vacancy  of  Italy,  as  an  unanimated  and  even  a 
sad  spectacle." 

Finally,  he  says  that  as  "in  human  life  there  are 
moments  worth  ages,  so,  in  the  climate  of  England,  there 
are,  for  the  lover  of  nature,  days  which  are  worth  whole 
months,  I  might  say  even  years.  ...  It  is  in  autumn 
that  days  of  such  affecting  influence  most  frequently 
intervene;  the  atmosphere  seems  refined,  and  the  sky 
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rendered  more  crystalline,  as  the  vivifying  heat  of  the 
year  abates  ;  the  lights  and  shadows  are  more  delicate ; 
the  colouring  is  richer  and  more  finely  harmonised ;  and 
in  this  season  of  stillness,  the  ear  being  unoccupied,  or 
only  gently  excited,  the  sense  of  vision  becomes  more 
susceptible  of  its  appropriate  enjoyments.  A  resident 
in  a  country  like  this  which  we  are  treating  of,  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  presence  of  a  lake  is  indis- 
pensable to  exhibit  in  perfection  the  beauty  of  one  of 
these  days  ;  and  he  must  have  experienced,  while  looking 
on  the  unruffled  waters,  that  the  imagination,  by  their  aid, 
is  carried  into  recesses  of  feeling  otherwise  impenetrable. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  heavens  are  not  only 
brought  down  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  but  that  the 
earth  is  necessarily  looked  at,  and  thought  of,  through  the 
medium  of  a  purer  element."  * 

In  that  chapter  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  best  time 
for  visiting  the  district,  he  mentions  successively  certain 
features  of  Nature, — which  afford  a  good  illustration  of 
the  way  in  which  he  passed  from  the  external  features  of  a 
scene,  of  which  the  senses  take  cognisance,  to  its  underlying 
spirit.  He  first  refers  to  "  the  tender  green  of  the  after- 
grass upon  the  meadows,  interspersed  with  islands  of  gray 
or  mossy  rock."  He  then  alludes  to  the  notes  of  birds, 
which,  "  when  listened  to,  by  the  side  of  broad  still 
waters,  or  heard  in  unison  with  the  murmuring  of  mountain 
brooks,  have  the  compass  of  their  powers  enlarged  accord- 
ingly ; "  next,  of  the  "  imaginative  influence  of  the  voice  of 
the  cuckoo,  when  that  voice  has  taken  possession  of  a  deep 
mountain  valley."  Again  he  writes :  "  He  is  the  most 
fortunate  who  chances  to  be  involved  in  vapours  which 
open,  and  let  in  an  extent  of  country  partially,  or,  dis- 

*  Guide,  section  1. 
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persing  suddenly,  reveal  the  whole  region  from  centre  to 
circumference." 

I  may  here  refer  to  a  paper  on  this  little  book,  written 
for,  and  read  to  the  Wordsworth  Society,  in  1883,  by  Mr 
Stopford  Brooke,  and  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Society.  It  is  by  far  the  best  estimate  of  it  that  has 
been  written. 

Wordsworth's  own  opinion  of  his  introduction  to  Wilkin- 
son's book,  and  of  the  "drawings,  or  etchings,  or  whatever 
they  may  be  called,"  is  given  in  a  Letter  to  Lady  Beaumont, 
written  from  Allan  Bank,  on  the  10th  May  1810. 

"  MY  DEAR  LADY  BEAUMONT, — I  am  very  happy  that  you 
have  read  the  Introduction  with  so  much  pleasure,  and 
must  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  telling  me  of  it.  I 
thought  the  part  about  the  cottages  well  done ;  and  also 
liked  a  sentence  where  I  transport  the  reader  to  the  top  of 
one  of  the  mountains,  or  rather,  to  the  cloud  chosen  for  his 
station,  and  give  a  sketch  of  the  impressions  which  the 
country  might  be  supposed  to  make  on  a  feeling  mind 
contemplating  its  appearance  before  it  was  inhabited.  But 
what  I  wished  to  accomplish  was  to  give  a  model  of  the 
manner  in  which  topographical  descriptions  ought  to  be 
executed,  in  order  to  their  being  either  useful  or  intelligible, 
by  evolving  truly  and  distinctly  one  appearance  from 
another.  In  this  I  think  I  have  not  wholly  failed. 

The  drawings,  or  etchings,  or  whatever  they  may  be 
called,  are,  I  know,  such  as  to  you  and  Sir  George  must 
be  intolerable.  You  will  receive  from  them  that  sort  of 
disgust  which  I  do  from  bad  poetry,  a  disgust  which  can 
never  be  felt  in  its  full  strength  but  by  those  who  are 
practised  in  an  art,  as  well  as  amateurs  of  it." 
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A  brief  notice  of  the  movements  of  the  household  at 
Allan  Bank,  from  1810  till  they  left  it  as  a  residence, 
may  conclude  this  chapter.  In  March,  while  Coleridge 
was  absent  at  Keswick,  Sarah  Hutchinson — who  had  for 
five  years  been  an  almost  constant  inmate  in  the  succes- 
sive homes  of  the  Wordsworth  family — left  them,  to  live 
with  her  brother,  in  his  new  farm  of  Hindwell  in  Eadnor- 
shire.  In  the  autumn  Wordsworth  paid  another  visit 
to  Coleorton,  to  Hagley,  and  the  Leasowes,  and  then  to 
his  friend  Mr  Price,  at  Foxley,  in  Herefordshire.  The 
precise  time  of  De  Quincey's  seven  months'  visit  to 
Wordsworth  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain,  but  it  is 
certain  that  he  and  Coleridge  were  guests  together  at 
Allan  Bank — that  "large  house  with  plenty  of  room,"\ 
as  Wordsworth  described  it  to  Mr  Stuart  of  The  Courier 
newspaper,  when  inviting  him  to  come  north.  In  the 
Edinburgh  Literary  Gazette  De  Quincey  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  his  first  meeting  with  John  Wilson,  at 
Allan  Bank  : — 

"  At  the  time  I  speak  of,  both  Mr  Coleridge  and  myself 
were  on  a  visit  to  Mr  Wordsworth ;  and  one  room  on 
the  ground  floor,  designed  for  a  breakfasting-room,  which 
commands  a  sublime  view  of  the  three  mountains — Fairfield, 
Arthur's  Chair,  and  Seat  Sandal  (the  first  of  them  within 
about  400  feet  of  the  highest  mountains  in  Great  Britain) 
— was  then  occupied  by  Mr  Coleridge  as  a  study.  On 
this  particular  day,  the  sun  having  only  just  set,  it  naturally 
happened  that  Mr  Coleridge — whose  nightly  vigils  were 
long — had  not  yet  come  down  to  breakfast ;  meantime, 
and  until  the  epoch  of  the  Coleridgian  breakfast  should 
arrive,  his  study  was  lawfully  disposable  to  profaner  uses. 
Here,  therefore,  it  was,  that,  opening  the  door  hastily  in 
quest  of  a  book,  I  found  seated,  and  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion, two  gentlemen  :  one  of  them  my  host,  Mr  Wordsworth, 
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at  that  time  about  thirty-seven  or  thirty-eight  years  old ; 
the  other  was  a  younger  man  by  good  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years,  in  a  sailor's  dress,  manifestly  in  robust  health, 
fcrvidm  juvcnta,  and  wearing  upon  his  countenance  a 
powerful  expression  of  ardour  and  animated  intelligence, 
mixed  with  much  good  nature.  '  Mr  Wilson  of  Elleray,' 
delivered  as  the  formula  of  introduction,  in  the  deep  tones 
of  Mr  Wordsworth,  at  once  banished  the  momentary  sur- 
prise I  felt  on  finding  an  unknown  stranger  where  I  had 
expected  nobody,  and  substituted  a  surprise  of  another 
kind." 

During  the  spring  of  1810  the  Wordsworths  became  aware 
that  they  must  leave  Allan  Bank  in  the  following  year,  and 
they  found  it  difficult  to  hear  of  any  fit  residence  in  the 
vale ;  although  they  were  not  loathe  to  remove,  since  they 
had  been  much  annoyed  (as  at  Dove  Cottage  formerly) 
by  smoky  chimneys.  In  May,  however,  they  found  they 
could  get  the  Parsonage,  opposite  the  Church,  and  con- 
cluded a  bargain  for  it  a  year  in  advance.  Dorothy 
Wordsworth  wrote  thus  about  it — 

"  You  will  be  rejoiced  to  hear  that  we  shall  not  be 
forced  to  leave  Grasmere  Vale.  We  are  to  have  the 
parsonage  house,  which  will  be  made  a  very  comfortable 
dwelling  before  we  enter  upon  it,  which  will  be  next  year 
at  this  time.  But  oh !  my  dear  friend,  this  place — the 
wood  behind  it  and  the  rocks,  the  view  of  Easedale  from 
them,  the  lake,  and  church,  and  village  on  the  other  side- 
is  sweeter  than  paradise  itself." 

In  the  Parsonage  they  found  that  they  had  "at  least 
one  sitting-room  clear  of  smoke  in  all  winds."  In  August 
1810,  they  went  down  to  a  cottage  near  Bootle,  on  the 
coast  of  Cumberland,  for  sea  air,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
their  children.  The  incidents  in  this  journey — and  they 
were  numerous — are  described  in  the  Epistle  to  Sir  George 
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Beaumont.  (See  vol.  iv.  p.  248.)  The  change  did  not 
do  much  for  the  restoration  of  the  children.  They  both 
died  in  the  following  year ;  Catherine  on  the  4th  of  June, 
while  her  mother  was  absent  at  Hindwell,  in  Eadnorshire, 
and  Thomas  on  the  1st  of  December  1812.  They  were 
buried  in  Grasmere  Churchyard.  On  the  daughter's  tomb- 
stone are  the  words,  "  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  God."  On  the 
boy's  is  an  inscription  which  will  be  found  in  vol.  viii. 
p.  34,  of  this  edition. 

These  two  successive  bereavements  led  the  Wordsworths 
to  quit  the  Parsonage,  as  soon  as  they  possibly  could ;  and 
they  went,  as  we  shall  see,  to  Bydal  Mount,  in  the  spring 
of  1813. 

In  June  1812  Dorothy  Wordsworth  wrote  thus  to  Mrs 
Marshall  of  her  niece  Catherine : — "  She  was  the  sweetest, 
mildest  tempered  child,  the  most  loving,  entirely  free  from 
all  bad  passions.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had  not  the  seed  of 
any  evil  in  her." 

Of  Thoma's,  she  wrote  to  Miss  Threlkeld,  at  Halifax,  in 
the  following  terms, 

January  19$,  1813. 

"  You  remember  him,  a  lovely  child,  with  a  heavenly 
sweetness  in  his  countenance  which  he  preserved  to  the 
last,  an  innocence  as  pure  as  at  the  day  of  his  birth.  .  .  . 
Thomas  was,  of  all  the  children,  that  one  who  caused  us  the 
least  of  pain,  and  who  gave  us  the  purest  delight.  He 
was  affectionate,  sweet-tempered,  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of 
learning,  invariably  doing  his  duty  without  effort,  or  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  others,  and  above  all  had  a  simplicity 
which  was  his  own,  an  infantine  innocence  which  marked 
him  as  not  of  this  world." 

II.  L 
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And  to  Mrs  Marshall,  she  wrote  on  the  same  subject, 
24th  January  1813  :— 

"  My  heart  is  full  of  the  sweet  image  of  him  whom  I 
shall  see  no  more.  At  times,  when  I  muse  on  a  future 
life,  .  .  .  the  child  becomes  spiritualized  to  my  mind. 
I  wish  I  could  have  such  musings  more  frequently,  and 
longer ;  but  alas  !  the  image  of  the  boy  disturbs  me,  and 
I  weep  again.  Time,  I  know,  will  soften  this,  but  as  long 
as  I  have  breath  and  life,  thy  grave,  beloved  child !  will  be 
remembered  by  me  with  pensive  sadness.  ...  At  times 
I  think  my  brother  looks  ten  years  older  since  the  death 
of  Thomas.  We  shall  not  remain  more  than  two  months, 
or  ten  weeks  longer,  in  this  house ;  and  you  must  come  and 
see  us  when  we  get  to  the  other.  It  is  a  place  that, 
ten  years  ago,  if  I  could  have  dreamed  it  would  ever 
be  ours,  I  would  almost  have  danced  with  joy." 

Part  of  another  letter  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth's  to  Henry 
Crabb  Eobinson  refers  to  the  children  thus  : — 

".  .  .  They  are  sweet  wild  creatures.  John  is  thought- 
ful with  his  wildness;  Dorothy  alive,  active,  and  quick; 
Thomas  innocent  and  simple  as  a  new-born  Babe.  John 
had  no  feeling  but  of  bursting  joy  when  he  saw  me.  .  .  . 
We  had  delightful  weather  when  I  first  got  home,  but  on 
the  fourth  morning  Dorothy  roused  me  from  my  sleep  with 
'  It  is  time  to  get  up,  Aunt,  it  is  a  Hasty  morning,  it 
does  blast  so ! '  and  the  next  morning,  not  more  encouraging 
.  to  me,  she  says,  '  It  is  a  haily  morning,  it  hails  so  hard  !  * 
You  must  know  our  house  stands  on  a  hill  exposed  to 
all  hails  and  blasts,  and  the  cold  seemed  to  cut  me  through 
and  through." 


CHAPTEK  XXV. 

WORDSWOKTH   AND    COLERIDGE  ;    MISUNDERSTANDING  AND 
RECONCILEMENT. 

DURING  the  years  in  which  Wordsworth  lived  in  the 
Grasmere  parsonage,  he  had  other  trials  than  the  loss 
of  his  children.  Repeated  reference  has  been  made,  both 
to  the  strength  of  the  tie  that  bound  him  to  Coleridge, 
— the  almost  unique  character  of  their  friendship — and 
to  the  differences  that  separated  them  on  many  points. 
Readers  of  the  previous  chapters,  detailing  the  life  at 
Alfoxden  and  Dove  Cottage,  do  not  need  to  be  reminded 
of  the  former  element ;  but  the  latter,  which  led  to  some 
misunderstanding,  and  almost  separated  the  friends  for  two 
years,  must  .also  be  referred  to.  It  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of 
public  notoriety,  from  the  allusions  to  it  in  Henry  Crabb 
Robinson's  Diary  and  Reminiscences  (see  vol.  i.  p.  484), 
and  (although  in  a  concealed  way)  in  Allsop's  Letters  of 
Coleridge.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  passed  entirely  over, 
either  in  a  Life  of  Wordsworth  or  of  Coleridge,  and  buried  in 
the  oblivion  in  which  it  might  otherwise  have  rested.  But 
in  what  I  shall  now  say  of  it,  while  simply  stating  the 
facts  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  I  think  I  shall  not 
give  pain  to  anyone. 

It  is  a  very  curious  illustration  from  literary  history  of  the 

Little  rift  within  the  lute, 

That  by  and  by  will  make  the  music  mute, 

and  of  the  singular  way  in  which  a  wholly  baseless  mis- 
reading of  a  phrase,  or  misconstruction  of  a  remark 
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(inaccurately  reported)  may,  if  recalled  and  brooded  on, 
give  rise  to  the  saddest  temporary  results.  If  the  mis- 
understandings of  friends  should  be  speedily  forgotten, 
the  quarrels  of  authors  should  be  buried  in  their  graves ; 
and  the  only  reason  for  dwelling  for  a  little  on  the  cloud, 
at  first  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  that  rose  up  between 
two  such  men  as  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth — and  for  a  time 
darkened  the  firmament  of  their  friendship — is  the  light  it 
casts  upon  the  character  of  each,  and  on  features,  hitherto 
unsuspected,  in  both  of  them.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that,  as  time  passes,  the  wisdom  of  dealing  with  such  a 
matter  changes ;  and  that  what  it  was  inexpedient  to  reveal 
at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  or  for  a  couple  of  generations 
afterwards,  may  become  expedient  seventy  years  .later. 

That  a  great  change  had  come  over  Coleridge  soon 
after  he  went  north  to  Cumberland  in  1800,  a  change  which 
affected  both  his  physical  constitution,  his  imagination,  and 
his  moral  nature — and  which  was  perhaps  largely  physical 
to  begin  with — is  known  to  every  student  of  his  life.  The 
poem  which  he  named  Dejection;  An  Ode  is  the  pathetic 
record  of  that  change.  We  must  remember  that  Cole- 
ridge had  been  a  physical  sufferer,  almost  from  his 
childhood,  and  we  must  judge  him,  if  we  are  disposed 
to  be  critical,  with  corresponding  tenderness.  The  rheu- 
matic fever  of  his  boyhood,  and  other  ailments — which  did 
not  interfere  either  with  his  joyous  energy,  or  with  his 
literary  productiveness,  in  the  years  of  his  "poetic  prime "- 
at  last  brought  acute  suffering  in  their  train.  These 
sufferings  were  aggravated  by  the  damp  climate  of  the 
Lake  District;  and  to  alleviate  these  he  had  recourse  to 
various  expedients.  He  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  his  own 
doctor ;  and  what  led  him  to  resort  to  opium,  to  alleviate 
his  pain,  is  best  told  in  his  own  words. 

In  1826  he  wrote  that  he  had  been  "ignorantly  deluded 
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by  the  seeming  magic  effects  of  opium  in  the  sudden 
removal  of  a  supposed  rheumatic  affection,  attended  with 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  pains  all  over  me,  by  which 
I  had  been  bedridden  for  nearly  six  months.  Unhappily, 
amongst  my  neighbours'  and  landlord's  books  were  a  large 
number  of  medical  reviews  and  magazines.  I  had  always 
a  fondness  for  dabbling  in  medical  writings  ;  and  in  one  of 
these  reviews  I  met  a  case  which  I  fancied  very  like 
my  own,  in  which  a  cure  had  been  effected  by  the  Kendal 
Black  Drop.  In  an  evil  hour  I  procured  it ;  it  worked 
miracles,  the  pains  vanished.  I  was  all  alive,  and  all 
around  me  being  as  ignorant  as  myself,  nothing  could 
exceed  my  triumph.  I  talked  of  nothing  else,  prescribed 
the  newly  discovered  panacea  for  all  complaints,  and 
carried  a  little  about  with  me,  not  to  lose  any  oppor- 
tunity of  administering  '  instant  and  speedy  cure '  to  all 
complainers,  stranger  or  friend,  gentle  or  simple."  This 
he  describes  as  "the  Maelstrom,  the  fatal  whirlpool  to 
which  I  was  drawing,  just  when  the  current  was  beyond 
my  power  to  stem." 

The  extraordinary  transformation  of  Coleridge's  nature, 
which  dates  almost  from  his  first  visit  to  Keswick,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  will  be  told  with  fulness  and 
authority  in  the  Life  which  his  grandson  is  now  writing. 
Although  he  wrote  one  very  fine  poem  afterwards — the  lines 
addressed  to  Wordsworth,  on  hearing  him  read  The  Prelude 
at  Coleorton — I  think  it  may  be  said  that  Coleridge  the 
creative  poet  died  about  1802  ;  while  about  the  same  date, 
Coleridge,  the  mystic  metaphysician  and  theosophist,  revived. 
It  is  also  certain  that  in  his  case  the  habit  of  opium-eating, 
while  begun  with  the  view  of  alleviating  pain,  induced  a  slow 
but  steady  weakening  of  the  will,  and  a  gradual  deteriora- 
tion of  character.  It  was  not  only  that  each  "  visitation  "  of 
his  malady  suspended  "  what  Nature  gave  him  at  his  birth," 
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viz.,  his  "  shaping  spirit  of  Imagination." .  It  was  also  that 
the  use  of  this  stimulant  dulled  his  perception  of  the  dis- 
tinctions of  conduct,  and  blunted  the  edge  of  his  mind  even 
to  the  consequences  of  actions. 

His  stay  at  Malta,  his  return  to  England,  and  his  residence 
at  Allan  Bank,  have  been  referred  to  in  previous  chapters ; 
and  certain  it  is  that  the  Wordsworths  did  not  cease  to  feel 
towards  him  the  old  friendship  of  the  Quantock  days.  In 
1801-2  the  stanzas  were  written  by  Wordsworth  in  his  pocket 
copy  of  Thomson's  Castle  of  Indolence,  in  which  he  says  : — 

And,  sooth,  these  two  were  each  to  the  other  dear ; 
No  livelier  love  in  such  a  place  could  be  ; 
There  did  they  dwell — from  earthly  labour  free, 
As  happy  spirits  as  were  ever  seen. 

And  Dorothy  Wordsworth  wrote  of  Coleridge  in  November 
1801 : — "  Every  sight  and  sound  reminded  me  of  Coleridge 
— dear,  dear  fellow,  of  his  many  talks  to  us,  by  day  and  by 
night,  of  all  dear  things.  I  was  melancholy,  but  at  last 
eased  my  heart  by  weeping.  ...  Oh !  how  many,  many 
reasons  have  I  to  be  anxious  for  him." 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  letter  written  to 
the  Beaumonts  in  1806,  that  the  Wordsworths  were  aware 
of  the  fact  that  Coleridge  had  begun  to  yield  to  the  use  of 
stimulants ;  and,  although  this  produced  no  alienation  be- 
tween the  households,  it  gave  acute  pain  to  the  Wordsworths 
and  to  Sarah  Hutchinson.  They  must  have  seen  a  good 
deal  more  than  anyone  of  them  ventured  to  record  during 
the  winter  that  Coleridge  lived  at  Allan  Bank.  But  before 
that  winter  of  1809  Wordsworth  wrote  a  most  pathetic 
poem,  which  may  possibly  refer  to  Coleridge.  It  is  called 
simply  A  Complaint— 

There  is  a  change— and  I  am  poor  ; 
Your  love  hath  been  not  long  ago 
A  fountain  at  my  fond  heart's  door, 
Whose  only  business  was  to  flow  ; 
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And  flow  it  did ;  not  taking  heed 
Of  its  own  bounty,  or  my  need. 

(compare  this  with  the  stanzas  written  in  Thomson's  Castle 
of  Indolence),  and  then  he  tells  us  : — 

Now  for  that  consecrated  fount 
Of  murmuring,  sparkling,  living  love, 
What  have  I  ?     Shall  I  dare  to  tell  ? 
A  comfortless  and  hidden  well. 

No  clue  has,  as  yet,  been  given  to  the  person  referred  to  in 
that  poem.  All  that  Wordsworth  said  to  Miss  Fenwick  was 
that  it  was  "composed  at  Townend,  and  suggested  by  a 
change  in  the  manner  of  a  friend."  Now,  we  know  all 
Wordsworth's  friends  of  that  period.  He  cannot  have  re- 
ferred to  any  of  his  Grasmere  neighbours ;  and  the  poem  is 
far  too  intense,  and  the  pain  it  records  must  have  been  too 
arrowy,  for  the  cause  of  it  to  have  been  any  common 
friend.  The  very  pathos  of  The  Complaint  seems  to  lie  in 
this,  that  "  it  was  thou,  mine  own  familiar  friend."  If  it 
refers  to  Coleridge,  it  must,  I  think,  be  an  echo  from  the 
years  before  his  departure  for  Malta.  Leaving  this  point 
undetermined — for  in  truth  there  are  no  means  of  settling 
it — and  returning  to  Coleridge,  the  wide  chasm  in  intel- 
lectual sympathy  which  divided  him  from  his  wife  ended 
in  real  domestic  unhappiness.  He  said  himself  that  he  was 
"worse  than  homeless."  Doubtless  Mrs  Coleridge  knew 
about  the  opium-eating.  She  was  a  good  woman,  and  an 
admirable  mother,  but  quite  incapable  of  being  a  fit  life- 
companion  to  such  a  man  as  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 
The  companionship  he  missed  in  Keswick  he  found  at 
Grasmere ;  and,  in  particular,  in  Mrs  Wordsworth's  sister, 
Sarah  Hutchinson.  To  her  he  dictated  The  Friend,  and 
she  was  the  most  willing  of  scribes.  But  when  the  truth 
began  to  be  known  at  Grasmere  as  to  Coleridge's  habits, 
and  when  The  Friend  broke  down,  and  Coleridge  himself 
became  so  erratic  and  careless  as  to  money  obligations  that 
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Southey  remonstrated  with  him — when  the  feelings  of  the 
hour  conquered  "  the  reason,"  which  it  was  the  main  object 
of  Coleridge's  philosophy  to  vindicate — it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  Wordsworth  should  grow  increasingly 
anxious  as  to  his  future,  and  even  approve  of  his  leaving 
Keswick  (where  he  had  no  real  home,  and  no  definite 
work),  since  he  might,  at  least,  obtain  the  latter  in  the 
South.  But  it  is  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  not  with 
a  criticism  of  them,  that  I  have  to  do. 

In  the  autumn  of  1810,  Coleridge  left  Grasmere,  and 
journeyed  up  to  London  with  Mr  and  Mrs  Montagu. 
Dorothy  Wordsworth  travelled  up  to  town  at  the  same 
time,  but  they  took  different  routes.  After  a  few  days' 
residence  with  the  Montagus,  he  left  them,  and  took  up  his 
abode  with  Mr  John  T.  Morgan,  an  early  Bristol  friend,  now 
living  at  Hammersmith.  Wordsworth,  supposing  that  Cole- 
ridge would  stay  for  some  time,  if  not  permanently,  in  Mon- 
tagu's house,  thought  it  desirable  and  friendly  to  give 
Montagu  some  hint  of  Coleridge's  habits,  and  of  the  cause 
of  the  difference  that  separated  S.  T.  C.  from  his  own 
family,  as  it  had  given  acute  pain  and  distress  to  his  (Words- 
worth's) household,  including  Miss  Hutchinson.  Montagu 
took  Coleridge  up  to  London  in  his  carriage ;  and  now  we 
reach  the  precise  cause  of  the  future  estrangement  or 
difference  between  the  friends.  Wordsworth,  in  the  kindest 
way,  and  from  the  best  of  motives,  warned  Montagu  of 
what  he  might  expect  to  find  in  S.  T.  C.  But  Montagu 
told  Coleridge  that  Wordsworth  had  commissioned  him  to 
say  that  "  he  had  no  hope  "  of  Coleridge,  that  he  had  been 
a  nuisance  in  the  Wordsworth  family,  and  had  contracted 
debts  for  gin  in  the  public  houses  of  Grasmere  village.  This 
is  Coleridge's  version  of  Montagu's  story.  Wordsworth 
denied  that  he  had  ever  said  so. 

It    is   quite    certain— and  it   is   much   to  Wordsworth's 
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credit — that  he  gave  Montagu  a  private  warning  of  what  he 
might  have  to  meet,  and  deal  with  ;  but  it  is  not  certain — 
nay,  it  is  very  doubtful,  and,  to  my  mind,  highly  improbable 
— that  Montagu  said  all  that  Coleridge  afterwards  repre- 
sented him  as  having  said.  I  believe  that  Montagu  exag- 
gerated what  Wordsworth  said,  and  that  Coleridge  exaggerated 
what  Montagu  said.  The  fact  that — two  years  later,  when 
Henry  Crabb  Eobinson  effected  the  reconciliation — Coleridge 
refused  to  meet  Montagu  along  with  Wordsworth,  and 
would  not  consent  that  he  and  Montagu  should  together  be 
cross-examined  by  Wordsworth,  is  to  me  conclusive  proof 
that  exaggerated  statements  were  made  both  by  Montagu 
and  by  Coleridge.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  Cole- 
ridge and  Wordsworth  were  for  two  years  "  estranged  "  ;  and 
that,  although  the  breach  was  healed,  and  the  misunder- 
standing removed,  they  never  returned  to  the  old  familiar 
intimacy.  But  such  a  thing  never  returns,  in  human  experi- 
ence, when  once  it  is  overshadowed  by  cloud. 

In  the  extraordinary  letter  which  Coleridge  wrote  to  his 
friend  Allsop,  dated  Ramsgate,  October  8,  1822*,  he 
says  : — 

"  In  the  course  of  my  past  life  I  count  four  griping  and 
grasping  sorrows,  each  of  which  seemed  to  have  my  very 
heart  in  its  hands,  compressing  or  wringing.  The  first,  when 
the  Vision  of  a  Happy  Home  sank  for  ever.  .  .  .  The  second 
commenced  on  the  night  of  my  arrival  (from  Grasmere)  in 
town,  with  Mr  and  Mrs  Montagu,  when  all  the  superstructure 
raised  by  my  idolatrous  fancy  during  an  enthusiastic  and 
self-sacrificing  Friendship  of  fifteen  years — the  fifteen  bright 
and  ripe  years,  the  strong  summer  of  my  Life — burst  like  a 
bubble.  ...  My  third  sorrow  was  in  some  sort  included  in 
the  second ;  what  the  former  was  to  Friendship  the  latter 

*  See  Letters,  Conversations,  and  Recollections  of  S.  T.  Coleridge  (1836), 
vol.  ii.  p.  140. 
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was  to  a  yet  more  inward  bond."  The  fourth  need  not  be 
referred  to.  It  is  to  the  second  and  the  third  that  the 
interest  chiefly  turns ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
former  refers  to  Wordsworth,  and  the  latter  to  Sarah 
Hutchinson. 

I  must  not  anticipate  the  interest  of  other  works  by 
giving  any  details  of  Coleridge's  life  at  this  time,  or  of  his 
subsequent  work  in  London,  in  writing  for  The  Courier  and 
Morning  Post,  and  lecturing  on  Shakespeare,  Milton,  &c. 

The  following  extract,  however,  from  a  letter  of  Southey's 
to  Sir  George  Beaumont,  shows  how  he  regarded  the  malady 
under  which  his  friend  and  relative  suffered : — 

"  KESWICK,  March  28,  1811. 

"  The  more  necessary  it  becomes  for  Coleridge  to  exert 
himself  in  providing  means  for  meeting  the  growing  de- 
mands of  his  children,  the  more  incapable,  by  some  strange 
and  fatal  infirmity,  does  he  become  of  exertion.  Knowing 
his  prodigious  powers,  and  that  there  is  no  bodily  disease 
which  incapacitates  him,  so  that  the  mere  effort  of  his  own 
will  would  at  any  moment  render  him  all  that  his  friends 
and  family  wish  him  to  be,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a 
hope  that  that  effort  will  one  day  be  made ;  yet  this  is 
hoping  for  an  intellectual  and  moral  conversion,  a  new  birth 
produced  by  an  operation  of  grace,  of  which  there  is  no 
example  to  encourage  us  to  hope  for  it." 

What  Southey  adds  may  be  given,  as  it  bears  upon 
Wordsworth,  although  it  is  a  slight  digression  from  the 
Coleridge  incident. 

"Wordsworth  passed  a  few  days  with  me  lately.  The 
enclosure  of  Skiddaw  is  likely  to  put  him  in  possession  of 
the  eastern  side  of  Applethwaite  glen.  We  walked  up  it 
together  in  the  character  of  surveyors,  planning  walks  and 
plantations,  and  wishing  it  were  but  as  easy  to  build  houses 
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as  castles.  You  must  come  to  Keswick  this  summer  if  you 
ever  wish  to  see  Skiddaw  again  in  his  majesty.  The 
surface  will  soon  be  scored  with  inclosures,  and  stuck  over 
with  larches." 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  writing  to  Sir  George 
from  Keswick  after  a  visit  to  London,  Southey  said : 
"  Coleridge  was  the  last  person  whom  I  saw  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London.  He  told  me  at  parting  that  he  would 
be  at  Keswick  before  me.  Here,  however,  I  am,  arid  there 
are  no  tidings  of  Coleridge.  I  found  him  in  better  health 
than  usual,  and,  better  still,  in  better  habits  ;  and  while  I 
see  him  so  well  employed  as  he  has  lately  been  in  The 
Courier,  I  shall  not  urge  him  to  leave  town.  Well  em- 
ployed must  be  said  rather  in  reference  to  his  no-employ- 
ment than  to  the  manner  in  which  such  talents  ought  to  be 
directed.  The  way  in  which  they  would  be  most  beneficial 
would  be  if  he  held  a  confidential  situation  with  some  man 
in  power,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  I  do  not  know  that 
man  in  the  world  whose  wisdom  would  then  appear  so 
practical." 

During  1811  Coleridge's  correspondence  with  the  whole 
of  the  Wordsworth  household  ceased,  although  they  managed 
to  hear  of  him  from  friends  ;  and  writing  to  Sir  George  Beau- 
mont, in  November  of  that  year,  Wordsworth  asked  him 
if  he  had  seen  The  Courier  newspaper,  for  it  contained  "  a 
little  poem  upon  the  comet,  which  I  have  read  in  it  to-day. 
Though  with  several  defects,  and  some  feeble  and  con- 
strained expressions,  it  has  great  merit,  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  run,  not  merely  of  newspaper,  but  of  modern  poetry 
in  general.  I  half  suspect  it  to  be  Coleridge's,  for  though 
it  is,  in  parts,  inferior  to  him,  I  know  no  other  writer  of 
the  day  who  can  do  so  well." 

To  Sir  George,  Coleridge  wrote  in  December  1811  : — 

"  The  Comet  I  have  never  seen,  or  heard  of  it,  yet  most 
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true  it  is  that  I  myself  have  composed  some  verses  on  the 
comet ;  but  I  am  quite  certain  that  no  one  ever  saw  them 

for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  that  my  own  brain  is  the  only 

substance  on  which  they  have  been  recorded.  I  will,  how- 
ever, consign  them  to  paper,  and  send  them  to  you  with 
The  Courier  poem,  as  soon  as  I  can  procure  it,  for  the 
curiosity  of  the  thing." 

From  some  reason  or  other — probably  to  look  after  the 
papers,  types,  &c.,  used  in  the  printing  of  The  Friend— 
Coleridge  went  north  to  Penrith,  in  March  1812.  This 
journey  was  between  his  London  Lectures  on  the  Modern 
Poets — the  last  of  which  was  delivered  on  February  27 — 
and  his  new  course  on  Shakespeare,  which  was  begun  on 
the  19th  of  May. 

Mrs  Clarkson  wrote  to  Henry  Crabb  Kobinson  from  Bury, 
on  the  22nd  April  1812:— 

".  .  .  .  It  appears  that  C has  been  living  for  the 

last  month  at  an  inn  at  Penrith.  The  Morgans  had  written 
to  Keswick  to  enquire  after  him.  The  bookseller  had 
written  to  him  urging  him  to  come  up  with  The  Friend. 
His  picture  was  wanted  for  the  Exhibition ;  in  short, 
there  was  a  complete  hue  and  cry  after  him.  Not  a 
soul  knew  what  had  become  of  him.  At  last  Southey 
wrote  to  Mr  Harrison  of  Penrith,  and  was  informed 
that  he  was  there  ;  so  there  is  an  end  of  The  Friend, 
and  the  articles  for  the  Eclectic  Review,  and  most  likely 
of  his  Lectures  also." 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  must  have  written  to 
Grasmere;  because,  in  an  undated  letter  to  Morgan,  of 
which  the  postmark  is  "Keswick,  March  27,  1812,"  he 


"  I  leave  Keswick  on  Thursday  evening,  and  shall  take 
my  place  from  Penrith  all  the  way  to  London  on  Saturday. 
.  .  .  This  Grasmere  business  has  kept  me  in  a  fever  of 
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agitation,  and  will  end  in  complete  alienation.  I  have 
refused  to  go  over,  and  Wordsworth  has  refused  to 
apologise,  and  has  thus  made  his  choice  between  me 
and  Basil  Montagu,  Esq."  He  speaks  of  his  "  reason 
deciding  one  way,  and  heart  pulling  me  the  contrary — 
scarcely  daring  to  set  off  without  seeing  them,  especially 
Miss  Hutchinson,  who  has  done  nothing  to  offend  me." 

The  most  detailed  and  reliable  account,  however,  both  of 
the  misunderstanding  and  the  reconciliation  of  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Diary  and  Eeminiscences 
of  Henry  Crabb  Eobinson — the  estimable  friend  who  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  them  together  again.  The  following 
is  from  Robinson's  Reminiscences  of  the  year  1812  : — 

"  It  was  in  the  month  of  May  that  Wordsworth  came 
to  London,  and  spent  several  weeks  here.  I  had  now  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  much  of  him;  also  of  rendering  a 
service  both  to  him  and  Coleridge,  by  being  a  mediator 
between  them,  and  healing  what  at  one  time  threatened 
to  become  an  incurable  wound  in  their  friendship.  W. 
had,  with  very  kind  intentions,  given  Basil  Montagu  a 
hint  of  C.'s  unfortunate  habits,  which  B.  M.  repeated  with 
unwarrantable  exaggeration.  The  excess  was  denied  by  W. 
What  he  did  say  was  justified,  and  the  friends  forgave  each 
other. 

The  reconciliation  was  the  easier,  because  though  un- 
friendly words  had  been  uttered  by  them  of  each  other,  yet 
they  were  warm  admirers  of  each  other's  genius,  and  most 
ungrudgingly  professed  that  admiration ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, neither  of  them  thought  very  highly  of  Southey's 
poetical  genius ;  though  his  personal  character,  and  his 
talents  as  a  prose  writer  and  literateur,  were  very  highly 
estimated. 

Coleridge  was  at  all  times  a  profuse  eulogist  of  Words- 
worth's poems,  but  always  with  qualifications,  and  even 
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with  objections  to  W.'s  diction  and  style,  which,  indeed, 
he  has  printed.  And  he  was  passionate  in  his  professions 
of  love  to  him  as  a  man  ;  but  these  professions  expressed 
but  the  feeling  of  the  moment.  Wordsworth's  words  might 
be  considered  as  announcing  his  permanent  convictions.  It 
was  delightful  to  hear  Wordsworth  speak  of  himself  when 
alone  with  him,  and  he  was  under  no  apprehension  of  being 
misunderstood,  and  consequently  misrepresented.  He  said 
that  he  was  convinced  he  could  never  make  his  poems  a 
source  of  emolument,  and  being  independent,  he  was  content. 
'  If  men  are  to  become  better,'  he  said,  '  the  poems  will, 
sooner  or  later,  find  admirers.  If  society  is  not  to  advance 
in  civilization,  it  would  be  wretched  selfishness  to  deplore 
any  want  of  personal  reputation.  The  approbation  of  a  few 
compensates  for  the  want  of  popularity.  But  no  one/  said 
he,  '  has  completely  understood  me,  not  even  Coleridge — he 
is  not  happy  enough.  I  am  myself  one  of  the  happiest  of 
men ;  and  no  man  who  lives  a  life  of  constant  bustle,  and 
whose  happiness  depends  on  the  opinions  of  others,  can 
possibly  comprehend  the  best  of  my  poems.'  But  W. 
was  loud  in  his  praise  of  the  powers  of  C.'s  mind, 
which  he  said  were  greater  than  those  of  any  man 
he  ever  knew.  From  such  a  man,  under  favourable  in- 
fluences, anything  might  be  hoped  for.  His  genius  he 
thought  great,  but  his  talents  he  thought  still  greater. 
And  it  is  in  the  union  of  so  much  genius  with  so  much 
talent  that  he  thought  C.  surpassed  all  other  men.  W., 
in  a  digression,  remarked  of  himself  that  he  had  com- 
paratively but  little  talent;  genius  was  his  peculiar 
faculty.  If  (of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt)  genius  is 
properly  creation  and  production  from  within,  talent  the 
faculty  of  appropriation  and  assimilation  from  without, 
then  genius  and  talent  will  be  given  in  a  larger  proportion 
to  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  respectively." 
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In  the  more  detailed  record  of  his  Diary,  Eobinson  gives 
the  following  particulars  : — 

"Sunday,  3rd  May  1812. — Left  a  card  at  Sir  G. 
Beaumont's  for  Wordsworth.  In  return  a  call  on  Coleridge. 
After  a  metaphysical  tirade,  Coleridge  declared  that  when, 
many  years  ago,  he  began  to  think  on  philosophy,  he  set 
out  from  a  passage  in  Proclus,  at  the  point  where  Schelling 
appears  to  be.  And  here,  with  modifications,  he,  C.,  has 
remained.  From  Fichte  and  Schelling  he  has  not  gained 
one  great  idea.  To  Kant  his  obligations  are  infinite,  not  so 
much  from  what  Kant  has  taught  him  in  the  form  of  doc- 
trine, as  from  the  discipline  Kant  has  taught  him  to  go 
through.  Coleridge  is  indignant  at  the  low  estimation  in 
which  the  post-Kantians  affect  to  treat  their  master.  At 
the  same  time  Coleridge  himself  adds,  Kant's  writings  are 
not  metaphysics,  only  a  propaedutic.  Were  Coleridge  in 
Germany  he  would  not  be  suffered  to  hold  this  language. 
He  would  be  forced  to  make  his  election  between  the 
Critical  and  the  Absolute  Philosophy,  or  he  would  be  equally 
proscribed  by  both. 

Coleridge  spoke  to  me  for  the  first  time  about  Words- 
worth's quarrel  with  him,  and  with  permission  for  me  to 
repeat  to  Wordsworth  all  he  said.  Coleridge  has  no  ob- 
jection whatever  to  see  Wordsworth  either  alone  or  in 
the  presence  of  friends ;  but  he  will  not  consent  to  the 
proposal  made  that  he  should  meet  Wordsworth  with 
Montagu  in  order  that  he  and  Montagu  should  be  con- 
fronted. .  .  .  '  I  will  write  to  Wordsworth  a  detail  of  all 
Montagu  said  to  me — I  will  confirm  it  with  the  most 
solemn  of  oaths — I  will  believe  implicitly  anything  Words- 
worth says.'  .  .  .  The  result  of  all  was  a  reiteration  of  his 
willingness  to  see  Wordsworth — his  determination  not  to  see 
Montagu.  I  should  add  he  spoke  with  strong  feelings  of 


reverence  for  Wordsworth. 


I   should  not  have  been 
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almost  killed  by  this  affair  if  it  had  not  been  that  I  had 
loved  Wordsworth  as  a  great  and  good  man.  I  would 
have  sacrificed  even  my  eternal  reputation  for  him.  And 
I  should  not  have  felt  as  I  have  done  if  I  had  not  felt  that 
I  must  love  Wordsworth  less  than  before.'  Coleridge  then 
burst  out  into  strong  exclamation.  '  What  friend  have  I 
ever  lost !  Who  that  ever  did  love  me  has  ceased  to  love 

me !  .  .  .' 

May  8th. — I  delivered  Coleridge's  message  to  Words- 
worth, and  this  led  to  a  long  conversation  and  to  a  com- 
munication which  Wordsworth  gave  me — viz.,  in  answer  to 
Coleridge's  message,  say  to  him  the  following : — 

That  he,  W.,  denied  most  positively  having  ever  given 
to  M.  any  commission  whatever  to  say  anything  as  from 
him,  W.,  to  C. — that  he  said  nothing  to  M.  with  any  other 
than  a  friendly  purpose  towards  both  C.  and  M. — that  he 
was  anxious  to  prevent  .  .  .  C.  going  into  M.'s  family, 
because  he  knew  that  such  an  intimacy  would  be  broken  as 
soon  as  it  was  formed,  and  lead  to  very  painful  conse- 
quences. Under  this  impression  only  he  spoke  with  M. 
But  he  takes  blame  to  himself  for  being  so  intent  upon 
obtaining  this  object,  as  to  forget  that  M.  was  not  a  man 
whose  discretion  could  be  safely  trusted  with  even  so  much 
as  he  did  say  to  him.  .  .  . 

Neither  did  he  ever  say  that  C.  had  been  a  nuisance  in 
his  family.  He  might  have  in  the  course  of  conversation 
and  in  reference  to  certain  particular  habits  have  used  the 
word  nuisance,  which  is  a  word  he  frequently  makes 
use  of — but  he  never  employed  it  as  the  result  or  sum- 
mary of  his  feelings  towards  C. — he  never  said  he  was  a 
nuisance. 

Further,  he  wished  me  to  inform  C.  that  he  no  longer 
wished  to  confront  him  and  M.  He  was  content  to  leave 
undetermined  who  had  erred,  but  he  expected  from  C.  that 
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when  he,  W.,  had  made  this  declaration,  he,  C.,  would  give 
him  credit  for  the  truth  of  it,  and  not  continue  to  use  that 
language  about  him  which  he  had  done. 

.  .  .  This  I  also  stated  to  C.  W.  did  not  deny  having 
said,  '  I  have  no  hopes  of  him,'  but,  he  added,  I  would  not 
say  so  to  C.,  because  I  would  act  as  if  I  had  hopes.  Besides 
he  has  lately  done  more  than  I  expected,  and  exerted  himself 
beyond  my  hopes.  On  my  observing  to  him  that  C.  possibly 
might  require  that  W.  should  make  his  election  between  him 
and  M.,  W.  replied  he  could  not  do  this ;  he  had  never 
acted  on  this  principle,  and  had  he  done  so  he  should  have 
quarrelled  with  every  friend  he  has ;  but,  added  he,  if  M. 
should  assert  that  I  said  those  things  which  I  now  deny, 
then  I  will  never  speak  to  him  again. 

.  .  .  W.  observed  that  C.  had  probably  been  so  much 
pained  by  being  forced  to  contemplate  certain  truths  regard- 
ing himself  that  in  refuge  he  sought  to  load  him,  W.,  with 
the  blame.  C.'s  habits  had,  in  fact,  been  of  a  kind  which  he, 
W.,  would  not  have  endured  but  for  the  high  estimation  he 
had  formed  of  C.  W.  with  no  faint  praise  then  spoke  of 
C.'s  mind,  the  powers  of  which  he  declared  to  be  greater  than 
those  of  any  man  he  ever  knew.  From  such  a  man,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  everything  might  be  looked  for. 
His  genius  he  thought  to  be  great,  but  his  talents  still 
greater ;  and  it  was  in  the  union  of  so  much  genius  with 
so  much  talent  that  Coleridge  surpasses  all  the  men  he 
ever  knew.  In  a  digression,  to  which  this  remark  led,  W. 
observed  of  himself  that  he,  on  the  contrary,  had  compara- 
tively little  talent — genius  is  his  characteristic  quality.  If 
genius  (in  this  relation)  be  creation  and  original  production 
from  the  stores  of  individual  mind,  and  talent  shows  itself  in 
the  power  of  appropriating  and  assimilating  to  itself  the 
product  of  foreign  minds,  and  by  so  imbibing  and  adding  to 
its  own  possessions  the  attainments  of  other  minds,  then  I 
II.  M 
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have  always  given  to  W.  and  C.  the  respective  superiority  in 
genius  and  talents. 

These  are  a  few  only  of  the  many  things  said  to  me  by 
W.  .  .  .  I  proceeded  immediately  to  C.  What  I  said  to  him 
is  already  stated  in  the  preceding  account  of  my  conversa- 
tion with  W.  .  .  .  C.  manifested  certainly  much  more  feeling 
than  W.  He  was  greatly  agitated,  and  affected  even  to 
tears.  He  promised  to  draw  up  the  brief  statement  W. 
requested,  and  I  am  to  have  this  on  Sunday  morning. 
But  C.  received  W.'s  declaration  with  less  satisfaction  than 
I  could  have  wished.  He  said,  '  Had  W.  at  first  denied 
using  the  language  employed  by  M. — had  he  stated, 
"I  said  what  I  did  say  purely  out  of  friendship,  and  I 
regret  having  said  so  much  to  a  man  like  M." — the  affair 
would  have  been  like  a  cobweb  between  W.  and  my  love  of 
him.'  C.  then  burst  into  strong  expressions  of  his  love  for 
W.  .  .  .  C.  further  complained  of  W.'s  taking  part  with  M. 
— going  at  once  to  his  house,  &c.,  &c.  I  observed  to  C.  on 
this,  that  his  not  calling  at  W.'s,  when  lately  in  the  Lakes, 
sufficiently  justified  W.  in  not  seeking  him.  C.  did  not 
satisfactorily  answer  me  on  this  head.  .  .  . 

Saturday,  9th  May  1812. — .  .  .  A  call  on  C.  Lamb. 
...  He  is  of  opinion  that  any  attempt  to  bring  W.  and  C. 
together  must  prove  ineffectual.  Perhaps  he  thinks  it  mis- 
chievous. He  thinks  W.  cold.  It  may  be  so.  Healthful 
coolness  is  preferable  to  the  heat  of  disease.  He  thinks 
W.'s  arrival  at  London  a  .most  unhappy  thing  for  C.,  who 
apprehends  his  presence  at  Sir  G.  Beaumont's  will  operate 
to  his  disadvantage.  Lady  B.  has  taken  twenty  tickets, 
but  she  has  procured  no  other  subscribers.  C.  is  certainly 
disturbed  by  W.  being  in  town. 

^  Sunday,    IQth  May   1812.— Called  by  appointment  on 
Coleridge.     I   found  him  writing  the  promised  statement. 
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.  .  .  The  statement  contained  the  most  indubitable  internal 
evidence  of  truth.  The  facts  are  nearly  those  anticipated 
in  W.'s  denial  on  Friday ;  and  the  paper,  though  not  elabor- 
ately drawn  up  or  artfully  written,  produced  the  due  effect 
on  W.'s  mind,  to  whom  I  carried  it  immediately,  and  with 
whom  I  spent  the  remainder  of  the  morning.  W.'s  con- 
versation was  very  interesting ;  much  was  confidential.  .  .  . 
Monday,  1.1th  May  1812. — At  half -past  ten  with  W. 
The  morning  was  spent  in  answering  C.'s  statement,  which 
he  had  great  difficulty  to  do,  because  he  had  to  reconcile 
most  exact  truth  and  sincerity  with  giving  his  friend  the 
least  possible  pain.  .  .  .  The  purport  of  the  letter  was 
a  denial  most  direct  and  comprehensive,  that  he  had  given 
to  M.  any  commission  whatever  to  say  anything  to  C. 
.  .  .  An  expression  of  his  belief  in  C. ;  sincerity  in 
making  the  statement,  and  at  the  same  time  of  his  wish 
not  to  enquire  whether  he  misunderstood  M.,  or  M.  mis- 
understood him,  W.,  or  how  the  misapprehension  originated. 
W.  declares  that  the  love  and  affection  he  bears  to  C.,  and 
that  C.  he  trusts  bears  to  him,  do  not  need  a  solution  of 
these  difficulties.  But  should  C.  still  entertain  doubts,  then 
he,  W.,  would  require  to  have  his  declaration  confirmed  by 
M.,  though  this  might  lead  to  an  opening  of  the  difficulties 
between  C.  and  M.  This  was  the  effect  of  the  letter.  The 
conversation  that  accompanied  the  writing  of  it  was  highly 
interesting,  and  exhibited  W.  in  a  most  honourable  light. 
His  integrity,  his  purity,  his  delicacy  are  alike  eminent.  How 
preferable  is  the  coolness  of  such  a  man  to  the  heat  of  C. 

.  .  .  For  C.  he  expressed  an  admiration  quite 
enthusiastic,  and  whose  goodness  of  heart  too  he  praised. 
He  made  observations,  it  is  true,  which  would  have  pained 
C.  to  hear,  but  these  were  dictated  by  necessity,  and  were 
never  made  in  any  other  than  an  affectionate  spirit.  ..." 
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The  following  letters  from  Coleridge  to  Wordsworth 
explain  themselves : — 

"  Monday  Afternoon,  3  o'clock, 

Ut/iMay  1812. 
71  BERNERS  STREET. 

MY  DEAR  WORDSWORTH,  —  I  declare  before  God 
Almighty  that  at  no  time  even  in  my  sorest  affliction  did 
even  the  possibility  occur  to  me  of  ever  doubting  your  word. 
I  never  ceased  for  a  moment  to  have  faith  in  you,  to  love 
and  revere  you :  though  I  was  unable  to  explain  an  unkind- 
ness,  which  seemed  anomalous  in  your  character.  Doubt- 
less it  would  have  been  better,  wiser,  and  more  worthy  of 
my  relation  to  you,  had  I  immediately  written  to  you  a  full 
account  of  what  had  happened — especially  as  the  person's 
language,  concerning  your  family,  was  such  as  nothing  but 
the  wild  general  counter-panegyric  of  the  same  person 
(almost  in  the  same  breath)  of  yourself — as  a  converser, 
&c.,  could  have  justified  me,  in  not  resenting  to  the  utter- 
most. .  .  . 

[He  gives  a  lengthened  list  of  circumstances  which 
seemed  to  justify  his  misunderstanding,  and  adds,]  All  those, 
added  to  what  I  mentioned  in  my  letter  to  you,  may  not 
justify,  but  yet  must  palliate,  the  only  offence  I  ever  com- 
mitted against  you  in  deed,  or  word,  or  thought — that  is, 
the  not  writing  to  you  and  trusting  instead  to  our  common 
friends.  Since  I  left  you,  my  pocket-books  have  been  my 
only  full  confidants ;  and  though  instructed  by  prudence  to 
write  so  as  to  be  intelligible  to  no  being  on  earth  but  your- 
self and  your  family,  they  for  eighteen  months  together 
would  furnish  proof  that  in  anguish  or  in  duration  I  yet 
never  ceased  both  to  honour  and  love  you. 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 

I  need  not  say,  of  course,  that  your  presence  at  the 
Lectures,  or  anywhere  else,  would  be  gratifying  to  me." 
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The  death  of  Wordsworth's  son  Thomas  has  been  already 
referred  to.  Shortly  after  it  occurred,  Coleridge  wrote  to 
the  father  thus : 

"71  BERNERS  STREET, 
Monday,  Noon,  7th  December  [1812]. 

Write?  My  dearest  Friend!  O  that  it  were  in  my 
power  to  be  with  you  myself  instead  of  my  letter.  The 
Lectures  I  could  give  up  ;  but  the  rehearsal  of  my  Play  com- 
mences this  week,  and  upon  this  depends  my  best  hopes  of 
leaving  town  after  Christmas,  and  living  among  you  as  long 
as  I  live.  Strange,  strange  are  the  coincidences- of  things  ! 
Yesterday  Martha  Fricker  dined  here,  and  after  tea  I  had 
asked  question  after  question  respecting  your  children,  first 
one,  then  the  other,  but  more  than  all,  concerning  Thomas, 
till  at  length  Mrs  Morgan  said,  e  What  ails  you,  Coleridge  ? 
Why  don't  you  talk  about  Hartley,  Derwent,  and  Sara?' 
And  not  two  hours  ago  (for  the  whole  family  were  late  from 
bed)  I  was  asked  what  was  the  matter  with  my  eyes  ?  I 
told  the  fact — that  I  had  awoke  three  times  during  the 
night  and  morning,  and  at  each  time  found  my  face  and 
part  of  the  pillow  wet  with  tears.  '  Were  you  dreaming  of 
the  Wordsworths  ? '  she  asked — '  Of  the  children  ? '  I  said, 
' ISTo !  not  so  much  of  them,  but  of  Mrs  W.  and  Miss 
Hutchinson,  and  yourself  and  sister.  .  .  .' 

0  dearest  Friend !  what  comfort  can  I  afford  you  ? 
What  comfort  ought  I  not  to  afford,  who  have  given  you  so 
much  pain  ?  Sympathy  deep,  of  my  whole  being.  .  .  . 
In  grief  and  in  joy,  in  the  anguish  of  perplexity,  and  in  the 
fulness  and  overflow  of  confidence,  it  has  been  ever  what  it 
is !  There  is  a  sense  of  the  word,  Love,  in  which  I  never 
felt  it  but  to  you,  and  one  of  your  household  !  I  am  distant 
from  you  some  hundred  miles,  but  glad  I  am,  that  I  am  no 
longer  distant  in  spirit,  and  have  faith,  that  as  it  has 
happened  but  once,  so  it  never  can  happen  again.  An 
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awful  truth  it  seems  to  me,  and  prophetic  of  our  future,  as 
well  as  declarative  of  our  present  real  nature,  that  one  mere 
thought,  one  feeling  of  suspicion,  jealousy,  or  resentment  can 
remove  two  human  beings  farther  from  each  other  than 
winds  or  seas  can  separate  their  bodies.  .  .  . — I  am,  affec- 
tionately and  truly  yours,"  S.  T.  COLEKIDGE." 

It  is  a  psychological  riddle  that  the  writer  of  the  last 
letter  could  ever  again  misjudge  his  friend.  But  Coleridge's 
conduct  to  the  Wordsworth  household  during  1813  was 
strange.  Perhaps  he  expected  a  more  gushing  reply  from 
Wordsworth  to  this  letter  of  the  7th  December  than  he 
actually  did  receive.  I  fancy  there  were  phrases  and  state- 
ments in  it,  which  the  Wordsworth  household  did  not  like, 
and  that  no  immediate  reply  was  sent  to  Coleridge. 

Several  letters  from  Mrs  Clarkson,  Eusmere,  to  Henry 
Crabb  Robinson,  show  that  she  took  the  same  view  of 
the  misunderstanding  as  Eobinson  did.  She  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  affair  on  all  its  sides : 
and  in  March  1813,  she  wrote  thus  to  her  friend.  The 
letter  is  undated,  but  its  postmark  is  London,  March  10. 

"MY  DEAR  FRIEND, — I  wished  much  when  you  were 
here  to  have  told  you  what  I  thought  of  Coleridge,  but  you 
seem  to  me  to  be  afraid  of  being  drawn  into  any  unpleasant 
embassy.  You  need  not,  however,  fear  me.  I  should 
certainly  not  employ  you  on  any  message  merely  personal  to 
C.  and  myself.  But  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Grasmere, 
which  has  disturbed  me  more  than  I  can  express.  C.,  as  I 
told  you,  wrote  to  them  several  times  after  the  death  of 
little  Tom,  and  said  that  he  would  go  down  to  them,  were  it 
not  that  he  thought  he  ought  to  wait  for  the  fate  of  his 
Tragedy,  but  he  would  certainly  go  were  it  successful. 
William  and  Dorothy  have  both  written  to  him  to  say  that 
nothing  would  do  W.  so  much  good,  as  his  company  and 
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conversation.      He  has  taken  no  notice  whatever  of  these 
letters — he  sent  a  copy  of  the  Play  to  Southey, — none  to 
them ;  and  they  have  heard  by  a  letter  from  Mr  Morgan  to 
Southey  or  Mrs  C.,  that  C.  is  going  out  of  town  to  the  sea- 
side !  !  !     Imagine  them  in  the  depths  of  sorrow,  receiving 
this  cutting  intelligence.     I  sent  him  a  note  yesterday,  tell- 
ing him  that  I  was  going  out  of  town  on  Saturday,  that  I 
wished  particularly  to  see  him,  and  begging  him  either  to 
come  here  to-day,  or  to  fix  a  time,  or  that  I  would  go  to 
Berners  Street.      I  sent  the  note  by  the  footman,  but  he 
was  out,  and  would  not  be  in  till  five  o'clock.     It  is  now  past 
three  o'clock,  and  I  have  heard  nothing  from  him.  ...  I  am 
earnestly  exhorted  from  Grasmere  to  go  and  see  him.      Now, 
could  you,  without   much  inconvenience,  spare  time  to  go 
with   me   to   Berners   Street,  if  I  were  to  call  on  you  in 
Hatton  Gardens  ?  .  .  .  I  feel  an  invincible  dislike  to  intro- 
duce myself  to  the  Morgans.      Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he 
chasteneth — and    C.,   if   he  love  anybody  but    himself,  he 
shows  it  by  tormenting  them.      For  my  part  I  grow  callous, 
yet  in  the  innermost  depths  of  my  heart,  I  pity  him.      I 
have  had  two  or  three  notes  from  him,  which  I  will  show 
you.     I  have  not  the  least  disposition  to  reproach  him,  and 
if  he  would  but  lay  his  complaints  before  me,  I  think  I 
could  remove  the  cloud  from  his  judgment,  if  indeed  it  be  not 
a  cloud   which  he  has  wilfully  placed  here  to  excuse  his 
neglect   of   every   duty.     The  account  of  the  state  of  the 
family  at  Grasmere  would  make  your  heart  ache — supposing 
myself  to  have  been  deeply  injured — would  one  wish  for  a 
more  noble  triumph  than  to  fly  to  the  succour  of  the  friend 
who  had  inflicted  the  wound  at  a  time  when  that  friend 
was  softened  by  affliction,  even  supposing  the  being  to  be  a 
common  character  ?     What  then  when  such  an  one  as  our 
friend  Mr  W.  asks  aid. 

And  after  all,  what  has  C.  suffered  compared  with  the 
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misery  which  he  has  inflicted?  He  does  not  give  pain,  I 
know,  for  the  sake  of  giving  pain ;  but  who  does,  except  the 
arch-fiend  ? 

I  shall  call  at  Hatton  Garden.  ...  It  is  a  comfort 
that  I  have  some  friends  on  whose  virtues  I  can  pride 
myself,  and  you  are  among  the  number. — Your  affectionate 
friend,  C.  C." 

Mrs  Clarkson  again  wrote  to  Eobinson  from  Romford  on 
the  29th  March  of  the  same  year. 

"  MY  DEAR  FRIEND, — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  letter,  though  there  were  one  or  two  sentences  in  it 
which  gave  me  inexpressible  pain.  I  cannot  be  angry  with 
Mary  Lamb,  but  it  is  evident  that  she  is  not  fit  to  be  judge 
in  the  case  before  us.  'W.  can  now  afford  to  take  a 
journey  or  anything.'*  This  remark  shows  an  ignorance  not 
only  of  W.'s  character,  but  of  human  nature  itself.  Was  it 
ever  known  that  money  could  cure  any  evil  but  poverty  ? 
.  .  .  What  is  to  be  desired  is  that  C.  should  have  the  feel- 
ings towards  them  which  would  induce  him  to  go.  He  had 
those  feelings  when  he  wrote,  and  said  that  nothing  but  his 
play  kept  him  from  them.  They  relied  on  that  assertion 
with  implicit  faith.  Wordsworth  expressed  his  feelings  when 
he  wrote  to  C.,  lest  the  other  should  neglect  his  own  interest 
to  go  to  him.  Dorothy  wrote  to  me, '  I  am  sure  he  will  come 
if  his  play  is  successful.'  If  he  had  but  the  courage  to  say 
that  his  heart  fails  him — that  he  cannot  bear  to  be  so  near 
Keswick — but  that  he  would  meet  W.  at  some  other  place. 
After  all  I  do  incline  to  think  with  M.  L.  that  there  is 
something  amongst  them  which  makes  it  perhaps  better  that 
they  should  not  meet  just  now.  I  am,  however,  quite  sure 
that  nothing  like  indifference  towards  him  exists  on  their 

^  appointment  &a  Distributor  of  Stamps  for  Westmore- 
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part,  and  also  that  it  rests  with  him  entirely  to  recover  all 
that  he  has  lost  in  their  hearts. 

I  am  very  glad  that  I  have  seen  him,  though  I  have 
gained  nothing  in  hope  or  comfort  concerning  him.  Yet  I 
seem  to  have  gained  strength  by  it,  which  will,  I  trust, 
support  me  through  the  agony  which  I  shall  have  to  bear, 
whenever  it  pleases  God  to  remove  him  from  this  world. 
It  cannot  be  so  great  as  that  which  I  suffered  for  the 
extinction  of  his  poetical  life — weak  creature,  that  I  am. 
Even  now  I  cannot  help  wishing  that  the  pang  had  been 
made  easier  to  me.  Had  he  stayed  another  month  at 
B[ury  St  Edmund],  the  truth,  the  awful  truth,  would  have 
been  revealed  by  slow  degrees — he  too  would  have  been 
forced  to  have  acknowledged  it.  He  could  not  have  gone 
back  into  that  gloomy  circle  on  which  he  has  walked  for 
years.  He  could  not  have  forgotten  when  I  'was  there 
unchanged  before  him,  that  he  had  said,  '  Catherine,  I  shall 
soon  be  a  poet  again,  you*  will  make  me  a  poet.'  It  is 
past,  and  I  know  by  experience  that 

There  is  a  virtue  in  the  strength  of  love, 
Which  makes  a  thing  endurable  that  else 
Would  break  the  heart. 

I    mean    that    he    must    have    acknowledged    that    the 

cause    of    failure    was    in    himself.     He   went   to    G 

[?  Grasmere],  and  it  was  put  upon  the  change  he  found 
there.  He  found  in  me  a  being  capable  of  sympathising 
with  him.  It  would  have  made  me  supremely  happy  to 
have  been  the  means  of  restoring  him  to  himself.  My 
husband  would  have  valued  me  the  more  for  having  done  it. 

My  path  is  clear  before  me.  .  .  .  Whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity occurs,  I  will  seek  him  out — soothe  him  with  kind- 
ness greater  than  woman's — the  kindness,  the  compassion 
of  angels  when  they  pity  human  frailty.  N.B. — You  must 
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consider  this  as  a  figure  of  speech.     It  looks  as  if  I  thought 
myself  an  angel ! 

I  have  written  to  him  to  ask  him  to  come  hither.  I  do 
not  expect  that  he  will.  If  he  does,  I  shall  hope  that  I 
may  be  able  to  do  away  some  of  the  false  notions  which  he 
entertains  respecting  W.  and  his  household.  I  may  also 
learn  something  from  him,  which  may  be  the  ground  of  a 
letter  to  them,  and  which  may  bring  about  a  thorough 
reunion.  At  all  events,  it  is  not  fit  that  he  should  go  to 
them  in  the  present  state  of  his  feelings. .  It  might  give 
him  a  handle  to  justify  himself  in  future  no-doings  (I  will 
not  say  mis-doings),  and  this  would  be  doing  injustice  to 
the  Morgans — injustice  to  the  children  and  their  mother. 
And  now,  having  finished  my  Elegy,  I  shall  conclude  like 
Milton, 

To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new. 

If  I  do  not  hear  better  accounts  from  Grasmere,  I  shall 
make  an  effort  and  go  and  see  them.  I  think  they  will  be 
better  when  they  get  into  their  new  house,  and  perhaps 
better  than  if  they  had  moved  into  it  immediately.  Indeed, 
I  see  in  the  effects  of  these  losses  upon  them  the  evil  of 
living  so  entirely  out  of  the  world,  especially  in  that 
country.  I  remember  the  effect  which  it  had  upon  me. 
Those  mountains  give  a  character  of  permanency  to  every- 
thing else.  After  middle  life  is  past,  the  buoyancy  of  youth 
is  gone.  We  have  more  need  of  variety  in  our  occupations, 
our  associates,  &c.  If  human  life  is  to  be  an  uninter- 
rupted scene  of  happiness,  then  retirement  in  a  beautiful 
country,  with  books  and  a  few  friends  and  intimates,  would 
be  enough  and  more  than  enough.  But  liable  as  all  things 
here  are  to  change,  we  should  provide  against  accidents. 
Our  friends  have  no  acquaintances.  They  have  neighbours, 
but  in  their  present  circumstances  they  need  the  sight  of 
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equals  who  are  not  intimate  friends,  in  whose  company  they 
must  put  some  restraint  upon  themselves,  and  in  return 
they  would  be  won  from  their  sadness  by  hearing  of  other 
things — the  goings  on  of  life  in  various  ways.  ...  In  the 
end,  no  doubt,  this  acquisition  to  their  income  will  be  a  great 
good — it  will  enable  them  to  obey  the  generous  impulses  of 
their  nature.  It  will  relieve  the  females  from  a  great  deal 
of  hard  work,  which  they  have  performed  most  cheerfully, 
but  which  has  certainly  at  times  been  prejudicial  to  them. 
It  will  raise  them  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  increase 
their  usefulness,  and  what  is  the  greatest  good  of  all,  it  will 
release  Wordsworth's  mind  from  all  anxiety  about  money. 

If  you  hear  anything  about  Remorse  being  played  again, 
let  me  know. 


-Your  very  affectionate  friend, 
Monday,  29tk  March  1813. 


C.  C." 


CHAPTEK  XXVI. 

WORDSWORTH   IN   LONDON. 

IN  the  previous  chapter  a  few  details  of  Wordsworth's  visit 
to  London,  in  May  1812,  have  been  given.  Some  addi- 
tional particulars  of  this  visit  are  recorded  in  Henry  Crabb 
Robinson's  Diary ;  and  as  Wordsworth's  literary  judgments, 
on  his  contemporaries  and  others,  are  disclosed  in  these 
jottings  in  an  interesting  way,  extracts  from  the  Diaries 
may  be  added  in  this  chapter. 

One  or  two  notes  from  the  previous  year,  however  (1811), 
so  far  as  they  bear  on  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Lamb,  &c., 
may  serve  as  a  preface  to  the  Diary  of  1812. 

"  Jan.  8,  1811. — Spent  part  of  the  evening  with  Charles 
Lamb  and  his  sister.  .  .  .  We  spoke  of  Wordsworth  and  Cole- 
ridge. C.  L.,  to  my  surprise,  asserted  Coleridge  to  be  the 
greater  man.  He  preferred  the  Mariner  to  anything  W. 
had  written.  W.,  he  thought,  is  narrow  and  confined  in 
his  view  compared  with  C.*  He  does  not,  like  Shakespeare, 
become  everything  he  pleases  ;  but  forces  the  reader  to 
submit  to  his  individual  feelings.  This,  I  observed,  lies  very 
much  in  the  Lyrical  Character,  and  C.  L.  concluded  by 
expressing  his  high  admiration  of  W.  He  had  read  many 
of  his  things  with  great  admiration,  especially  the  Sonnets, 
which  I  had  before  spoken  of  as  my  favourites.  C.  L.  also 
spoke  in  high  praise  of  Hart  Leap  Well,  as  one  of  W.'s  most 
exquisite  pieces,  but  did  not  think  highly  of  The  Leech- 
gatherer. 

*  The  Diary  has  'W.,'  but  this  is  evidently  a  clerical  error. 
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March  13. — A  call  on  Coleridge.  .  .  .  Speaking  of 
Southey,  he  said  he  deemed  him  not  qualified  to  appreciate 
Spanish  poetry.  He  was  a  jewel-setter ;  whatever  he  read 
he  instantly  applied  to  the  formation  and  adorning  of  a 
story. 

C.  spoke  of  himself.  He  alluded  to  sufferings  endured 
from  the  North,  and  to  his  difficulties  in  publishing  the 
Friend.  He  said  none  of  his  works  had  been  popular ;  and 
it  was  only  from  his  connection  with  Southey,  he  supposed, 
that  he  was  much  known. 

June  11. — A  pleasant  chat  with  Coleridge.  He  explained 
the  ideal  beauty  as  being  formed  from  observing  what  is 
common  to  all  individuals  of  a  class,  taking  away  from  each 
individual  that  which  is  the  result  of  accident  in  him.  This 
explanation  resolves  the  ideal  into  universality  and  gener- 
ality. I  observed  to  C.  that  I  had  remarked  that  the 
caricature  is  the  converse  of  the  ideal,  being  the  individu- 
ality of  the  thing  caricatured,  without  the  general  character. 

Oct.  9. — [After  a  descriptive  analysis  of  ChristabeL]  It 
is  written  in  irregular  rhyme,  and  was  lent  to  Walter  Scott 
before  the  publication  of  any  of  his  poems.  C.  and  his 
friends  consider  Scott  as  having  stolen  the  verse ;  but  cer- 
tainly, except  in  the  general  form  of  the  verse,  there  is  little 
in  common  in  the  works  of  the  two  poets.  Scott  has  caught 
all  the  arts  of  popularity  which  Coleridge  despises,  and  he 
must  therefore  be  content  to  forego  its  meed.  The  mystical 
sentimentality  of  C.,  however,  adorned  by  original  imagery, 
can  never  interest  the  gay  and  frivolous,  who  are  to  be 
attracted  by  the  quick  succession  of  common  place,  and 
amusing  objects ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  deep  glances 
into  the  innermost  nature  of  man,  and  the  original  views  of 
the  relations  of  things,  which  C.'s  works  are  fraught  with,  are 
a  stumbling-block  and  an  offence  to  the  million,  not  a  charm. 
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[On  the  10th  and  23rd  November  the  Diary  contains  an 
admirable  criticism  of  Faust.] 

May  13,  1812. — .  .  .  The  Wordsworths  came  to  the 
Sergeant's  (Bough's)  to  dinner.  .  .  .  W.  talked  at  his  ease, 
having  confidence  in  his  audience.  He  spoke  with  respect 
of  Lander's  powers.  The  tragedy  which  he  is  now  publish- 
ing has  very  fine  touches,  he  says.  He  spoke  of  Kirke 
White.  Both  he  and  R  agreed  in  considering  him  as  a 
man  of  more  talents  than  genius,  and  that  the  great  correct- 
ness of  his  early  writings  was  a  symptom  unpromising  as  to 
his  future  works.  He  would  probably  have  been  rather  a 
man  of  great  learning  than  a  great  poet.  .  .  .  He  assented 
to  the  observation  that  the  secret  of  Scott's  popularity  lies 
in  the  conceptions  which  the  million  can  at  once  compre- 
hend.* I  asked  him  concerning  Wilson's  poems.  .  .  . 
He  said,  'Wilson's  poems  are  an  attenuation  of  mine. 
Everything  he  has  he  owes  to  me.'  .  .  .  This  attenuation  is, 
I  have  no  doubt,  the  reason  why  the  Edinburgh  Eeviewers 
are  disposed  to  place  him  above  W.  The  most  significant 
are  the  least  admired  of  W.'s  poems,  for  the  very  qualities 
that  make  them  most  admirable.  .  .  . 

[I  once  met  Jeffrey  at  Talfourd's.  I  managed  to  intro- 
duce the  subject,  and  obtained  from  him  the  strange 
assertion,  '  I  was  always  an  admirer  of  Wordsworth.'  '  In- 
deed,' I  answered,  'the  Edinburgh  Review  had  a  strange 
way  of  expressing  admiration.'  But  Jeffrey  intimated  the 
same  sort  of  thing  to  Coleridge.  Such  declarations  are 
worse  than  foolish.]  To  go  back  to  this  dinner  at  Bough's. 
Doctor  Wordsworth  was  there.  He  and  Bough  were  old 
college  friends,  and  they  retained  a  regard  for  each  other. 
The  Doctor  and  I  sparred  about  the  Bible  Society,  to  which 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  judgment  upon  the  Poems  of  Scott 
was  passed  before  the  Novels  had  appeared. 
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he  was  fiercely  and  at  the  same  time  plausibly  opposed.  I 
in  vain  attempted  then,  as  I  have  often  done  since,  to  urge 
on  High  Churchmen  a  coalition  with  Rationalistic  Dis- 
senters against  the  Evangelical  Churchmen  and  the  Cal- 
vinistic  Dissenters.  W.  W.,  on  the  contrary,  thought  the 
church  had  more  to  fear  from  the  Latitudinarians  than  from 
the  Methodistic  party  on  the  bench  of  bishops. 

The  same  evening  Wordsworth  accompanied  me  to 
Chas.  Aikin,  where  were  Mrs  Barbauld,  all  the  Aikins, 
James  Montgomery,  the  poet,  Jane  Porter,  Roscoe,  Yates, 
&c.,  and  the  peculiar  friends  of  the  K's.  There  was  a  con- 
scious want  of  perfect  harmony  between  Wordsworth  and 
the  Unitarian  rational  party — as  well  as  the  Orthodox  party. 
But  he  gave  his  hand  cordially  to  James  Montgomery ;  and 
all  were  eager  to  get  near  him.  The  homage  was  involun- 
tary. He  had  not  then  expressed  the  esteem  for  Mrs 
Barbauld  which  he  late  in  life  avowed.  At  this  time 
Wordsworth  was  accustomed  to  express  something  like 
bitterness  towards  both  Mrs  B.  and  Dr  Aikin,  on  account 
of  their  critical  editions  of  the  poets,  by  which  they  inter- 
cepted, he  said,  the  natural  judgments  of  unaffected  readers. 
This  evening  Wordsworth  gave  offence  by  suggesting  that 
possibly  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  violent  speeches  might  have 
suggested  to  Bellingham  the  murdering  of  Percival;  saying 
that  when  men  conceived  the  idea  of  committing  a  horrid 
act,  they  tried  to  conceal  the  enormity  from  themselves,  by 
fancying  a  laudable  motive.  He  was  opposed  by  the 
younger  Roscoe.  He  said,  'Sir  F.  B.'s  was  a  constitutional 
speech.  What  were  the  people  to  do  who  were  starving  ? ' 
1  Not  murder  people,'  said  W., '  unless  they  mean  to  eat  their 
hearts.'  He  wished  to  see  more  of  Montgomery,  and  liked 
Mr  and  Mrs  Chas.  Aikin.  Of  the  others  he  said  nothing. 

May    19. — Wordsworth    has    seen    Coleridge    several 
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times,  and  been  much  in  his  company  ;  but  they  have  not 
yet  touched  upon  the  subject  of  their  correspondence. 
Thus,  as  I  hoped,  the  wound  is  healed ;  but,  as  I  observed 
to  Mrs  C.  [Clarkson],  probably  the  scar  remains  in  Coleridge's 
bosom."  .  .  . 

"May  20. — .  .  .  Evening  party  at  Dr  Blackburne's.  .  .  . 
Some  commotion  about  Wordsworth.  I  was  warm  in  his 
praise.  Montgomery  seemed  not  displeased  with  my 
eulogy ;  and,  in  a  tete-a-tete,  expressed  his  high  admiration 
of  him.  The  study  of  the  human  heart,  said  M.,  is  what  I 
most  delight  in ;  and  I  know  no  writer  so  profound  in  all 
that  respects  the  affections  and  feelings.  The  Leech-gatherer 
he  is  a  great  admirer  of,  but  dares  hardly  praise  it  in  com- 
pany. The  Cumberland  Beggar  he  also  referred  to.  I  spoke 
severely  of  The  Eclectic  review  of  W.  He  pleaded  in  behalf 
of  it ;  and  once  again  referred  to  it  when  I  (addressing  M.) 
said,  he  who  so  praised  the  better  parts  of  W.,  had  a  right  to 
censure  what  he  does  not  love.  '  And  why  not  extend  that 
to  the  Eclectic  ? '  said  he  ;  so  that  a  suspicion  occurred  to  me 
of  his  being  the  author." 


May  24. — A  very  interesting  day.  .  .  .  Joined  Words- 
worth in  Oxford  Eoad,  and  we  then  got  into  the  fields  and 
walked  to  Hampstead.  We  talked  of  Lord  Byron.  W. 
allowed  him  power,  but  denied  his  style  to  be  English.  Of 
his  moral  qualities  we  think  the  same.  He  adds  that  he 
believes  Lord  B.  to  be  somewhat  cracked.  I  read  W.  some 
of  Blake's  poems.  He  was  pleased  with  some  of  them,  and 
considered  Blake  as  having  the  elements  of  poetry  a  thousand 
times  more  than  either  Byron  or  Scott :  but  Scott  he  thinks 
superior  to  Campbell.  I  was  for  carrying  down  the  descent 
to  Rogers,  but  W.  would  not  allow  it.  Eogers  has  an 
effeminate  mind,  but  he  Ijas  not  the  bad  obscure  writing  of 
Campbell.  W.  says  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  noble 
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families  are  affected  by  hereditary  insanity,  as  well  as  of  the 
royal  families  of  Europe. 

We  met  Miss  Joanna  Baillie,  and  accompanied  her 
home.  .  .  .  W.  was  eloquent  in  arraigning  the  press  as  the 
occasion  of  much  evil  by  spreading  dissatisfaction,  and  Miss 
B.  concurred  with  him  in  thinking  that  the  utter  extinction 
of  all  love  for  the  royal  family,  and  the  very  slight  attach- 
ment remaining  to  the  constitution  itself,  are  very  menacing 
signs  of  the  times.  .  .  .  We  dined  with  them  and  W.  talked 
with  a  great  deal  of  eloquence,  both  on  politics  and  poetry, 
and  he  was  well  listened  to,  and  not  effusively  opposed, 
and  on  the  state  of  the  country  W.  always  speaks  excel- 
lently. .  .  . 

W.,  when  alone,  speaking  of  S.,*  said  he  is  one  of  the 
cleverest  men  now  living.  At  the  same  time  he  justly 
denies  him  ideality  in  his  works.  He  never  enquires,  says 
W.,  on  what  idea  his  poem  is  to  be  wrought ;  what  feeling 
or  passion  is  to  be  excited ;  but  he  determines  on  a  subject, 
and  then  reads  a  good  deal,  and  combines  and  corrects 
industriously ;  but  he  does  not  give  anything  which  im- 
presses the  mind  strongly,  and  is  recollected  in  solitude. 
This  was  always  my  opinion  of  S. 

We  talked  of  Unitarians,  and  W.  said  he  could  not  feel 
with  the  Unitarians  in  any  way.  Their  religion  allows  no 
room  for  imagination,  and  satisfies  none  of  the  cravings  of 
the  soul.  I  can  feel  more  sympathy  with  the  orthodox 
believer,  who  needs  a  redeemer,  and  who,  sensible  of  his  own 
demerits,  flies  for  refuge  to  him,  than  with  the  cold  and 
rational  notions  of  the  Unitarians. 


29. —  .  .     .    At  Morgan's.    ...    He  had  heard  Cole- 
ridge's lecture  t  in  the  morning.      He  thinks  C.  makes  a  sad 


II. 


*  Evidently  Southey. 

t  His  fourth  Lecture  on  Comedy,  etc. 

N 
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confusion  of  mythology,  metaphysics,  &c.  This  I  have  no 
doubt  is  the  general  opinion,  nor  is  it  unfounded.  With 
such  powers  of  original  thought,  and  real  genius,  both  philo- 
sophical and  poetical — such  as  few  men  in  any  age  have 
possessed — Coleridge  wants  certain  minor  qualities,  which 
render  his  great  powers  almost  inefficient  and  useless  ;  while 
most  subordinate  persons  obtain  all  the  fame  he  merits.  .  .  . 
A  pleasant  chat  with  C.  apart,  and  afterwards  with  W. 
more  generally.  C.  very  metaphysical.  He  adheres  to 
Kant,  notwithstanding  all  Schelling  has  written ;  and  main- 
tains that  from  S.  he  has  gained  no  new  ideas.  All  S.  has  said, 
he  having  either  thought  before,  or  found  in  Jacob  Boe'hm. 

W.  talked  very  finely  on  poetry.  He  praised  Burns  for 
his  introduction  to  Tarn  o>  Shanter.  He  had  given  a  poetical 
apology  for  drunkenness  *  by  bringing  together  all  the 
circumstances  which  can  serve  to  render  excusable  what 
is  in  itself  disgusting;  thus  interesting  our  feelings. 
and  making  us  tolerant  of  what  would  otherwise  be  not 
endurable. 

W.  also  praised  the  conclusion  of  Death  and  Dr  Hornbook. 
He  compared  this  with  the  abrupt  termination  of  the 
expected  battle  between  Satan  and  the  Archangel  in  Milton, 
but  this  remark  did  not  bring  its  own  evidence  with  it.  I 
took  occasion  to  apply  the  praise  given  to  Burns  for  the 
passage  quoted,  to  Goethe,  and  this  led  to  my  warm  praise 
of  him.  C.  denied  merit  to  Torquato  Tasso ;  and  W. 
seemed  disposed  to  think  little  of  it.  C.  talked  of  the  im- 
possibility of  being  a  good  poet  without  being  a  good  man  ; 
and  urged  the  immorality  of  Goethe's  works  as  a  proof  he 
is  not  a  good  poet.  This  I  demurred  to. 

May  31.  Sunday. — A  day  of  great  enjoyment.     At  half- 

*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  water-drinking  bard  of  Rydal 
threw  emphasis  on  the  word  poetical. 
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past  ten  I  walked  to  Hampstead.  ...  At  Hammond's  I 
found  Wordsworth  demonstrating  to  H.  some  of  the  points 
of  his  philosophical  theory.  Speaking  of  his  own  poems, 
W.  said  he  principally  valued  them  as  being  a  new  power  in 
the  literary  world.  At  Hammond's  was  one  of  the  Millars,  a 
clergyman,  a  cousin  of  Hammond.  He  esteemed  W, 
chiefly  for  the  pure  morality  of  his  works.  W.  said  he  him- 
self looked  to  the  powers  of  the  mind  his  poems  call  forth,, 
and  the  energies  they  presuppose  and  excite,  as  the  standard 
by  which  they  are  to  be  estimated.  W.  purposes,  as  soon 
as  his  two  last  volumes  are  out  of  print,  to  reprint  the  four 
volumes,  arranging  the  poems  with  some  reference,  either 
to  the  fancy,  imagination,  reflection,  or  mere  feeling  con- 
tained in  them.  The  Kitten  and  the  Falling  Leaves,  he 
speaks  of  as  merely  fanciful ;  The  Highland  Girl,  one  of  the 
highest  kind,  being  imaginative ;  The  Happy  Warrior,  as 
appertaining  to  reflection.  In  illustration  of  his  principle  of 
imaginative  power,  he  quoted  his  Cuckoo :  and  in  particular 
the  "wandering  voice,"  as  giving  local  habitation  to  an 
abstraction.  I  stated — as  a  compression  of  Wordsworth's 
rather  obscure  account  of  poetic  abstraction — the  following,  as 
the  operation.  The  poet  first  conceives  the  essential  nature 
of  his  object,  and  strips  it  of  all  its  casualties,  and  acci- 
dental individual  dress,  and  in  this  he  is  a  philosopher ;  but, 
to  exhibit  his  abstraction  nakedly  would  be  the  work  of  a 
mere  philosopher ;  therefore  he  reclothes  his  idea,  in  an 
individual  dress,  which  expresses  the  essential  quality,  and 
has  also  the  spirit  and  life  of  a  sensual  object,  and  this 
transmutes  the  philosophic  into  a  poetic  exhibition.  W. 
quoted  the  picture  of  the  old  man  in  The  Leechgatherer,  and 
the  simile  of  the  Stone  on  the  Eminence,  as  an  instance  of 
an  imaginative  creation. 

W.    spoke    with   contempt  of  Campbell  as  a  poet,  and 
illustrated  his  want  of  truth  and  poetic  sense  in  his  imagery 
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by  a  close  analysis  of  a  celebrated  passage  in  The  Pleasures 
of  Hope. 

When  Andes,  giant  of  the  Western  Star, 

showing  the  whole  to  be  a  mere  jumble  of  discordant  images, 
meaning  in  fact  nothing,  nor  conveying  any  distinct  impres- 
sion ;  it  being  first  uncertain  who  or  what  is  the  giant,  and 
who  or  what  is  the  star.  Then  the  giant  is  made  to  hold  a 
meteor  standard,  and  to  sit  on  a  throne  of  clouds,  and  look 
(it  is  not  apparent  for  what)  on  half  the  world.  Gray's 
line,  speaking  of  the  Bard's  beard  which — 

Streamed  like  a  meteor  in  the  troubled  air, 

W.  also  considered  as  ridiculous:  and  both  passages  he 
represented  as  being  unmeaningly  stolen  from  a  fine  line  by 
Milton,  in  which  a  spear  is,  for  its  brightness  only,  compared 
to  a  meteor. 

W.  spoke  with  great  feeling  of  the  state  of  the  country. 
He  considers  the  combinations  among  journeymen,  and 
even  the  Benefit  Societies,  and  all  associations  of  men, 
apparently  for  the  best  purposes,  as  very  alarming.  W. 
anticipates  a  renewal  of  all  the  horrors  of  a  war  between  the 
poor  and  the  rich ;  a  conflict  of  property  with  no  property. 
Hammond  believes  that  if  masters  have  so  great  influence 
over  their  servants,  if  they  do  not  forfeit  it  by  gross  mis- 
conduct, that  the  lower  classes  might  be  easily  kept  in 
order.  I  referred  to  the  vast  extent  of  business  carried  on 
by  manufacturers  for  foreign  consumption.  The  ancient 
relations  between  Master  and  Servant  are  utterly  lost 
among  this  class ;  and  W.  contemplated  the  manufacturing 
system  as  a  most  menacing  evil. 

W.  spoke  in  defence  of  the  Church  Establishment,  and 
on  moral  grounds  said  he  would  shed  his  blood  for  it.  He 
considered  himself  not  virtuous  enough  for  a  clergyman : 
confessed  he  knew  not  when  he  had  been  in  a  church  at 
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home.  '  Our  ministers  are  such  .  .  .  creatures ; '  and  he 
allowed  us  to  laugh  at  this  droll  concession  from  a  staunch 
advocate  for  the  Establishment.  The  mischief  of  making 

o 

the  clergy  depend  on  the  caprice  or  fashion  of  the  mob  he 
considered  as  more  than  counterbalancing  all  other  evils ; 
and  I  agreed  with  him.  .  .  . 

Wednesday,  June  3rd.  .  .  . — Went  to  Rough's.  The  poet, 
and  Dean  Wordsworth,  &c.,  dined  with  us.  .  .  .  W.  talked 
much  about  poetry.  He  was  made  to  explain  Fancy  as 
opposed  to  Imagination,  from  which  it  results  that  fancy 
forms  casual  combinations,  in  which  objects  are  united  not 
in  a  permanent  relation — (which  subsists  and  has  its  prin- 
ciple in  the  capacity  of  the  sensible  form  produced  to 
represent,  and  stand  in  the  place  of,  the  abstract  intellectual 
conception) — but  in  a  voluntary  form  of  combination,  which 
only  expresses  the  fact  of  the  combination,  with  little  or  no 
import  beyond  itself.  This  is  the  best  explanation  I  can 
give.  W.  quoted  as  instance  a  fine  description  of  cold  from 
Cotton's  Winter.  [His  own  Kitten  and  the  Falling  Leaves, 
I  have  mentioned  before.]  After  tea  he  read  us  Benjamin 
the  Waggoner,  a  tale  of  more  naivete  than  W.  often  displays, 
and  with  a  fine  description  of  a  sailor  travelling  with  his 
ship  in  model,  but  I  shall  refer  to  it  again.  Walked  with 
the  Dr  *  to  Lambeth  Palace,  and  then  with  W.  to  the  end  of 
Oxford  Road.  He  talked  much  of  poetry,  and  with  great, 
and  to  me,  laudable  freedom  of  his  own  poems.  He  said 
that  perhaps  there  is  as  intense  poetical  feeling  in  his,  as 
in  Shakespeare's  works  ;  but  in  Shakespeare  the  poetical 
elements  are  mixed  up  with  other  things,  and  brought  into 
greater  unity.  In  him,  the  poetry  is  reiner.  He  contrasted 
some  fine  lines  from  his  verses  on  the  Wye,  with  a  popular 
passage  from  Lord  Byron  on  Solitude.  Lord  B.'s  is  a  coarse 

*  Wordsworth'*  brother  Christopher. 
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but  palpable  assertion  of  the  nature  of  solitude,  with  an 
epigrammatic  conclusion.  In  W.  the  feeling  is  involved, 
and  the  thought  clothed  in  poetic  shapes.  It  is  therefore 
no  wonder  that  W.'s  description  should  be  forgotten,  and 
Lord  Byron's  be  in  general  circulation. 

On  my  saying  that  S.  *  had  praised  his  unpublished 
poems,  as  superior  to  those  published,  W.  seemed  to  resent 
this,  rather  as  a  depreciation  of  the  latter  than  a  praise  of 
the  former.  He  could  not  surpass  what  he  had  already 
written.  They  are  the  utmost  energies  of  his  mind.  Before 
his  Ballads  were  published,  Tobin  implored  W.  to  leave  out 
We  are  Seven,  as  a  piece  that  would  damn  the  book.  It 
became  one  of  the  most  popular.  He  related  this  in  answer 
to  a  remark  that,  by  only  leaving  out  certain  poems,  at  the 
suggestion  of  some  one  who  knew  the  public  taste,  he  might 
avoid  giving  offence.  Eogers  has  said  the  same ;  but  W. 
gives  no  credit  to  the  assertion.  His  sonnet,  in  which  the 
wild  rose  is  compared  to  a  village  girl,  he  says  is  almost  the 
only  one  of  pure  fancy.  I  also  mentioned  the  one  on  the 
Ship.  He  said  it  expressed  the  delight  he  had  felt  in  thinking 
of  the  first  feelings  of  men  before  navigation  had  so  com- 
pletely made  the  world  known,  to  whom  a  ship  exploring 
unknown  regions  was  an  object  of  high  interest  and 
sympathy. 

Thursday,  4=th. — Head  this  morning  early  the  Prologue 
to  Peter  Bell  the  Potter.  It  is  so  exquisite  a  play  of 
imagination,  and  contains  so  much  of  W.'s  theory  and 
vindication  of  his  practice,  that  I  will  give  an  abstract  of  it. 
[He  quotes  the  first  stanza,  and  adds:]  This  little  boat 
is  Poetic  Fancy,  at  least  it  may  be  considered  as  such. 
The  poet  at  even  finds  himself  seated  in  his  canoe,  and 
rapidly  takes  flight :  and  in  a  few  words  he  lightly  touches 

*  Southey  evidently. 
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on  the  wonders  of  his  voyage,  and  this  in  a  tone  of  levity. 
[Quotes  second  and  third  stanzas.]  In  other  words,  what 
are  the  fanciful  sports  of  the  mind  which  lead  men  far 
from  home,  compared  with  the  excursions  of  feeling,  which 
are  connected  with  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  The  boat 
descends.  The  poet  sees  his  native  town.  His  affections 
are  kindled.  This  excites  the  jealousy  of  his  little  boat, 
who  makes  a  speech  telling  of  the  fair  things  she  can  carry 
him  to,  and  reproaching  him  with  his  faint-heartedness  and 
unworthiness.  '  In  such  a  lively  boat  to  sit,  and  make  no 
better  use  of  it.'  It  is  necessary  to  sit  in  the  very  boat 
itself  in  order  to  enjoy  its  colloquy.  The  poet's  reply, 
however,  is  intelligible,  and  expresses  all  that  needs  be  said 
in  his  apology.  In  this  transition  we  have  the  example  as 
well  as  the  precept.  What  a  spring  from  the  '  long  blue 
fields  of  ether  '  and  the  '  ten  thousand  stars '  beneath  the 
'  wonderful  canoe,'  to  Harry  the  churchwarden !  And  yet, 
the  poet  will  have  plied  his  canoe  in  vain ;  and  I  expect  to 
hear  this  same  churchwarden  brought  up  in  judgment 
against  the  author.  .  .  . 

I  have  heard  W.  speak  of  his  poems  of  Fancy  as  if  he 
deemed  them  not  inferior  to  his  poems  of  the  Imagina- 
tion, yet  Lamb  denies  him  the  former  quality,  which  he  at 
the  same  time  gives  to  Southey.  This  poem  might  be 
construed  into  a  confession  of  the  want  of  that  power — a 
confession  which,  however,  I  believe  he  did  not  intend  to 
make  ! 

Peter  Bell  the  Potter  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  W.'s 
tales ;  with  infinite  imagination,  and  a  great  deal  of  pro- 
found psychology,  interspersed  with  exquisite  descriptions, 
psychological  and  natural. 

5th. — At  Flaxman's  read  Peter  Bell.  Interrupted  by 
Eogers  the  poet.  The  conversation  chiefly  about  Hayley 
the  poet.  Oh  these  catalogued  poets !  It  is  quite  pre- 
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posterous  to  use  the  word,  with  a  mind  full  of  such  men  as 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge !  R's  manners  have  something 
of  the  coldness  of  riches  and  rank.  He  speaks  like  a 
sensible  man,  but  certainly  his  exterior  presents  none  of  the 
indications  either  of  poetry  or  genius, 

June  6th. — Peter  Bell  contains  one  passage,  so  very 
exceptionable,  that  I  ventured  to  beg  him  to  expunge  it. 
He  said,  '  Lady  Beaumont  has  advised  me  to  leave  it  out 
too.  I  will  see  whether  I  ought  not  to  leave  it  out." 
When  it  did  at  last  appear,  I  was  abroad  at  the  time.  I 
read  a  contemptuous  review  in  the  Times,  with  no  other 
extract  than  this  same  passage, — the  very  worst  to  my  taste 
that  ever  Wordsworth  wrote.  It  is  now  expunged,  and 
therefore  may  not  be  known  to  the  next  generation  of 
Wordsworth's  readers.  Its  place  is  supplied  by  a  picture  as 
wild  but  not  as  ridiculous.  I  will  copy  it,  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  a  man  who  lives  much  alone  and  feeds  on  his 
own  fancies  may  bring  himself  to  compose.  Peter  Bell 
looking  into  a  pool  of  water — 

A  startling  sight 

Meets  him  beneath  the  shadowy  trees. 
Is  it  a  fiend  that  to  a  stake 
Of  fire  his  desperate  self  is  tethering  ? 

Is  it  a  party  in  a  parlour, 

Crammed  just  as  they  on  earth  were  crammed, 

Some  sipping  punch,  some  sipping  tea, 

But  as  you  by  their  faces  see 

All  silent  and  all  damned  ? 

Mrs  Basil  Montagu  told  me  she  had  no  doubt  she  had 
suggested  this  image  to  Wordsworth  by  relating  to  him  an 
anecdote.  A  person  walking  in  a  friend's  garden,  looking  in 
at  a  window,  saw  a  company  of  ladies  sitting  at  a  table  near 
the  window  with  countenances  fixed.  In  an  instant  he  was 
aware  of  their  condition  and  broke  the  window.  He  saved 
them  from  incipient  suffocation. 
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Lamb  did  not  object  to  this  rejected  stanza.  He  said, 
'  It  is  full  of  imagination.'  No  doubt  of  that,  and  what  if 
it  were  ?  But  though  he  did  not  object  to  that  passage,  he 
disliked  the  whole  poem.  He  saw  nothing  good  in  it.  He 
objected  that  the  narrative  is  slow.  .  .  .  My  journal  adds, 
'As  if  that  were  not  the  art  of  the  poet.'  I  might  have 
said  that  to  object  to  a  want  of  progress  in  a  poet  is  as 
absurd  as  to  object  to  the  dancer  that  he  does  not  get  on. 
In  both  alike  the  object  is  to  give  delight  by  not  getting  on. 
.  .  .  But  I  know  no  resource  against  the  perplexity,  arising 
from  the  diversity  of  opinion  in  those  I  look  up  to,  but  a 
determination  to  disregard  all  opinion,  and  keep  to  my  own 
natural  feeling. 

The  Colliers,  Wordsworths,  and  the  Lambs  joined  to  tea 
and  supper  at  A.  Robinson's.  "Wordsworth  spoke  freely  on 
the  character  of  Fox,  to  whom  he  denied  the  higher  qualities 
of  mind, — philosophy  and  religion  ;  and  with  reason  denied 
his  assertion  of  human  rights  on  matters  of  religion,  to  be  a 
proof  of  religion.  On  the  politics  of  the  tune  of  the  Irish 
Revolution,  he  also  spoke  ;  and  attempted,  but  unsuccessfully 
against  A.  Robinson's  attacks,  to  defend  Coleridge's  con- 
sistency. He  spoke  of  Johnson's  style,  and  denied  him 
style,  as  well  as  poetry ;  allowed  his  excellence  in  conversa- 
tion, and  considered  his  false  notions  concerning  the  dignity 
of  writing  as  the  cause  of  his  bad  writing.  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  offensive  opposition  of  opinion  during  the  evening. 
C.  Lamb  was  very  pleasant,  and  comfortable,  and  we  broke 
off  at  the  right  time  for  him. 

June  Ilth. — At  chambers  I  was  unexpectedly  visited  by 
Wordsworth.  He  was  come  up  from  Bocking  suddenly,  in 
consequence  of  tidings  of  the  sudden  death  of  his  daughter 
Catherine,  a  girl  of  four  years  of  age,  and  he  was  going  to 
write  to  Mrs  Wordsworth.  ...  His  language  was  that 
which  became  a  man,  both  of  feeling  and  of  strength  of 
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mind.  I  walked  with  him  to  Coleridge ;  and  we  called  on 
a  Mr  De  Quincey,  a  friend  who  had  lately  visited  the  lakes, 
and  was  greatly  attached  to  the  little  child.  Mr  De 
Quincey  burst  into  tears  on  seeing  Wordsworth,  and  seemed 
to  be  more  affected  than  the  father. 

June  1*1  th. —  .  .  .  Dined  with  De  Quincey,  who  invited 
me  cordially  to  visit  his  cottage  in  Cumberland.  De  Q. 
is,  like  myself,  an  enthusiast  for  Wordsworth.  His  person 
is  small,  his  complexion  fair,  and  his  air  and  manner 
those  of  a  sickly  enfeebled  man,  from  which  circumstance 
his  sensibility — which  I  have  no  doubt  is  genuine — is  in 
danger  of  being  mistaken  for  a  ruling  and  womanly  weak- 
ness. At  least  coarse,  and  some  robustly  healthful  persons 
will  think  so.  His  conversation  is  sensible,  and  I  suppose 
him  to  be  a  man  of  information  on  general  subjects.  .  .  . 

[Under  date,  July  26,  there  is  an  admirable  criticism  of 
Goethe's  Dicktung  und  WaJirheit,  and  on  the  13th  and  20th 
of  August,  an  excellent  criticism  of  Faust.] 

Aug.  1 3th. — Coleridge  praised  Wallenstein,  but  censured 
Schiller  for  "  a  sort  of  ventriloquism  in  poetry  " — a  happy 
term  by  the  bye  to  express  that  common  fault  of  throwing  the 
feelings  of  the  writer  into  the  body,  as  it  were,  of  other  per- 
sonages, the  characters  of  the  poem.  In  Ruth,  as  it  stands 
at  present,  there  is  the  same  fault.  Wordsworth  had  not 
originally  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  lovers  many  of  the 
sentiments  he  now  mentions,  and  which  would  have  better 
become  the  poet  himself." 

In  the  Diary,  there  is  a  long  account  of  De  Quincey,  and 
of  his  extreme  kindness  to  Coleridge,  but  also  of  the  un- 
warrantable disclosures — in  his  papers  on  the  "  Poets  of  the 
Lake  Country,"  first  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine, 
and  afterwards  in  his  own  book — of  private  matters,  of 
which  he  became  acquainted  while  a  guest  of  the  Words- 
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worths  for  some  months.  Wordsworth  one  day  said  to 
JRobinson,  "  with  great  earnestness,"  "  I  beg  that  no  friend 
of  mine  will  ever  tell  me  a  word  of  the  contents  of  these 
'papers."  And  I  daresay  he  was  substantially  obeyed.  It 
was  a  year  or  two  afterwards  (for  these  papers  went  on  for 
a  long  time,  and  were  very  amusing),  however,  that  I 
ventured  to  say,  "  I  cannot  help  telling  one  thing  that 
De  Quincey  says  in  his  last  number ;  that  Mrs  W.  is 
a  better  wife  than  you  deserve."  "  Did  he  say  that  ? " 
W.  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  unusual  vehemence.  "  Did  he 
say  that  ?  That  is  so  true,  that  I  can  forgive  him  almost 
anything  else  he  says."  Yet  writing  of  Mrs  W.  in  terms  of 
the  most  extravagant  eulogy,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
concluding — "  But  she  squints." 

As  mentioned  in  .Robinson's  Diary,  Wordsworth  went 
down  to  Wales  at  once  for  Mrs  Wordsworth,  and  returned 
with  her  to  the  bereaved  home  at  the  Parsonage  of 
Grasmere. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

LIFE  AT  RYDAL  MOUNT — THE  DISTRIBUTORSHIP  OF  STAMPS 

TOUR  IN  SCOTLAND. 

EARLY  in  1813,  the  Wordsworth  family  removed  from  the 
Parsonage,  Grasmere,  to  Rydal  Mount — a  place  that  has 
been  more  permanently  identified  with  him  than  any  of  his 
former  residences,  although  his  best  poetic  work  was  done 
elsewhere.  This  special  association  of  Wordsworth  with  Rydal 
has  perhaps  arisen  from  his  long  residence  at  it — thirty- 
seven  years — from  the  numerous  friends  he  received  as  his 
guests  during  these  years  of  increasing  fame,  and  from  the 
singular  charm  of  the  place  itself. 

The  Mount,  as  it  was  in  1850,  has  been  admirably  de- 
scribed by  the  poet's  nephew,  in  an  early  chapter  of  his 
Memoirs.  The  house  itself,  the  trees  and  evergreens,  the 
mound  in  front,  the  terraces,  the  garden,  its  arbour,  its  old 
well,  Dora's  field,  the  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
the  interior — all  are  photographed  for  us  in  that  chapter. 
It  has  been  subsequently  written  about,  a  score  of  times.* 
Wordsworth  himself  spoke  of  "  the  beauty  of  the  situation, 
as  being  backed  and  flanked  by  lofty  fells,  which  bring  the 
heavenly  bodies  to  touch,  as  it  were,  the  earth  upon  the 
mountain-tops,  while  the  prospect  in  front  lies  open  to  a 
length  of  level  valley,  the  extended  lake,  and  a  terminating 
ridge  of  low  hills ;  so  that  it  gives  an  opportunity  to  the 

*  In  William  Hewitt's  Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  most  eminent  British 
Poets,  it  is  picturesquely  described  ;  but  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  account  is 
by  far  the  best  that  we  possess. 
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inhabitants  of  the  place  of  noticing  the  stars  in  both  the 
positions  here  alluded  to,  namely,  on  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  and  as  winter-lamps  at  a  distance  among  the 
leafless  trees." 

On  her  coming  to  Eydal,  Dorothy  Wordsworth  wrote 
thus  to  Mrs  Marshall,  from  the  Parsonage. 

"  RYDAL  MOUNT,  Thursday  Morning,  1813. 

"  Arrived  yesterday.  The  weather  is  delightful,  and  the 
place  a  paradise  ;  but  my  inner  thoughts  will  go  back  to 
Grasmere.  I  was  the  last  person  who  left  the  house 
yesterday  evening.  It  seemed  as  quiet  as  the  grave ;  and 
the  very  churchyard,  where  our  dead  lie,  when  I  gave  a  last 
look  upon  it,  seemed  to  cheer  my  thoughts.  Then  I  could 
think  of  life  and  immortality.  The  house  only  reminded 
me  of  desolate  gloom,  emptiness,  and  cheerless  silence.  But 
why  do  I  now  turn  to  these  things  ?  The  morning  is  bright, 
and  I  am  more  cheerful."  [She  then  asks  for  a  novel  to  be 
sent  from  Wat erwillock,  to  Mrs  Coleridge  at  Keswick.] 

Some  time  before  he  left  Grasmere,  Wordsworth  had 
asked  Lord  Lonsdale  if  he  could,  directly  or  indirectly, 
procure  him  any  office,  by  means  of  which  his  income 
might  be  increased,  and  at  the  same  time  leisure  might  be 
left  him,  to  pursue  the  literary  work,  to  which  he  had  devoted 
his  life.  His  correspondence  with  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  on 
this,  as  well  as  other  points,  has  all  been  preserved.* 

Wordsworth's  acquaintance  with  Lord  Lonsdale  began 
shortly  after  the  purchase  of  the  property  under  Place 
Fell,  referred  to  in  a  previous  chapter.  On  the  19th 
August  1806  he  wrote  thus  to  the  Earl,  in  reference  to 
his  gift : — 

*  Through  the  courtesy  of  Lord  Lonsdale  and  his  Factor,  I  have 
lately  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
letters  of  Wordsworth's  to  the  fourth  Earl,  ranging  from  the  year  1806  to 
1835,  and  more  than  half  of  that  number  written  to  Viscount  Lowther. 
These  letters  are  preserved  in  Lowther  Castle. 
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"...  I  cannot  help  adding  that  a  place,  which  its  own 
beauty  first  recommended  to  me,  will  be  greatly  enhanced 
by  being  connected  in  my  mind,  with  so  pleasing  a 
remembrance  of  your  particular  kindness  towards  me,  and 
of  your  general  benevolence." 

On  the  6th  of  February  1812,  he  wrote  as  follows,  from 
the  Grasmere  Parsonage  : — 

GRASMERE,  Feb.  6,  1812. 

"...  I  need  scarcely  say  that  literature  has  been  the 
pursuit  of  my  life ;  a  life-pursuit,  chosen  (as  I  believe  are 
those  of  most  men  distinguished  by  any  particular  features 
of  character)  partly  from  passionate  liking,  and  partly 
from  calculations  of  the  judgment;  and  in  some  small 
degree  from  circumstances  in  which  my  youth  was  placed, 
that  threw  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  my  adopting 
that  profession  to  which  I  was  most  inclined,  and  for 
which  I  was  perhaps  best  qualified.  I  long  hoped,  depend- 
ing upon  my  moderate  desires,  that  the  profits  of  my 
literary  labours,  added  to  the  little  which  I  possessed,  would 
have  answered  all  the  rational  wants  of  myself  and  my 
family.  But  in  this  I  have  been  disappointed,  and  for 
these  causes  ;  firstly,  the  unexpected  pressure  of  the  times, 
falling  most  heavily  upon  men,  who  have  no  regular  means 
of  increasing  their  income  in  proportion ;  secondly,  I  had 
erroneously  calculated  upon  the  degree  in  which  my 
writings  were  likely  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  times;  and 
lastly,  much  the  most  important  part  of  my  efforts  cannot 
meet  the  public  eye  for  many  years,  from  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  the  subject.  I  may  also  add  (but  it  is  scarcely 
worth  while),  a  fourth  reason,  viz.:  an  utter  inability  on  my 
part  to  associate  with  any  class  or  body  of  literary  men, 
and  thus  subject  myself  to  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  my 
own  judgment,  and  of  lending,  even  indirectly,  countenance 
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or  support  to  principles,  either  of  taste,  politics,  morals  or 
religion,  which  I  disapprove ;  and  your  lordship  is  not 
ignorant  that,  except  writers  engaged  in  mere  drudgery, 
there  are  scarcely  any  authors  but  those  associated  in  this 
manner,  who  find  literature,  at  this  day,  an  employment 
attended  with  pecuniary  gain. 

The  statement  of  these  facts  has  been  made,  as  your 
lordship  will  probably  have  anticipated,  in  order  that  if  any 
office  should  be  at  your  disposal  (the  duties  of  which  would 
not  call  so  largely  upon  my  exertions  as  to  prevent  me 
from  giving  a  considerable  portion  of  time  to  study),  it 
might  be  in  your  lordship's  power  to  place  me  in  a  situation 
where,  with  better  hope  of  success,  I  might  advance  towards 
the  main  object  of  my  life,  I  mean  the  completion  of  my 
literary  undertakings ;  and  thereby  contribute  to  the  inno- 
cent gratification,  and  perhaps  the  solid  benefit  of  many  of 
my  countrymen. 

I  have  been  emboldened  to  make  this  statement  from  a 
remembrance  that  my  family  has  for  several  generations 
been  honoured  by  the  regard  of  that  of  your  lordship,  and 
that,  in  particular,  my  father  and  grandfather  did,  con- 
scientiously I  believe,  discharge  such  trusts  as  were  reposed 
in  them  from  that  connection." 

In  response  to  this  appeal,  Lord  Lonsdale  applied  to  Mr 
Long  and  to  Lord  Liverpool  in  Wordsworth's  behalf,  but 
failed;  and  he  therefore  made  a  proposal  to  Wordsworth, 
which  the  poet  asked  time  to  consider.  He  had  just  lost 
his  boy  Thomas,  and  was  in  deep  grief.  At  length  he 

wrote — 

"  GRASMERE,  Dec.  27,  1812, 

"...  After  mature  consideration,  I  have  resolved  to 
trust  to  the  first  feelings  excited  by  your  letter ;  these  were 
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rather  to  owe  any  addition  to  my  income  required  by  me  to 
your  friendship,  than  to  the  Government,  or  to   any  other 
quarter  where  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  return  what,  in  the 
common  sentiments  of  men,  would  be  deemed  an  equivalent. 
Asking  permission  therefore  to  retract  my  former  determina- 
tion, which  I  am  encouraged  to  do  by  the  personal  inter- 
course, and  marks  of    regard  with  which  you  have    since 
distinguished  me,  and  by  the  inscrutable  delicacy  of  your  last 
letter,  I  feel  no  scruple  in  saying  that  I  shall  with  pride 
and   pleasure    accept   annually  the    sum   offered    by  your 
lordship  until  the  office  has  become  vacant,  or  some  other 
change  takes  place  in  my  circumstances,  which  might  render 
it  unnecessary.     I  cannot   forbear  to  add  that  I  feel  more 
satisfaction  from  this  decision,  because  my  opinions  would 
not  lead  me  to  decline  accepting  a  pension  from  Govern- 
ment on  the  ground  that  literary  men  make  some  sacrifice 
of  independence  by  such  acceptance,  and  are  consequently 
degraded.     The  constitution  gives  to  the  crown  this  power  of 
rewarding  acknowledged  ability,  and  it  is  not  possible   to 
imagine  a  more  worthy  employment  of  a  certain  portion  of 
the  revenue.     But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  provisions  made 
by  our  Government  for  the  support  of  literature  are  far  too 
scanty,  and  in  this  respect  our  practice  is  much  inferior  to 
that  of  other  countries,  where  talents  of  importance  to  man- 
kind and  to  posterity,  but  which  from  that  very  cause  can 
bring  little  emolument  to  the  possessor  of  them,  and  which 
demand  all  the  thought  of   all   his   life,  are   undoubtedly 
(where  they  are  understood),  fostered  and  honoured,  even  as 
a  point  of  pride.     This  is   the   case  in  Germany,  and  in 
France.  .  .  .  Now,  as  to  the  general  question,  it  may  be 
laid  down  as  undeniable,  that  if  to  bestow  be  a  duty,  and  an 
honourable  duty,  to  accept  cannot  be  otherwise  than  honour- 
able." 

On  January  8,  1813,  he  wrote  from  Grasmere 
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The  last  post  brought  me  your  Lordship's  letter,  enclosing 
a  draft  for  £100.  ... 

The  house  which  I  have  for  some  time  occupied  is  the 
Parsonage  of  Grasmere.  It  stands  close  by  the  churchyard ; 
and  I  have  found  it  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  quit 
a  place,  which  recalling  to  our  minds  at  every  moment  the 
losses  we  have  sustained  in  the  course  of  last  year,  would 
grievously  retard  our  progress  towards  that  tranquillity 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  aim  at." 

He  told  Lord  Lonsdale  of  the  house  at  Rydal,  and  that 
they  could  go  there  the  more  easily  because*  of  the  gift  they 
had  received.  He  spoke  of  the  impossibility  he  felt  in  dis- 
charging any  "  task  undertaken  for  profit,"  and  is  glad  that 
he  can  defer  his  intellectual  work  till  he  can  proceed  with 
it  heartily. 

Fortunately  this  grant  did  not  require  to  be  repeated. 
The  idea  occurred  to  Lord  Lonsdale  that  Wordsworth  might 
become  successor  to  the  Distributor  of  Stamps  for  the  county 
of  Westmoreland,  and  the  Lowther  influence  was  sufficient 
to  secure  this.  The  offer  was  made  to  Wordsworth,  and  he 
wrote  of  it  thus  : — 

"  GRASMERE,  March  6,  1813. 

I  shall  be  happy,  through  your  Lordship's  patronage,  to 
become  successor  to  Mr  Wilkin  in  his  present  office,  under 
such  an  arrangement  for  his  benefit  as  may  be  thought  pro- 
per. ...  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  have  been  little  accus- 
tomed to  the  management  of  accounts ;  the  assistance  of  one 
with  some  practice  in  that  way  will  therefore  be  necessary 
to  me,  but  my  own  superintendence  shall  be  carefully 
given."  .  .  . 

Mr  Wilkin  himself  suggested  £100   per  annum  as  his 
allowance,    a     sum    which    Wordsworth    considered   "  very 
II.  0 
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moderate."  He  asked  Lord  Lonsdale  to  be  one  of  his 
sureties  for  the  due  execution  of  the  trust,  Sir  George 
Beaumont  having  agreed  to  be  the  other. 

The  duties  of  the  Distributorship  may  best  be  told  in 
Wordsworth's  own  words. 

"  The  duty  of  a  Distributor  of  Stamps  is,  upon  application 
being  made  by  him  to  receive  stamps  from  the  Head  Office,  to 
supply  the  demands  of  his  district.  These  stamps  are  for- 
warded by  him  to  his  Sub-distributors  in  the  quantity 
required  by  them. 

At  the  close  of  every  quarter  an  account  is  sent  to  the 
Head  Office  in  London  of  the  stamps  on  hand,  and  at  the 
same  time  money  is  remitted  to  the  amount  of  those  sold. 

The  collection  of  Legacy  Duty,  which  is  naturally  attached 
to  this  office,  is  performed  by  supplying  to  executors  and  ad- 
ministrators certain  papers  called  forms,  to  be  by  them  filled 
up  according  to  the  directions  contained  in  them,  and  re- 
turned to  the  Distributor.  These  papers  are  forwarded  by 
him  once  a  month  to  the  Head  Office,  when  (if  found  correct) 
they  are  stamped,  then  returned  to  the  Distributor,  and 
from  him  forwarded  through  his  Sub-distributors  to  the 
executors,  who  in  these  papers  receive  a  discharge  for  the 
duty  due  under  the  will. 

The  performance  of  the  above  two  principal  branches  of 
duty  requires  either  the  constant  attendance  of  a  Distributor 
himself,  or  that  of  some  confidential  and  competent  repre- 
sentative. The  tune  to  be  given  to  his  duty  depends  upon 
the  extent  of  his  district,  or  rather  the  quantity  of  stamps 
consumed  in  it ;  but  as  it  is  uncertain  when  the  stamps  will 
be  called  for,  he,  or  his  representative,  as  I  have  said,  must 
be  constantly  on  the  spot. 

The  keeping  of  the  accounts  is  a  matter  which  re- 
quires much  care  and  attention,  and  the  quarterly  returns 
must  be  made  with  the  most  exact  classification  of  the 
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stamps  under  the  heads  of  their  several  duties,  and  the 
legacy  papers  demand  a  minute  attention  to  rules  not  a  little 
difficult  to  apply  without  mistake. 

So  much  for  the  trouble,  now  for  the  responsibility. 
Sureties  upon  undertaking  the  office  are  required  in  propor- 
tion to  the  profit ;  but  even  where  the  profit  is  small,  they 
are  so  heavy  that  if  there  should  arise  a  necessity  to  act 
upon  them,  the  forfeit  would  ruin  many  times  over  a  person 
of  small  fortune,  as  he  must  be  to  whom  such  small  profit 
can  be  an  object ;  and  even  where  the  consumption  of  stamps 
is  small,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  on  hand  a  large  stock,  the 
preservation  of  which  from  robbery,  fire,  or  other  accidents 
is  a  cause  of  great  anxiety.  For  my  own  part,  so  much 
have  I  felt  this,  and  the  necessity  of  vigilance  in  every 
branch  of  this  concern,  that,  notwithstanding  I  have  a  clerk 
in  whom  I  repose  the  utmost  confidence,  not  twenty-four 
hours  have  passed  during  seven  years  in  which  either 
myself  or  some  one  of  my  nearest  connections  has  not  been 
on  the  spot  to  superintend  the  concern. 

I  was  absent  for  some  months  last  summer,  but  this  was 
by  medical  advice,  and  with  the  permission  of  the  Board. 

The  poundage  is  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.,  from  which 
must  be  deducted  the  poundage  to  Sub-distributors,  which 
varies  according  to  circumstances." 

The  late  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
offices,  such  as  the  one  his  uncle  filled,  are  admirable.  He 
desired  that  such  offices  should  be  more  numerous  than  they 
were,  and  more  carefully  conferred.  He  thought  them 
•"  better  than  pensions  as  rewards  for  literary  men :  for  they 
do  not  encourage  the  notion  that  literary  service  of  the 
highest  order  can  be  compensated  by  money,  and  they  do 
not  exhibit  those  who  hold  them  as  wearing  the  livery  of  a 
political  party,  or  as  stipendiaries  of  the  state.  It  is  no 
•objection  to  say  that  some  of  them  are  almost  sinecures. 
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Mr  Wordsworth's  office  was  by  no  means  a  sinecure,  as  his 
coadjutor  and  successor  can  attest.  But,  grant  that  some  of 
these  offices  are  sinecures :  what  then  ?  A  sinecure,  which 
would  have  relieved  Dante  or  Tasso  from  the  cravings  of 
penury,  would  have  had  a  function  attached  to  it  of  the 
noblest  kind.  Such  sinecures  (if  so  they  must  be  called) 
are  more  useful  to  the  public  than  some  laborious  offices, 
the  duties  of  which  are  discharged  with  bustling  and  restless 
activity."  * 

It  must  be  added  that  Wordsworth's  official  labours — 
such  as  they  were — were  very  greatly  lightened,  if  not 
relieved,  by  the  assiduous  care  of  Mr  John  Carter,  the 
faithful  clerk,  who  assisted  him  for  thirty-seven  years  in  the 
routine  work  of  the  office,  who  assisted  him  in  the  revision 
of  his  works  for  the  press,  and  who  afterwards  superintended 
the  issue  both  of  The  Prelude,  in  1850,  and  of  the  Poetical 
Works  containing  the  Fenwick  notes,  in  1857. 

Henry  Crabb  Eobinson  wrote  thus  in  his  Diary  when  he 
heard  of  Wordsworth's  appointment : — 

"  24sth  March. — I  received  a  letter  from  Mr  Clarkson, 
informing  me  that  Lord  Lonsdale  had  given  Wordsworth 
the  place  of  Distributor  of  Stamps  for  Cumberland,  worth 
£400  per  annum.  This  news  rejoiced  me  exceedingly,  and 
I  communicated  it  with  joy  to  the  Lambs.  W.  will  now 
be  independent  of  the  world,  and  may  devote  himself  to 
poetry,  without  any  of  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  penury, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  his  moral  feelings  will  be  improved  by 
the  improvement  of  his  condition.  He  will  mix  more  with 
the  world,  and  lose  those  peculiarities  of  feeling  which 
solitude  and  discontent  engender ;  while  all  that  is  beauti- 
fully individual  and  original,  in  the  frame  of  his  mind  and 
character,  will  display  itself  with  ease  and  grace.  The  L.'s 

*  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  4. 
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think  that  this  event  will  render  Coleridge's  going  down 
less  important." 

At  this  time  Wordsworth  took  much  interest  in  the 
promotion  of  a  yeomanry  corps  in  Westmoreland,  and  wrote 
on  the  subject  to  Lord  Lonsdale:- — 

"  EYDAL  MOUNT,  Feb.  9,  1814. 

"...  Everyone  knows  of  what  importance  the  equestrian 
order  was  in  preserving  tranquillity  and  a  balance  and  grada- 
tion of  power  in  ancient  Eome ;  the  like  may  take  place 
among  ourselves  through  the  medium  of  an  armed  yeomanry; 
and  surely  a  preservative  of  this  kind  is  largely  called  for 
by  the  tendencies  of  things  at  present.  ...  If  the  whole 
island  was  covered  with  a  force  of  this  kind,  the  Press 
properly  curbed,  the  Poor  Laws  gradually  reformed,  provision 
made  for  new  Churches  to  keep  pace  with  the  population 
(an  indispensable  measure) — if  these  things  were  done  and 
other  improvements  carried  forward  as  they  have  been, 
order  may  yet  be  preserved  among  us,  and  the  people  remain 
free  and  happy.  ..." 

One  or  two  entries  in  Crabb  Robinson's  Diary  refer  to 
Wordsworth  at  this  period. 

"April  13,  1814.—.  .  .  Looked  into  Wilson's  Isle  of 
Palms.  '  A  Female  Wordsworth '  is  the  designation  of 
this  author.  A  plentiful  lack  of  thought,  with  great 
delicacy,  and  even  elegance  of  taste,  but  with  no  riches  or 
strength  of  imagination.  I  could  riot  get  on  with  it,  though 
the  poetry  is  pretty.  It  is  a  libel  on  the  great  philosophical 
Poet  of  the  Lakes  to  consider  Wilson  as  his  superior.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  scandalous  insults  upon  Wordsworth  by 
the  Edinburgh  Reviewers. 

July  3rd. — Charles  Lamb  and  I  walked  to  Enfield.  .  .  . 
The  whole  day  most  delightfully  fine,  and  the  scenery  very 
agreeable.  Lamb  enjoyed  the  walk  more  than  the  scenery, 
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for  the  enjoyment  of  which  he  seems  to  have  no  great  sus- 
ceptibility. His  great  delight,  even  in  preference  to  a 
country  walk,  is  a  stroll  in  London.  The  shops  and  the 
busy  streets,  as  Thames  Street,  Cheapside,  &c.,  are  his  great 
favourites.  He,  for  the  same  reason,  has  no  relish  for  land- 
scape painting,  but  his  relish  for  historic  painting  is  exquisite. 
Lamb's  peculiarities  are  very  interesting.  We  had  not  con- 
versation. He  hummed  tunes.  I  repeated  Wordsworth's 
Daffodils,  of  which  I  am  become  very  fond.  Lamb  can 
relish  the  Thieves,  or  the  Last  Stage  of  Avarice,  which  is 
beyond  me !  At  the  same  time,  he  censures  Wordsworth's 
narrative.  Lamb  praised  T.  Warton's  sonnet  on  Dugdale  * 
as  of  first-rate  excellence.  It  is  a  good  thought,  but  I  find 
nothing  exquisite  in  it.  .  .  ." 

Wordsworth's  interest  in  the  Coleridge  family  was  not 
confined  to  his  early  friend,  and  fellow- worker,  S.  T.  C.  The 
education  of  his  son  Hartley,  who  was  a  favourite  with 
every  one,  had  to  be  provided  for  in  some  way,  and  Words- 
worth wrote  thus  on  the  subject  to  Thomas  Poole  of  Nether 
Stowey : — 

"  KYDAL  MOUNT,  NEAR  AMBLESIDE, 
April  28th,  1814. 

MY  DEAK  POOLE,— I  have  long  thought  of  writing  to 
you  upon  the  situation  of  Hartley  Coleridge,  and  have  only 
been  prevented  by  considerations  of  delicacy  towards  his 
father,  whose  exertions  on  behalf  of  this  child  I  hoped 
would  have  rendered  any  interference  of  the  friends  of  the 
family  unnecessary.  But  I  cannot  learn  that  poor  C.  has 
mustered  courage  to  look  this  matter  fairly  in  the  face; 
it  is  therefore  incumbent  on  his  friends  to  do  their  best 
to  prevent  the  father's  weaknesses  being  ruinous  to  the  son. 
H.  is  now  seventeen  years  and  a  half  old ;  and,  therefore, 


*  Written  on  a  blank  leaf  of  Dugdale's  Monastican. 
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no  time  is  to  be  lost  in  determining  upon  his  future  course 
in  life.  Knowing  your  attachment  to  C.  and  to  his  family, 
and  that  C.  is  now  residing  at  no  great  distance  from  you, 
I  beg  that  you  would  contrive  to  see  and  converse  with  him 
upon  this  subject.  I  do  not  expect  that  C.  will  be  able  to 
do  anything  himself,  but  his  consent  will  be  indispensable 
before  any  of  his  friends  can  openly  stir  in  exertions  for  H. 
It  is  a  subject  on  every  side  attended  with  difficulties ;  for 
in  the  first  place  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  the  youth 
is  fit  for.  His  talents  appear  to  be  very  considerable,  but 
not  of  that  kind  which  may  be  confidently  relied  upon  as  a 
security  for  an  independence  in  any  usual  course  of  exertion. 
His  attainments  also,  though  in  some  departments  far 
exceeding  the  common  measure  of  those  of  his  age,  are 
extremely  irregular ;  and  he  is  deficient  in  much  valuable 
knowledge  both  of  books  and  things  that  might  have  been 
gained  at  a  public  school.  But  could  he  be  immediately 
sent  for  one  year  to  a  school  of  this  kind,  I  should  be 
emboldened  to  hope  somewhat  confidently  that  such  a  pre- 
paration would  enable  him  to  go  successfully  through  either 
of  the  Universities.  But  it  avails  little  to  think  or  write 
much  about  this,  till  a  fund  has  been  secured  for  his  main- 
tenance till  he  can  support  himself,  in  whatever  course  of 
life  may  be  determined  upon.  Now,  I  know  of  nobody  who 
has  declared  intentions  to  contribute  to  this,  but  Lady  Beau- 
mont, who  has  most  kindly  offered  to  advance  thirty  pounds 
a  year  towards  maintaining  H.  at  the  University.  Southey 
has  a  little  world  dependent  upon  his  industry  ;  and  my 
own  means  are  not  more  than  my  family  requires;  but 
something  I  would  willingly  contribute,  and  if  it  were  con- 
venient to  you  to  assist  him  in  this  way  or  any  other,  it 
would  encourage  one  to  make  applications  elsewhere.  But 
in  all  this  I  defer  to  you,  and  wish  to  know  what  you 
advise,  and  most  happy  shall  I  be  to  join  in  anything  you 
recommend. 
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Having  said  all  that  appears  necessary  on  this  subject,  I 
cannot  but  add  to  an  old  friend  two  or  three  words  about 
myself,  though  you  probably  will  have  heard  from  others 
how  I  am  going  on.  I  live  at  present  in  a  most  delightful 
situation ;  and  have  a  public  employment  which  is  a 
comfortable  addition  to  my  income,  but  I  pay  £100  per 
annum  out  of  it  to  my  predecessor,  and  it  falls  nearly 
another  100  below  the  value  at  which  my  noble  patron — Lord 
Lonsdale — had  been  led  to  estimate  it.  My  marriage  has 
been  as  happy  as  man's  could  be,  saving  that  we  have  lost 
two  sweet  children  (out  of  five),  a  boy  and  girl  of  the  several 
ages  of  six  and  a  half  and  four  years.  This  was  a  heavy 
affliction  to  us,  as  they  were  as  amiable  and  promising 
creatures  as  a  house  could  be  blest  with.  My  poetical 
labours  have  often  suffered  long  interruptions ;  but  I  have 
at  last  resolved  to  send  to  the  press  a  portion  of  a  poem 
which,  if  I  live  to  finish  it,  I  hope  future  times  will  '  not 
willingly  let  die.'  These  you  know  are  the  words  of  my 
great  predecessor,  and  the  depth  of  my  feelings  upon  some 
subjects  seems  to  justify  me  in  the  act  of  applying  them  to 
myself,  while  speaking  to  a  friend,  who  I  know  has  always 
been  partial  to  me.  When  you  write,  speak  of  yourself 
and  your  family.  I  hear  wonders  of  a  niece  of  yours.  May 
we  not  hope  to  see  you  here  ?  Let  it  not  be  during  my 
absence.  I  shall  be  from  home  at  least  for  six  weeks 
during  the  ensuing  summer,  meaning  to  take  a  tour  in  Scot- 
land with  my  wife  and  her  sister.  My  sister  joins  in 
affectionate  remembrances  to  you  ;  and  I  shall  say  for  my 
wife  that  she  will  be  most  happy  to  see  you  in  this  place, 
with  which  I  venture  to  promise  that  you  will  be  much 
pleased. — Believe  me,  my  dear  Poole,  most  faithfully  yours, 

W.  WORDSWORTH." 

Shortly  afterwards  he  wrote  thus  to  Samuel  Eogers. 
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"KYDAL  MOUNT,  May  5,  1814. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — Some  little  time  since,  in  consequence  of 
a  distressful  representation  made  to  me  of  the  condition  of 
some  person  connected  nearly  by  marriage  with  Mrs  Words- 
worth, I  applied  to  our  common  friend  Mr  Sharp  to  know 
if  he  had  any  means  of  procuring  an  admittance  into  Christ's 
Hospital,  for  a  child  of  one  of  the  parties.  His  reply  was 
such  as  I  feared  it  would  be.  ...  He  referred  me  to  you. 
...  I  have  to  thank  you  for  a  present  of  your  volume  of 
poems,  received  some  time  since,  through  the  hands  of 
Southey.  I  have  read  it  with  great  pleasure.  The 
Columbus  is  what  you  intended.  It  has  many  bright  and 
striking  passages,  and  poerns  upon  this  plan  please  better  on 
a  second  perusal  than  the  first.  The  gaps  at  first  disappoint 
and  vex  you. 

There  is  a  pretty  piece  in  which  you  have  done  me  the 
honour  of  imitating  me  towards  the  conclusion  particularly, 
where  you  must  have  remembered  the  Highland  Girl.  I 
like  the  poem  much;  but  the  first  paragraph  is  hurt  by  two 
apostrophes,  to  objects  of  different  character,  one  to  Luss, 
and  one  to  your  sister,  and  the  apostrophe  is  not  a  figure 
that  like  Janus  carries  two  faces  with  a  good  grace. 

I  am  about  to  print  (do  not  start)  eight  thousand  lines, 
which  is  but  a  small  portion  of  what  I  shall  oppress  the 
world  with,  if  strength  and  life  do  not  fail  me.  I  shall  be 
content  if  the  publication  pays  the  expenses  ;  for  Mr  Scott, 
and  your  friend  Lord  Byron,  flourishing  at  the  rate  they  do, 
how  can  an  honest  Poet  hope  to  thrive  ? 

I  expect  to  hear  of  your  taking  flight  to  Paris,  unless  the 
convocation  of  emperors  and  other  personages  by  which 
London  is  to  be  honoured,  detain  you  to  assist  at  the 
festivities. 

For  me,  I  would  like  dearly  to  see  old  Blucher,  but  as 
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the  fates  will  not  allow,  I  mean  to  recompense  myself  by 
an  excursion  with  Mrs  Wordsworth  to  Scotland,  where  I 
hope  to  fall  in  occasionally  with  a  ptarmigan,  a  roe,  or  an 
eagle  ;  and  the  living  bird  I  certainly  should  prefer  to  its 
image  on  the  panel  of  a  dishonoured  Emperor's  coach. 

Farewell.     I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  here  at  all  times, 
for  your  company  is  a  treat. — Most  truly  yours, 

W.  WORDSWORTH." 

In  July  1814  Wordsworth  made  a  second  tour  in 
Scotland,  accompanied  this  time  by  his  wife,  and  her  sister, 
Sarah  Hutchinson.  They  left  Rydal  Mount  on  the  1 8th  of 
July,  and  were  absent  six  weeks.  The  five  poems,  published 
under  the  title  of  Memorials  of  a  Tour  in  Scotland,  1814, 
are  the  only  literary  record  of  that  tour.  We  have  no 
"journal"  of  it,  such  as  Dorothy  Wordsworth  kept  in  1803. 
Eeferences  to  it,  however,  and  to  what  they  did,  will  be 
found,  under  the  respective  poems,  in  vol.  vi.  of  this 
edition.  The  poems  were,  The  Brownies  Cell,  Cora  Linn, 
The  Bran,  a  sonnet  on  Mr  Gillies,  and  the  second  of  the 
three  poems  on  Yarrow.  On  his  visit  to  Yarrow,  the  party 
were  accompanied  by  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  and  Dr 
Anderson,  the  editor  of  the  British  Poets.  An  interesting 
account  of  the  meeting  with  Dr  Anderson  will  be  found  in 
vol.  vi.,  pp.  41-2.  Mr  Gillies  was  the  cousin  of  the  lady 
who  took  Wordsworth's  portrait  five  successive  times.  He 
was  editor  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  and  author  of  a 
work  in  three  volumes,  the  Memoirs  of  a  Literary  Veteran, 
published  in  1851.  In  the  second  volume  of  that  work 
there  is  a  sketch  of  Wordsworth,  and  several  letters  from 
him  to  the  author. 

Mr   Gillies  says,*   "  Out   of  sight  the  most  remarkable 

*  Memoirs  of  a  Literary  Veteran,  vol.  ii.,  p.  137. 
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event  of  my  life  during  this  year  (1814)  was  my 
first  meeting  with  Mr  Wordsworth."  Part  of  his 
somewhat  gossipy  narrative  may  be  quoted,  as  it  is  almost 
the  only  independent  record  we  have  of  this  Scottish 
Tour. 

"Among  convivial  spirits  no  one  could  be  more  joyous 
than  Wordsworth ;  no  one  could  enter  more  heartily  and 
readily  into  the  humours  of  the  passing  hour ;  and  among 
eminent  authors  no  one  could  ever  be  found  more  willing 
than  he  was  to  make  allowances  for  the  faults  of  others,  or 
to  afford  instruction,  whenever  he  met  with  a  pupil  whose 
attachment  to  literature  was  not  founded  on  vanity  or 
affectation.  His  own  lofty  and  buoyant  spirit  very  obviously 
resulted  from  three  causes — 1st,  natural  energy  of  constitu- 
tion and  character ;  2nd,  calmness  and  wisdom,  founded  on 
moral  principles  inflexibly  firm ;  3rd,  a  course  of  training, 
to  him  become  habitual,  namely,  the  hydropathic  (though 
the  name  of  Priesnitz  was  not  then  dreamed  of),  for  he 
detested  wine  and  other  fermented  liquors,  and  every  day 
climbed  the  mountains,  composing  his  poems,  and  giving 
them  utterance  in  the  deepest  tone  of  invocation  and 
inspiration  as  he  ascended.  Truly  it  was  a  laborious  and 
joyous  life,  and  it  was  needful  for  him  to  say,  labor  ipsa 
voluptas  erat ;  seeing  that  our  ancient  world,  under  the 
exemplary  reigns  of  Charles  the  Second  and  James  the 
Second,  was  not  more  obtuse  to  the  poetical  merits  of  John 
Milton,  than  our  modern  world  in  the  enlightened  era  of 
George  the  Fourth,  to  those  of  William  Wordsworth.  In 
Scotland,  as  already  said,  it  had  been  currently  believed 
that  our  "  Edinburgh  Eeview  "  had  for  ever  demolished  his 
pretensions ;  and  it  could  only  be  by  a  species  of  monomania 
that  he  continued  travelling  uphill  in  the  teeth  of  those 
merciless  blasts  from  the  cold  North !  It  would,  however, 
be  impossible  in  any  words  to  do  justice  to  the  calmness  of 
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contempt  with  which  Wordsworth  regarded  such  attacks. 
In  his  own  words  applied  to  Milton— 

His  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart. 

How  completely  his  genius  triumphed  at  last,  and  established 
its  empire  over  the  public  mind  '  for  all  time/  it  would  be 
very  needless  to  say. 

...  Mr  Wordsworth  came  at  two  o'clock,  in  order  to  join 
in  my  then  favourite  walk  to  the  top  of  Corstorphine  Hill, 
whither  we  were  accompanied  by  Mrs  Wordsworth,  Miss 
Hutchinson,  and  Mr  James  Wilson.  ...  In  .his  own  words 
again,  as  applied  to  Milton,  he  could  'lay  on  himself  the 
lowliest  duties,'  and  so  would  try  to  enlighten  the  humblest 
tyro,  provided  he  found  a  willing  and  attentive  auditor.  .  .  . 
I  contended  for  the  poet's  right  to  be  singular,  to  feel  differ- 
ently from  all  the  world  about  him, — to  have  his  own  world 
(with  its  imaginary  beings,  no  doubt),  wherein  he  should 
keep  aloof  and  alone, — finally,  to  make  his  own  peculiar 
impressions  the  subject  matter  of  his  poetry. 

.  .  .  Mr  Wordsworth  with  alacrity  granted  my  premisses, 
so  far  as  there  was  any  truth  in  them.  Peculiarity  of  feel- 
ings, morbid  weakness,  and  idiosyncracy,  might  all  be  very 
pardonable ;  indeed  sometimes  (as  in  the  case  of  Mr  Charles 
Lloyd)  could  not  be  helped ;  but  to  stickle  for  these,  and 
industriously  make  them,  as  if  par  excellence,  the  chosen 
materiel  of  poetical  composition,  was  the  most  egregious 
blunder  that  an  author  could  commit.  Cowper  (one  of  my 
special  favourites)  was  weak  and  morbid,  no  doubt,  and  he 
could  not  help  this ;  but  he  wisely  tried  to  help  it,  by  look- 
ing abroad  on  nature  and  society,  by  endeavouring  to  do 
good,  and  in  that  pursuit  to  lose  sight  of  himself.  Origin- 
ality and  singularity  were  not  to  be  regarded  as  synonymous 
words.*  .  .  ." 

*  Memoirs  of  a  Literary  Veteran,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  137-143. 
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On  his  return  to  Westmoreland,  Wordsworth  wrote  several 
letters  to  Gillies ;  which  the  latter  quotes,  with  pardonable 
pride,  in  his  Memoirs.  The  following  are  extracts : 

"  EYDAL  MOUNT,  Nov.  23,  1814.* 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — .  .  .  I  have  to  thank  you  for  Egbert, 
which  is  pleasingly  and  vigorously  written,  and  proves  that 
with  a  due  sacrifice  of  exertion,  you  will  be  capable  of  per- 
forming things  that  will  have  a  strong  claim  on  the  regards 
of  posterity.  But  keep,  I  pray  you,  to  the  great  models ; 
there  is  in  some  parts  of  this  tale — particularly  page  four — 
too  much  of  a  bad  writer,  Lord  Byron  ;  and  I  will  observe 
that  towards  the  conclusion,  the  intervention  of  the  peasant 
is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  injurious  to  the  tale,  inasmuch 
as  it  takes  away  from  that  species  of  credibility  on 
which  it  rests.  I  have  peeped  into  The  Euminator,  and 
turned  to  your  first  letter,  which  is  well  executed,  and  seizes 
the  attention  very  agreeably.  Your  longer  poem  I  have 
barely  looked  into,  but  I  promise  myself  no  inconsiderable 
pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  this. 

I  thank  you  for  The  Queen's  Wake.  Since  I  saw  you  in 
Edinburgh  I  have  read  it.  It  does  Mr  Hogg  great  credit. 
Of  the  tales,  I  liked  best,  much  the  best,  The  Witch  of  Fife, 
the  former  part  of  Kilmany,  and  the  Abbot  Mackinnon.  Mr 
Hogg  himself,  I  remember,  seemed  most  partial  to  Mary 
Scott,  though  he  thought  it  too  long.  For  my  own  part, 
though  I  always  deem  the  opinion  of  an  able  writer  upon 
his  own  works  entitled  to  consideration,  I  cannot  agree  with 
Mr  Hogg  in  this  preference.  The  story  of  Mary  Scott 
appears  to  me  extremely  improbable,  and  not  skilfully 
conducted ;  besides,  the  style  of  the  piece  is  often  vicious. 
The  intermediate  parts  of  The  Queen's  Wake  are  done  with 
much  spirit,  but  the  style  here,  also,  is  often  disfigured  with 

*  Memoirs  of  a  Literary  Veteran,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  145-147. 
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false  finery,  and  in  too  many  places  it  recalls  Mr  Scott  to 
one's  mind.  Mr  Hogg  has  too  much  genius  to  require  that 
support,  however  respectable  in  itself.  As  to  style,  if  I  had 
an  opportunity  I  should  like  to  converse  with  you  there- 
upon. Such  is  your  sensibility,  and  your  power  of  mind, 
that  I  am  sure  I  could  induce  you  to  abandon  many  favour- 
ite modes  of  speech ;  for  example,  why  should  you  write, 
'  Where  the  lake  gleams  beneath  the  autumn  sun,'  instead  of 
'  autumnal ' — which  is  surely  more  natural  and  harmonious  ? 
We  say  'summer  sun,'  because  we  have  no  adjective 
termination  for  that  season,  but  vernal  and  autumnal  are 
both  unexceptionable  words.  Miss  Seward  uses  '  hybernal,' 
and  I  think  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  word  is  not 
familiar.  But  these  discussions  render  a  letter  extremely  dull. 
I  sent  the  alterations  of  Yarrow  Visited  to  Miss  Hutchin- 
son,  and  my  sister,  in  Wales,  who  think  them  great  improve- 
ments, and  are  delighted  with  the  poem  as  it  now  stands. 
Second  parts,  if  much  inferior  to  the  first,  are  always  dis- 
gusting, and  as  I  had  succeeded  in  Yarrow  Uhvisited,  I  was 
anxious  that  there  should  be  no  falling  off;  but  that  was 
unavoidable,  perhaps,  from  the  subject,  as  imagination  almost 
always  transcends  reality.  I  remain,  ....  with  great 
regard  and  respect. — Yours  most  truly, 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH." 

"RYDAL  MOUNT,  Nov.  12,  1814* 

You  are  a  most  indulgent  and  good-natured  critic,  or  I 
think  you  would  hardly  have  been  so  much  pleased  with 
Yarrow  Visited.  We  think  it  heavier  than  my  things 
generally  are,  and  nothing  but  a  wish  to  show  to  Mr  Hogg 
that  my  inclination  towards  him,  and  his  proposed  work,  were 
favourable,  could  have  induced  me  to  part  with  it  in  that 

*  Memoirs  of  a  Literary  Veteran,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  148-149. 
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state.  I  have  composed  three  new  stanzas  in  place  of  the 
three  first,  and  another  to  be  inserted  before  the  two  last, 
and  have  made  some  alterations  in  other  parts ;  therefore, 
when  you  see  Mr  Hogg,  beg  from  me  that  he  will  not  print 
the  poem  till  he  has  read  the  copy  which  I  have  added  to 
Miss  E.  Wilson's  MS.,  as  I  scarcely  doubt,  notwithstand- 
ing the  bias  of  first  impressions,  that  he  will  prefer  it. 

In  the  same  MS.  you  will  find  a  sonnet  addressed  to 
yourself,  which  I  should  have  mentioned  before,  but  for  a 
reason  of  the  same  kind  as  kept  you  silent  on  the  subject  of 
yours.  I  am  not  a  little  concerned  that  you  continue  to 
suffer  from  morbid  feelings,  and  still  more  that  you  regard 
them  as  incurable.  .  .  .  But  this  I  can  confidently  say,  that 
poetry  and  the  poetic  spirit  will  either  help  you,  or  harm 
you,  as  you  use  them.  If  you  find  in  yourself  more  of  the 
latter  effect  than  of  the  former,  forswear  the  Muses,  and 
apply  tooth  and  nail  to  law,  to  mathematics,  to  mechanics, 
to  anything,  only  escape  from  your  insidious  foe.  But,  if 
you  are  benefited  by  your  intercourse  with  the  lyre,  then 
give  yourself  up  to  it,  with  the  enthusiasm  which  I  am  sure 
is  natural  to  you.  I  should  like  to  be  remembered  to  Mr 
Lappenberg,*  to  Mr  Hogg,  and  our  friends  in  Queen  Street, 
of  course.  Mr  Sharpe,  I  hope,  does  not  forget  me.  Adieu, 
most  faithfully,  and  with  great  respect. — Yours, 

WILLIAM  WORDSWOKTH." 

"  EYDAL  MOUNT,  Dec.  22,  1814.t 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — Your  account  of  yourself  distresses  me. 
Flee  from  your  present  abode.  If  you  resolve  on  going  to 
London,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  take  Westmoreland  in  your 
way.  You  can  make  a  trial  here,  and  should  it  not  answer, 
you  are  only  so  far  on  your  way  to  town.  .  .  . 

*  Mr  Lappenberg  translated  We  are  Seven,  To  a  Butterfly,  and  several 
others  of  Wordsworth's  poems  into  German. 

t  Memoirs  of  a  Literary  Veteran,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  149-151. 
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Your  first  position,  that  every  idea  which  passes  through 
a  poet's  mind  may  he  made  passionate,  and  therefore 
poetical,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand.  If  you  mean 
through  a  poet's  mind  when  in  a  poetical  mood,  the  words 
are  nothing  but  an  identical  proposition.  But  a  poet  must 
be  subject  to  a  thousand  thoughts  in  common  with  other 
men,  and  many  of  them  must,  I  suppose,  be  as  unsusceptible 
of  alliance  with  poetic  passion  as  the  thoughts  that  interest 
ordinary  men.  But  the  range  of  poetic  feeling  is  far  wider 
than  is  ordinarily  supposed,  and  the  furnishing  new  proofs 
of  this  fact  is  the  only  incontestible  demonstration  of 
genuine  poetic  genius.  Secondly,  "  The  moment  a  clear 
idea  of  any  kind  is  conceived,  it  ought  to  be  brought  out 
directly,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible,  without  a  view  to  any 
particular  style  of  language."  I  am  not  sure  that  I  com- 
prehend your  meaning  here.  Is  it  that  a  man's  thoughts 
should  be  noted  down  in  prose  ?  or  that  he  should  express 
them  in  any  kind  of  verse  that  they  most  easily  fall  into  ? 
I  think  it  well  to  make  brief  memoranda  of  our  most  inter- 
esting thoughts  in  prose ;  but  to  write  fragments  of  verse 
is  an  embarrassing  practice.  A  similar  course  answers  well 
in  painting,  under  the  name  of  studies ;  but  in  poetry  it  is 
apt  to  betray  a  writer  into  awkwardness,  and  to  turn  him 
out  of  his  course  for  the  purpose  of  lugging  on  these  ready- 
made  pieces  by  the  head  and  shoulders.  Or  do  you  simply 
mean,  that  such  thoughts  as  arise  in  the  process  of  com- 
position, should  be  expressed  in  the  first  words  that  offer 
themselves,  as  being  likely  to  be  most  energetic  and  natural  ? 
If  so,  this  is  not  a  rule  to  be  followed  without  cautious 
exceptions.  My  first  expressions  I  often  find  detestable;  and 
it  is  frequently  true  of  second  words,  as  of  second  thoughts, 
that  they  are  the  best.  I  entirely  accord  with  you  in  your 
third  observation,  that  we  should  be  cautious  not  to  waste 
our  lives  in  dreams  of  imaginary  excellence,  for  a  thousand 
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reasons,  and  not  the  least  for  this,  that  these  notions  of 
excellence  may  perhaps  be  erroneous,  and  then  our  inability 
to  catch  a  phantom  of  no  value  may  prevent  us  from 
attempting  to  seize  a  precious  substance  within  our  reach. 

When  your  letter  arrived,  I  was  in  the  act  of  reading  to 
Mrs  Wordsworth  your  Exile,  which  pleased  me  more,  I 
think,  than  anything  that  I  have  read  of  yours.  There  is, 
indeed,  something  of  c  mystification  '  about  it,  which  does 
not  enhance  its  value  with  me ;  but  it  is,  I  think,  in  many 
passages  delightfully  conceived  and  expressed.  I  was  par- 
ticularly charmed  with  the  seventeenth  stanza,  first  part. 
This  is  a  passage  which  I  shall  often  repeat  to  myself;  and 
I  assure  you  that,  with  the  exception  of  Burns  and  Cowper, 
there  is  very  little  of  recent  verse,  however  much  it  may 
interest  me,  that  sticks  to  my  memory  (I  mean  which  I  get 
by  heart).  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Mr  Hogg's  Badlew  (I  suppose  it  to  be  his)  I  could 
not  get  through.  There  are  two  pretty  passages — the  flight 
of  the  deer,  and  the  falling  of  the  child  from  the  rock  of 
Stirling,  though  both  are  a  little  outrd.  But  the  story 
is  coarsely  conceived,  and,  in  my  judgment,  as  coarsely 
executed;  the  style  barbarous,  and  the  versification  harsh 
and  uncouth.  Mr  Hogg  is  too  illiterate  to  write  in  any 
measure  or  style  that  does  not  savour  of  balladism.  This 
is  much  to  be  regretted ;  for  he  is  possessed  of  no  ordinary 
power. 

.  .  .  Do  not  imagine  that  my  principles  lead  me  to 
condemn  Scott's  method  of  pleasing  the  public,  or  that  I 
have  not  a  very  high  respect  for  his  various  talents  and 
extensive  attainments.  .  .  . — With  great  respect,  I  remain 
yours,  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH." 

Other  letters  written  to  Gillies  in  1815  and   1816  will 
be  given  in  asubsequent  chapter. 
II.  P 


CHAPTEK  XXVIII. 

THE  EXCURSION  :   VARIOUS  CORRESPONDENCE. 

BEFORE  Wordsworth  started  for  Scotland  in  July  1814,  he 
wrote  thus  to  Lord  Lonsdale : — 

"  EYDAL  MOUNT,  June  4, 1814. 

I  have  now  in  the  press,  and  almost  ready  for  publica- 
tion, a  portion  of  a  work  in  verse,  which  I  ask  permission 
to  inscribe  to  your  Lordship,  as  the  best  testimony  I  can 
give  of  my  respect  for  your  character,  and  in  gratitude  for 
particular  marks  of  favour  shown  to  myself. 

My  labour  is  yet  very  far  from  being  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion, but  if  this  specimen  receives  your  approbation,  I 
shall  cherish  a  hope  of  being  enabled,  at  some  future  period, 
to  request  the  same  honour  for  the  finished  poems,  &c. 

TJie  Excursion  was  published  in  July  1814  (in  quarto 
form),  with  a  dedicatory  Sonnet  to  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale, 
and  a  Preface,  explaining  the  design,  not  only  of  The  Excur- 
sion, but  of  the  larger  projected  work,  The  Recluse,  of  which 
The  Excursion  was  only  to  form  a  part.  (See  vol.  v.  of 
this  edition,  pp.  1-18.)  The  only  sentences  from  that 
Preface  which  need  reproduction  here  are  these :  "  Several 
years  ago,  when  the  Author  retired  to  his  native  mountains, 
with  the  hope  of  being  enabled  to  construct  a  literary  work 
that  might  live,  it  was  a  reasonable  thing  that  he  should 
take  a  review  of  his  own  mind,  and  examine  how  far  Nature 
and  Education  had  qualified  him  for  such  employment.  As 
subsidiary  to  this,  he  undertook  to  record  in  verse  the  origin 
and  progress  of  his  own  powers,  as  far  as  he  was  acquainted 
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with  them.  That  work,  addressed  to  a  dear  friend,  most 
distinguished  for  his  knowledge  and  genius,  and  to  whom 
the  author's  intellect  is  deeply  indebted,*  has  long  been 
finished ;  and  the  result  of  the  investigation  which  gave  rise 
to  it,  was  a  determination  to  compose  a  Philosophical  Poem, 
containing  views  of  Man,  Nature,  and  Society ;  and  to  be 
entitled  The  Recluse.  .  .  .  The  preparatory  poem  is  biogra- 
phical, and  the  two  works  have  the  same  kind  of  relation  to 
each  other,  if  he  may  so  express  himself,  as  the  ante-chapel 
has  to  the  body  of  a  Gothic  church.  Continuing  this 
allusion,  he  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  his  Minor  Poems, 
which  have  been  long  before  the  public,  when  they  shall  be 
properly  arranged,  will  be  found  by  the  attentive  reader  to 
have  such  connection  with  the  main  work  as  may  give 
them  claim  to  be  likened  to  the  little  cells,  oratories,  and 
sepulchral  recesses,  ordinarily  included  in  these  edifices." 

On  August  13,  Henry  Crabb  Robinson  wrote  in  his 
Diary : — 

"...  I  stole  out  of  the  theatre  to  call  on  Madge,  at 
whose  apartments  I  found  the  new  great  poem  of  Words- 
worth, The  Excursion.  I  could  only  look  into  the  preface, 
and  read  a  few  extracts  with  M.  It  is  a  poem  of  formid- 
able size,  and  I  fear  too  mystical  to  be  popular.  But  it 
will,  however,  put  an  end  to  the  sneers  of  those  who 
consider  him,  or  affect  to  consider  him,  as  a  puerile  writer, 
who  attempts  only  little  things.  But  it  will  draw  on  him 
the  imputation  of  dulness  possibly  ;  still,  it  will,  I  trust, 
strengthen  the  zeal  of 'his  few  friends.  My  anxiety  is  great 
to  read  it.  ..." 

As  giving  a  sample  of  the  contemporary  verdicts  on  Tlie 
Excursion  when  it  first  appeared,  I  may  quote  further  from 
Eobinson's  Diary. 

*  This  was  written  in  1814.     It  is  significant  after  what  we  know  of  the 
clouds  and  shadows  of  the  years,  1810-12. 
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"loth  Oct.  1814. — .  .  .  I  read  The  Examiners  for  the 
last  three  months.  They  contain  an  excellent  review  of 
Wordsworth's  poem  by  Hazlitt,  excepting  from  this  praise 
some  very  coarse  and  cynical  remarks  on  a  country  life,  in 
which  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  Lakes  are  designed  as 
more  ignorant  and  worthless  than  the  lower  classes  elsewhere. 
Hazlitt  delights  in  bidding  defiance  to  common  opinion ;  and 
there  is  a  twist  about  either  his  head  or  heart  which  gives  a 
perverse  turn  to  even  his  ablest  writings.  .  .  . 

25th  Oct.,  Cambridge. — .  .  .  Dined  with  Mr  Tillbrook  of 
Peterhouse.  He  is  an  admirer  of  Wordsworth.  He  says 
that  Wilson,  the  poet,  assured  him  that  Jeffrey,  the  Edin- 
burgh Eeviewer,  declared  to  him  that  he  is  a  great  admirer 
of  Wordsworth ;  and  that  he  had  attacked  him,  not  because 
he  himself  thinks  lowly  of  him,  but  because  the  public 
think  highly  of  him.  I  had  heard  a  similar  tale  before, 
but  never  on  such  good  authority.  Jeffrey  further  asked 
Wilson  to  introduce  him  to  Wordsworth,  which  Wilson 
refused  doing.  Wilson  and  Jeffrey  are  friends,  and  the  Isle 
of  Palms  was  sent  to  him  in  MS.,  with  an  offer  to  omit  any- 
thing that  might  be  offensive.  It  seems  strange  to  me  that 
any  sincere  admirer  and  disciple  of  Wordsworth  should 
suffer  such  an  elevation  of  himself  at  his  master's  expense. 

Nov.  2nd. — Sat  at  home  this  evening  reading  Words- 
worth's Excursion.  I  have  yet  read  but  little  of  this  exquisite 
work.  I  have,  however,  already  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 
for  other  reasons  as  unpopular  as  his  other  works ;  and  that 
it  will  be  highly  admired  by  his  former  admirers.  .  .  . 

IQth.  — .  .  .  The  conclusion  of  the  fourth  book  of 
Wordsworth's  poem  transcendently  beautiful.  .  .  .  Lamb 
has  written  a  review  of  W.'s  poem  for  the  Quarterly  Review, 
which  he  says  would  have  been  fit  for  the  first  review,  but 
will  not  do  after  others.  .  .  . 

23rd. — Finished  this  week  Wordsworth's  poem.  .  .  .  The 
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wisdom  and  high  moral  character  of  the  work  are  beyond 
anything  similar  that  I  am  acquainted  with ;  and  the  spirit 
of  the  poem  flags  much  less  frequently  than  might  be  appre- 
hended. There  are  passages  which  run  heavily,  tales  which 
are  prolix,  and  reasonings  which  are  spun  out,  but  in  general 
the  narratives  are  exquisitely  tender.  That  of  the  country 
parson,  who  retains  in  solitude  the  feelings  of  high  society, 
whose  vigour  of  mind  is  unconquerable,  and  who  even  after 
the  death  of  his  wife  in  solitude  and  wretchedness,  appears 
able  for- a  short  time  to  bear  up  against  desolation  by  the 
powers  of  his  native  temperament,  is  most  delightful. 
Among  the  discussions,  that  on  manufactures,  in  the  Eighth 
Book,  is  admirably  managed ;  and  forms  in  due  subordination 
to  the  incomparable  Fourth  Book  one  of  the  chief  excellences 
of  the  Poem.  W.  has  succeeded  better,  in  light  and 
elegant  painting,  in  this  poem  than  in  any  other.  His 
Hanoverian  and  Jacobite  are  very  sweet  pictures. 

Dec.  19th. — .  .  .  Took  tea  with  the  Elaxmans,  and 
read  to  them  some  passages  out  of  Wordsworth's  Excursion. 
.  .  .  Flaxman  took  umbrage  at  some  mystical  expressions 
in  the  preface,  in  which  W.  talks  of  seeing  Jehovah  un- 
alarmed.  'If  my  brother  had  written  that/  said  F.,  'I 
should  say,  Burn  it ; '  but  he  admitted  that  W.  could  not 
mean  anything  impious  in  it.  Indeed  I  was  unable,  and  am 
still,  to  explain  the  passage,  and  Lamb's  explanation  is  un- 
satisfactory, viz.,  that  there  are  deeper  sufferings  in  the  mind 
of  man  than  in  any  imagined  hell.  If  W.  means  to  say  that 
all  notions  as  to  personality  in  God,  as  well  as  the  locality  of 
hell,  are  but  attempts  to  individualise  notions  concerning  the 
mind,  he  will  be  much  more  of  a  metaphysical  philosopher 
'  nach  deutscher  Art,'  than  I  had  any  conception  of.  And 
yet  this  otherwise  glorious  and  magnificent  fragment  tends 
thitherwards,  as  far  as  I  can  discern  any  tendency  in  it. 

Jan.   3,  1815. — The  Excursion,  on  the  second  perusal, 
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gratified  me  still  more  than  the  first,  and  my  own  impres- 
sions were  not  removed  by  the  various  criticisms  I  about 
this  time  became  acquainted  with.  I  read  to  Mrs  W. 
Pattisson  the  Eclectic  Eeview.  It  is  a  highly  encomiastic 
article,  rendering  ample  justice  to  the  poetical  talents  of 
the  author,  but  very  reasonably  raising  a  doubt  as  to  the 
religious  character  of  the  poem.  It  is  pointedly  insinuated 
that  Nature  is  a  sort  of  God  throughout,  and  consistently 
with  the  Calvinistic  orthodoxy  of  the  reviewer,  the  lament- 
able error  of  representing  a  love  of  Nature  as  a  sort  of 
purifying  state  of  mind,  and  the  study  of  Nature  as  a 
sanctifying  process,  is  emphatically  pointed  out.  .  .  .  Mrs 
W.  P.  further  objected  to  a  want  of  sensibility,  or,  rather, 
passion,  and  she  even  maintained  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  I  admired  him  so  much  is  that  I  never  was  in  love ! 
We  disputed  on  this  head,  and  it  was  at  last  agreed  between 
us  that  Wordsworth  has  no  power,  because  he  has  no 
inclination,  to  describe  the  passion  of  an  unsuccessful  lover ! 
.  .  .  Mrs  W.  P.  allowed  him  to  possess  sensibility,  but  a 
sensibility  extended  over  a  great  number  of  objects  even 
inanimate,  and  not  concentrated  in  the  nearest,  and  best 
objects  of  affection. 

We  also  read  the  Edinburgh  Eeview  of  the  Poem.  It  is 
a  very  severe  and  contemptuous  article.  W.  is  treated  as 
incurable,  and  the  charges  are  run  with  great  vivacity  in 
the  old  keys — affectation,  bad  taste,  mysticism.  He  is 
reproached  with  having  written  more  feebly  than  before. 
Some  of  the  blows  will  have  effect,  I  fear,  but  not  all.  A 
ludicrous  statement  of  the  story  is  given,  which  will  not 
impose  on  many;  for  Homer,  or  the  Bible,  might  be  so 
represented.  There  is  little  novelty  in  the  attack  on 
Wordsworth,  and  it  will  do  little  mischief  among  those  who 
are  already  acquainted  with  the  Edinburgh  Review  articles ; 
but  it  will  close  up  the  eyes  of  many  who  might  otherwise 
have  recovered  their  sight. 
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Perhaps,  after  all,  The  Excursion  will  leave  Mr  Words- 
worth's admirers  and  contemners  where  they  were.  Each 
will  be  furnished  with  instances  of  excellence  and  deformity 
to  strengthen  his  own  persuasions.  Certainly  I  could  wish 
for  a  somewhat  clearer  development  of  the  author's  opinions, 
for  the  retrenchment  of  some  of  the  uninteresting  inter- 
locutory matter,  for  the  exclusion  of  one  tale,  the  angry  and 
avaricious  and  unkind  woman,  and  curtailments  in  most  of 
the  other  narratives.  But  with  these  deductions  from  the 
worth  of  the  Poem,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  place  it  among  the 
noblest  works  of  the  human  intellect ;  and  to  me  it  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful.  What  is  good  is  of  the  best  kind  of 
goodness,  and  the  passages  are  not  few  which  place  the 
author  on  a  level  with  Milton.  It  is  true  W.  is  not  an  epic 
poet ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  what  lives  in  the  hearts  of 
readers  from  the  works  of  Milton  is  also  not  the  epic  poem. 
Milton's  story  has  merit  unquestionably,  but  it  is  rather 
a  lyric  than  an  epic  narrative.  Wordsworth  is  purely 
and  exclusively  a  lyric  poet  in  the  extended  use  of  that 
term."  * 

Of  TJie  Excursion  Southey  wrote  thus  to  Bernard  Barton 
from  Keswick,  Dec.  19,  1814  :— 

"  MY  DEAE  SIR, — .  .  .  Wordsworth's  residence  and  mine 
are  fifteen  miles  asunder, -a  sufficient  distance  to  preclude 
any  frequent  interchange  of  visits.  I  have  known  him 
nearly  twenty  years,  and,  for  about  half  that  time,  intimately. 
The  strength  and  the  character  of  his  mind  you  see  in  The 
Excursion,  and  his  life  does  not  belie  his  writings ;  for,  in 
every  relation  of  life,  and  every  point  of  view,  he  is  a  truly 

*  Referring  to  Crabb  Robinson's  .Diary,  may  I  be  allowed  to  express  the 
hope  that  the  admirable  critical  estimates  which  he  passes  on  Goethe's 
works  (as  they  successively  appeared),  and  on  many  others  of  his  illustrious 
contemporaries,  will  some  day  be  published  ? 
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exemplary  and  admirable  man.  In  conversation  he  is 
powerful  beyond  any  of  his  contemporaries;  and,  as  a 

poet, I   speak  not  from  the  partiality   of  friendship,  nor 

because  we  have  been  so  absurdly  held  up  as  both  writing 
upon  one  concerted  system  of  poetry,  but  with  the  most 
deliberate  exercise  of  impartial  judgment  whereof  I  am 
capable,  when  I  declare  my  full  conviction  that  posterity 
will  rank  him  with  Milton.  .  .  . — Believe  me,  yours  with 
sincere  respect,  EGBERT  SOUTHEY."  * 

On  Dec.  24,  1814,  Southey  wrote  to  Walter  Scott: 
"Jeffrey,  I  hear,  has  written  what  his  admirers  call  a 
crushing  review  of  The  Excursion.  He  might  as  well  seat 
himself  upon  Skiddaw,  and  fancy  he  had  crushed  the 
mountain.  I  heartily  wish  Wordsworth  may  one  day 
meet  him,  and  lay  him  alongside  yardarm  and  yardarm  in 
argument." 

The  following  letter  of  Southey  to  Chauncey  Hare 
Townsend  has  an  equal  interest  with  the  last : — 

"  KESWICK,  August  17,  1816.t 

MY  DEAR  CHAUNCEY, — .  .  .  There  is  a  paper  of  mine  in 
the  last  Quarterly,  upon  the  means  of  bettering  the  condition 
of  the  poor.  You  will  be  interested  by  a  story  which  it 
contains  of  an  old  woman  upon  Exmoor.  In  Wordsworth's 
blank-verse  it  would  go  to  every  heart.  Have  you  read 
The  Excursion  ?  and  have  you  read  the  collection  of  Words- 
worth's other  poems,  in  two  octavo  volumes  ?  If  you  have 
not,  there  is  a  great  pleasure  in  store  for  you.  I  am  no 
blind  admirer  of  Wordsworth,  and  can  see  where  he  has 
chosen  subjects  which  are  unworthy  in  themselves,  and 
where  the  strength  of  his  imagination  and  of  his  feeling  is 

*  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Robert  Southey,  vol.  iv.,  p.  91. 
,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  193-195. 
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directed  upon  inadequate  objects.  Notwithstanding  these 
faults,  and  their  frequent  occurrence,  it  is  by  the  side  of 
Milton  that  Wordsworth  will  have  his  station  awarded  him 
by  posterity.  God  bless  you  !  E.  S." 

Five  letters  written  by  Charles  Lamb  to  Wordsworth  in 
the  years  1814  and  1815,  referring  both  to  Tlu  Excursion 
and  Lamb's  review  of  it  in  The  Quarterly,  and  to  other  poems 
of  Wordsworth,  are  as  instructive  as  the  letters  of  Southey 
just  quoted.  These  letters  have  been  already  published,  and 
will  be  found,  both  in  the  Final  Memorials  of  Charles  Lamb, 
by  Sergeant  Talfourd,  and  in  the  admirable  edition  of  LamVs 
Letters,  by  Canon  Ainger ;  but  their  reproduction  here  will 
give  unity  to  the  life  of  Wordsworth.  The  special  interest 
in  these  letters  of  Lamb's  is  not  their  insight,  or  their 
humour,  or  even  their  delicate  enthusiasm,  but  their  dis- 
closure of  the  way  in  which  Lamb's  criticism  of  The  Excursion 
was  mangled  and  travestied  by  Gifford. 

Lamb  wrote  thus  to  Wordsworth  on  receiving  The  Excur- 
sion : — 

"  August  14,  1814.* 

DEAR  WORDSWORTH, — I  cannot  tell  you  how  pleased  I 
was  at  the  receipt  of  the  great  armful  of  poetry  which  you 
have  sent  me ;  and  to  get  it  before  the  rest  of  the  world 
too  !  I  have  gone  quite  through  with  it,  and  was  thinking 
to  have  accomplished  that  pleasure  a  second  time  before  I 
wrote  to  thank  you,  but  M.  Burney  came  in  the  night  (while 
we  were  out)  and  made  holy  theft  of  it,  but  we  expect 
restitution  in  a  day  or  two.  It  is  the  noblest  conversa- 
tional poem  I  ever  read — a  day  in  Heaven.  The  part  (or 
rather  main  body)  which  has  left  the  sweetest  odour  on  my 

*  See  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb,  edited  by  Alfred  Ainger,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
271-2. 
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memory  (a  bad  term  for  the  remains  of  an  impression  so 
recent),  is  the  Tales  of  the  Churchyard ;  the  only  girl  among 
seven  brethren,  born  out  of  due  time,  and  not  duly  taken 
away  again  ;  the  deaf  man  and  the  blind  man ;  the  Jacobite 
and  the  Hanoverian,  whom  antipathies  reconcile;  the 
Scarron-entry  of  the  rusticating  parson  upon  his  solitude  ;— 
these  were  all  new  to  me  too.  My  having  known  the  story 
of  Margaret  (at  the  beginning),  a  very  old  acquaintance,  even 
as  long  back  as  when  I  saw  you  first  at  Stowey,  did  not 
make  her  reappearance  less  fresh.  I  don't .  know  what  to 
pick  out  of  this  best  of  books  upon  the  best  subjects  for 
partial  naming.  That  gorgeous  sunset  is  famous  ;  *  I  think  it 
must  have  been  the  identical  one  we  saw  on  Salisbury 
Plain  five  years  ago,  that  drew  Phillips  from  the  card-table, 
where  he  had  sat  from  rise  of  that  luminary  to  its  unequalled 
set;  but  neither  he  nor  I  had  gifted  eyes  to  see  those 
symbols  of  common  things  glorified,  such  as  the  prophets 
saw  them  in  that  sunset — the  wheel,  the  potter's  clay,  the 
wash-pot,  the  wine-press,  the  almond-tree  rod,  the  baskets 
of  figs,  the  fourfold  visaged  head,  the  throne,  and  Him  that 
sat  thereon. 

One  feeling  I  was  particularly  struck  with,  as  what  I 
recognised  so  very  lately  at  Harrow  Church  on  entering  in 
it  after  a  hot  and  secular  day's  pleasure,  the  instantaneous 
coolness  and  calming,  almost  transforming  properties  of  a 
country  church  just  entered ;  a  certain  fragrance  which  it 
has,  either  from  its  holiness,  or  being  kept  shut  all  the  week, 
or  the  air  that  is  ...  pure  country,  exactly  what  you 
have  reduced  into  words;  but  I  am  feeling  that  which 
I  cannot  express.  Reading  your  lines  about  it  fixed  me  for 
a  time,  a  monument  in  Harrow  Church.  Do  you  know  it  ? 
with  its  fine  long  spire,  white  as  washed  marble,  to  be  seen, 

*  See  The  Excursion,  Book  ii.,  vol.  v.,  pp.  102-3. 
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by  vantage  of  its  high  site,  as  far  as  Salisbury  spire  itself 
almost. 

I  shall  select  a  day  or  two,  very  shortly,  when  I  am  cool- 
est in  brain,  to  have  a  steady  second  reading,  which  I  feel 
will  lead  to  many  more,  for  it  will  be  a  stock  book  with  me 
while  eyes  or  spectacles  shall  be  lent  me.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  noble  matter  about  mountain  scenery,  yet  not  so 
much  as  to  overpower  and  discountenance  a  poor  Londoner 
or  south-countryman  entirely,  though  Mary  seems  to  have 
felt  it  occasionally  a  little  too  powerfully,  for  it  was  her 
remark  during  reading  it,  that  by  your  system  it  was  doubt- 
ful whether  a  liver  in  towns  had  a  soul  to  be  saved.  She 
almost  trembled  for  that  invisible  part  of  us  in  her.  ..." 

"1814.* 

DEAR  WORDSWORTH, — I  told  you  my  review  was  a  very 
imperfect  one.  But  what  you  will  see  in  the  Quarterly  is  a 
spurious  one,  which  Mr  Baviad  Gifford  has  palmed  upon  it 
for  mine.  I  never  felt  more  vexed  in  my  life  than  when  I 
read  it.  I  cannot  give  you  an  idea  of  what  he  has  done  to 
it,  out  of  spite  at  me,  because  he  once  suffered  me  to  be 
called  a  lunatic  in  his  Eeview.  The  language  he  has  altered 
throughout.  Whatever  inadequateness  it  had  to  its  subject, 
it  was,  in  point  of  composition,  the  prettiest  piece  of  prose  I 
ever  writ :  and  so  my  sister  (to  whom  alone  I  read  the  MS.) 
said.  That  charm,  if  it  had  any,  is  all  gone :  more  than  a 
third  of  the  substance  is  cut  away,  and  that  not  all  from  one 
place,  but  passim,  so  as  to  make  utter  nonsense.  Every 
warm  expression  is  changed  for  a  nasty  cold  one. 

I  have  not  the  cursed  alteration  by  me ;  I  shall  never 
look  at  it  again;  but  for  a  specimen,  I  remember  I  had 
said  the  poet  of  the  Excursion  '  walks  through  common 

*  The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb,  vol.  i.,  pp.  280-282. 
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forests  as  through  some  Dodona  or  enchanted  wood,  and 
every  casual  bird  that  flits  upon  the  boughs,  like  that 
miraculous  one  in  Tasso,  but  in  language  more  piercing  than 
any  articulate  sounds,  reveals  to  him  far  higher  love-lays.' 
It  is  now  (besides  half-a-dozen  alterations  in  the  same  half- 
dozen  lines),  'but  in  language  more  intelligent  reveals  to 
him,' — that  is  one  I  remember. 

But  that  would  have  been  little,  putting  his  damn'd  shoe- 
maker phraseology  (for  he  was  a  shoemaker)  instead  of 
mine,  which  has  been  tinctured  with  better  authors  than  his 
ignorance  can  comprehend ; — for  I  reckon  myself  a  dab  at 
prose  ; — verse  I  leave  to  my  betters  :  God  help  them,  if  they 
are  to  be  so  reviewed  by  friend  and  foe  as  you  have  been 
this  quarter  !  I  have  read,  '  It  won't  do.'  But  worse  than 
altering  words;  he  has  kept  a  few  members  only  of  the 
part  I  had  done  best,  which  was  to  explain  all  I  could  of 
your  '  Scheme  of  Harmonies,'  as  I  had  ventured  to  call  it, 
between  the  external  universe  and  what  within  us  answers 
to  it.  To  do  this  I  had  accumulated  a  good  many  short 
passages,  rising  in  length  to  the  end,  weaving  in  the  extracts 
as  if  they  came  in  as  a  part  of  the  text  naturally,  not  intrud- 
ing them  as  specimens.  Of  this  part  a  little  is  left,  but  so 
as,  without  conjuration,  no  man  could  tell  what  I  was  driv- 
ing at.  A  proof  of  it  you  may  see  (though  not  judge  of  the 
whole  of  the  injustice)  by  these  words.  I  had  spoken  some- 
thing about  '  natural  methodism ;'  and  after  follows,  '  and 
'therefore  the  tale  of  Margaret  should  have  been  postponed' 
(I  forget  my  words,  or  his  words) ;  now  the  reasons  for  post- 
poning it  are  as  deducible  from  what  goes  before  as  they  are 
from  the  104th  Psalm.  The  passage  whence  I  deduced  it 
has  vanished,  but  clapping  a  colon  before  a  therefore  is 
always  reason  enough  for  Mr  Baviad  Gifford  to  allow  to  a 
reviewer  that  is  not  himself.  I  assure  you  my  complaints 
are  well  founded.  I  know  how  sore  a  word  altered  makes 
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one;  but,  indeed,  of  this  review  the  whole  complexion  is 
gone.  I  regret  only  that  I  did  not  keep  a  copy.  I  am  sure 
you  would  have  been  pleased  with  it,  because  I  have  been 
feeding  my  fancy  for  some  months  with  the  notion  of  pleas- 
ing you.  Its  imperfection  or  inadequateness  in  size  and 
method  I  knew ;  but  for  the  writing  part  of  it  I  was  fully 
satisfied;  I  hoped  it  would  make  more  than  atonement. 
Ten  or  twelve  distinct  passages  come  to  my  mind,  which  are 
gone;  and  what  is  left  is,  of  course,  the  worse  for  their 
having  been  there  ;  the  eyes  are  pulled  out,  and  the  bleeding 
sockets  are  left. 

I  read  it  at  Arch's  shop  with  my  face  burning  with  vexa- 
tion secretly,  with  just  such  a  feeling  as  if  it  had  been  a 
review  written  against  myself,  making  false  quotations  from 
me.  But  I  am  ashamed  to  say  so  much  about  a  short  piece. 
How  are  you  served !  and  the  labours  of  years  turned  into 
contempt  by  scoundrels ! 

But  I  could  not  but  protest  against  your  taking  that 
thing  as  mine.  Every  pretty  expression  (I  know  there  were 
many),  every  warm  expression  (there  was  nothing  else),  is 
vulgarised  and  frozen.  But  if  they  catch  me  in  their  camps 
again,  let  them  spitchcock  me  !  They  had  a  right  to  do  it, 
as  no  name  appears  to  it ;  and  Mr  Shoemaker  Gifford,  I 
suppose,  never  waived  a  right  he  had  since  he  commenced 
author.  God  confound  him  and  all  caitiffs  !  C.  L." 

"  August  29,  1814.* 

MY  DEAR  W.  .  .  .  I  reclaimed  your  book,  which  Hazlitt 
has  uncivilly  kept,  only  two  days  ago,  and  have  made 
shift  to  read  it  again  with  shattered  brain.  It  does  not 
lose — rather  some  parts  have  come  out  with  a  prominence  I 
did  not  perceive  before — but  such  was  my  aching  head 
yesterday  (Sunday),  that  the  book  was  like  a  mountain 

*  The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb,  vol.  i.,  p.  276. 
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landscape  to  one  that  should  walk  on  the  edge  of  a  preci- 
pice ;  I  perceive  beauty  dizzily The  unlucky  reason 

of  the  detention  of  The  Excursion  was  Hazlitt.  .  .  .  M.  Burney 
borrowed  it  for  him,  and  ...  I  only  got  it  on  Friday.  His 
remarks  had  some  vigour  in  them ;  particularly  something 
about  an  old  ruin  being  too  modern  for  your  Primeval  Nature, 
and  about  a  lichen.  I  forget  the  passage,  but  the  whole 
wore  a  slovenly  air  of  despatch.  That  objection  which  M. 
Burney  had  imbibed  from  him  about  Voltaire,  I  explained 
to  M.  B.  (or  tried)  exactly  on  your  principle  of  its  being  a 
characteristic  speech.*  That  it  was  no  settled  comparative 
estimate  of  Voltaire  with  any  of  his  own  tribe  of  buffoons — 
no  injustice,  even  if  you  spoke  it,  for  I  dared  say  you  never 
could  relish  Candide.  I  know  I  tried  to  get  through  it 
about  a  twelvemonth  since,  and  couldn't  for  the  dulness. 
Now  I  think  I  have  a  wider  range  in  buffoonery  than  you. 
Too  much  toleration  perhaps.  .  .  . 

I  keep  writing  on.  ...  My  left  arm  reposes  on  The  Excur- 
sion. I  feel  what  it  would  be  in  quiet.  It  is  now  a  sealed 
book." 

[1815.] 

"DEAR  WORDSWORTH,  t — You  have  made  me  very  proud 
with  your  successive  book  presents.  I  have  been  carefully 
through  the  two  volumes,  to  see  that  nothing  was  omitted 
which  used  to  be  there.  I  think  I  miss  nothing  but  a  char- 
acter in  the  antithetic  manner,  J  which  I  do  not  know  why 
you  left  out, — the  moral  to  the  boys'  building  the  giant,§  the 
omission  whereof  leaves  it,  in  my  mind,  less  complete, — and 
one  admirable  line  gone  (or  something  come  instead  of  it), 
"  the  stone-chat,  and  the  glancing  sand-piper,"  ||  which  was  a 

*  Compare  The  Excursion,  Book  ii.,  vol.  v.,  p.  84. 

t  The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb,  vol.  i.,  p.  283. 

£  See  A  Character,  vol.  ii.,  p.  199. 

§  See  Rural  Architecture,  vol.  ii.,  p.  190. 

II  See  The  Yew-tree  Seat,  vol.  i.,  p.  106. 
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line  quite  alive.  I  demand  these  at  your  hand.  I  am  glad 
that  you  have  not  sacrificed  a  verse  to  those  scoundrels.  I 
would  not  have  had  you  offer  up  the  poorest  rag  that  lin- 
gered upon  the  strip t  shoulders  of  little  Alice  Fell,  to  have 
atoned  all  their  malice ;  I  would  not  have  given  'em  a  red 
cloak  to  save  their  souls.  I  am  afraid  lest  that  substi- 
tution of  a  shell  (a  flat  falsification  of  the  history)  for  the 
household  implement,  as  it  stood  at  first,  was  a  kind  of  tub 
thrown  out  to  the  beast,  or  rather  thrown  out  for  him. 
The  tub  was  a  good  honest  tub  in  its  place,  and  nothing 
could  fairly  be  said  against  it.  You  say  you  made  the 
alteration  for  the  '  friendly  reader,'  but  the  '  malicious ' 
will  take  it  to  himself.  Damn  'em  if  you  give 'em  an  inch, 
&c.  The  Preface  is  noble,  and  such  as  you  should  write. 
I  wish  I  could  set  my  name  to  it,  Imprimatur, — but  you 
have  set  it  there  yourself,  and  I  thank  you.  I  would 
rather  be  a  door-keeper  in  your  margin,  than  have  their 
proudest  text  swelling  with  my  eulogies.  The  poems  in  the 
volumes,  which  are  new  to  me,  are  so  much  in  the  old  tone, 
that  I  hardly  received  them  as  novelties.  Of  those  of 
which  I  had  no  previous  knowledge,  the  '  Four  Yew  Trees/ 
and  the  mysterious  company  which  you  have  assembled 
there,  most  struck  me — 'Death  the  Skeleton,  and  Time  the 
Shadow.'  It  is  a  sight  not  for  every  youthful  poet  to  dream 
of ;  it  is  one  of  the  last  results  he  must  have  gone  thinking 
on  for  years  for.  Zaodamia  is  a  very  original  poem ;  I 
mean  original  with  reference  to  your  own  manner.  You 
have  nothing  like  it.  I  should  have  seen  it  in  a  strange 
place,  and  greatly  admired  it,  but  not  suspected  its  deriva- 
tion  

I  am  almost  sorry  that  you  printed  extracts  from  those 
first  poems/   or  that   you  did  not  print  them  at  length. 

*  An  Evening  Walk,  and  Descriptive  Sketches. 
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They  do  not  read  to  me  as  they  do  altogether.  Besides,  they 
have  diminished  the  value  of  the  original,  which  I  possess 
as  a  curiosity.  I  have  hitherto  kept  them  distinct  in  my 
mind  as  referring  to  a  particular  period  of  your  life.  All 
the  rest  of  your  poems  are  so  much  of  a  piece,  they  might 
have  been  written  in  the  same  week  ;  these  decidedly  speak 
of  an  earlier  period.  They  tell  more  of  what  you  had  been 
reading.  We  were  glad  to  see  the  poems  'by  a  female 
friend.'  The  one  on  the  Wind  is  masterly,  but  not  new  to 
us.  Being  only  three,  perhaps  you  might  have  clapt  a  D. 
at  the  comer,  and  let  it  have  past  as  a  printer's  mark  to  the 
uninitiated,  as  a  delightful  hint  to  the  better  instructed.  As 
it  is,  expect  a  formal  criticism  on  the  poems  of  your  female 
friend,  and  she  must  expect  it.  ...  C.  LAMB." 

[1815.] 

"  Excuse  this  maddish  letter ;  I  am  too  tired  to  write  in 
formd. 

DEAR  WORDSWORTH,* — The  more  I  read  of  your  two  last 
volumes,  the  more  I  feel  it  necessary  to  make  my  acknow- 
ledgments for  them  in  more  than  one  short  letter.  The 
Night  Piece,  to  which  you  refer  me,  I  meant  fully  to  have 
noticed ;  but,  the  fact  is,  I  come  so  fluttering  and  languid 
from  business,  tired  with  thoughts  of  it,  frightened  with  the 
fears  of  it,  that  when  I  get  a  few  minutes  to  sit  down  to 
scribble  (an  action  of  the  hand  now  seldom  natural  to  me — 
I  mean  voluntary  pen-work)  I  lose  all  presential  memory  of 
what  I  had  intended  to  say.  .  .  .  So  I  meant  to  mention 
Yarrow  Visited,  with  that  stanza,  c  But  thou,  that  didst 
appear  so  fair,'  than  which  I  think  no  lovelier  stanza 
can  be  found  in  the  wide  world  of  poetry ;  yet  the  poem, 
on  the  whole,  seems  condemned  to  leave  behind  it  a  melan- 

*  The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb,  vol.  i.,  p.  286. 
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choly  of  imperfect  satisfaction,  as  if  you  had  wronged  the 
feeling  with  which,  in  what  preceded  it,  you  had  resolved 
never  to  visit  it,  and  as  if  the  Muse  had  determined,  in  the 
most  delicate  manner,  to  make  you,  and  scarce  make  you, 
feel  it.  Else,  it  is  far  superior  to  the  other,  which  has  but 
one  exquisite  verse  in  it,  the  last  but  one,  or  the  last  two ; 
this  is  all  fine,  except  perhaps  that  that  of  '  studious 
ease  and  generous  cares,'  has  a  little  tinge  of  the  less 
romantic  about  it.  Tlie  Farmer  of  Tilsbury  Vale  is  a 
charming  counterpart  to  Poor  Susan,  with  the  addition  of 
that  delicacy  towards  aberrations  from  the  strict  path,  which 
is  so  fine  in  the  c  Old  Thief  and  the  Boy  by  his  side,'  which 
always  brings  water  into  my  eyes.  Perhaps  it  is  the  worse 
for  being  a  repetition ;  '  Susan '  stood  for  the  representative 
of  poor  Eus  in  urbe.  There  was  quite  enough  to  stamp  the 
moral  of  the  thing  never  to  be  forgotten  ;  '  bright  volumes  of 
vapour,'  &c.  The  last  verse  of  Susan  was  to  be  got  rid  of, 
at  all  events.  It  threw  a  kind  of  dubiety  upon  Susan's 
moral  conduct.  Susan  is  a  servant  maid.  I  see  her 
trundling  her  mop,  and  contemplating  the  whirling  pheno- 
menon through  blurred  optics ;  but  to  term  her  '  a  poor 
outcast '  seems  as  much  as  to  say  that  poor  Susan  was  no 
better  than  she  should  be,  which  I  trust  was  not  what  you 
meant  to  express.  Eobin  Goodfellow  supports  himself  without 
that  stick  of  a  moral  which  you  have  thrown  away;  but 
how  I  can  be  brought  in  felo  de  omittendo  for  that  ending  to 
the  Boy-builders  is  a  mystery.  I  can't  say  positively  now, 
—I  only  know  that  no  line  oftener  or  readier  occurs 
than  that  '  Light-hearted  boys,  I  will  build  up  a  Giant  with 
you.'  It  comes  naturally,  with  a  warm  holiday,  and  the 
freshness  of  the  blood.  It  is  a  perfect  summer  amulet,  that 
I  tie  round  my  legs  to  quicken  their  motion  when  I  go  out 
a-maying.  (N.B.)  I  don't  often  go  out  a-maying ; — micst  is 
the  tense  with  me  now.  Do  you  take  the  pun  ?  Young 
II.  Q 
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Eomilly  is  divine ;  the  reasons  of  his  mother's  grief  being 
remediless.     I  never  saw  parental  love  carried  up  so  high, 
towering  above    the  other  loves.     Shakespeare    had   done 
something  for  the  filial,  in  Cordelia,  and,  by  implication,  for 
the  fatherly  too,  in  Lear's  resentment ;  he  left  it  for  you  to 
explore  the  depths  of  the  maternal  heart.     I  get  stupid,  and 
flat,  and  flattering ;  what's  the  use  of  telling  you  what  good 
things  you   have   written,  or — I  hope  I  may  add — that  I 
know  them   to  be  good  ?     Apropos — when  I  first  opened 
upon  the  just-mentioned  poem,  in  a  careless  tone,  I  said  to 
Mary,  as  if  putting  a  riddle,  '  What  is  good  for  a  bootless 
bene?'     To  which,  with  infinite  presence  of  mind  (as  the 
jest-book  has  it),  she  answered,  '  A  shoeless  pea.'     It  was 
the  first  joke  she  ever  made.     Joke  the  second  I  make. 
You  distinguish  well,  in  your  old  preface,  between  the  verses 
of  Dr  Johnson,  of  the  '  Man  in  the  Strand/  and  those  from 
'  The  Babes  in  the  Wood/     I  was  thinking,  whether  taking 
your  own  glorious  lines — 

And  from  the  love  which  was  in  her  soul 
For  her  youthful  Eomilly; 

which,  by  the  love  I  bear  my  own  soul,  I  think  have  no 
parallel  in  any,  the  best  old  ballads,  and  just  altering  them 
to—- 
And from  the  great  respect  she  felt 
For  Sir  Samuel  Romilly," 

would  not  have  explained  the  boundaries  of  prose  expres- 
sion and  poetic  feeling,  nearly  as  well.  Excuse  my  levity 
on  such  an  occasion.  I  never  felt  deeply  in  my  life  if  that 
poem  did  not  make  me  feel,  both  lately  and  when  I  read  it 
in  MS.  No  alderman  ever  longed  after  a  haunch  of  buck 
venison  more  than  I  for  a  spiritual  taste  of  that  White  Doe 
you  promise.  I  am  sure  it  is  superlative,  or  will  be  when 
drest,  i.e.,  printed.  All  things  read  raw  to  me  in  MS. ;  to 
compare  magna  parvis,  I  cannot  endure  my  own  writings 
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in  that  state.  The  only  one  which  I  think  would  not  very 
much  win  upon  me  in  print  is  Peter  Bell.  But  I  am  not 
certain.  You  ask  me  about  your  preface.  I  like  both  that 
and  the  supplement  without  an  exception.  The  account  of 
what  you  mean  by  imagination  is  very  valuable  to  me.  It 
will  help  me  to  like  some  things  in  poetry  better,  which  is 
a  little  humiliating  in  me  to  confess.  I  thought  I  could 
not  be  instructed  in  that  science  (I  mean  the  critical),  as  I 
once  heard  old  obscene,  beastly  Peter  Pindar,  in  a  dispute 
on  Milton,  say  he  thought  that  if  he  had  reason  to  value 
himself  upon  one  thing  more  than  another,  it  was  in 
knowing  what  good  verse  was.  Who  looked  over  your 
proof-sheets  and  left  ordebo  in  that  line  of  Virgil  ?  .  .  . — 
Yours,  dear  W.,  and  all  yours,  C.  LAMB." 

Short  extracts  from  other  two  of  Lamb's  letters,  though 
belonging  to  the  year  1816,  may  find  their  most  appropriate 
place  as  a  sequel  to  the  above. 

"April  9,  1816.* 

DEAK  WORDSWORTH, — Thanks  for  the  books  you  have 
given  me,  and  for  all  the  books  you  mean  to  give  me.  I 
will  bind  up  the  Political  Sonnets  and  Ode  according  to  your 
suggestion.  I  have  not  bound  the  poems  yet.  I  wait  till 
people  have  done  borrowing  them.  I  think  I  shall  get  a 
chain  and  chain  them  to  my  shelves,  more  Bodleiano,  and 
people  may  come  and  read  them  at  chain's  length.  For  of 
those  who  borrow,  some  read  slow ;  some  mean  to  read  but 
don't  read ;  and  some  neither  read  nor  mean  to  read,  but 
borrow  to  leave  you  an  opinion  of  their  sagacity. 

Tell  Mrs  W.  her  postscripts  are  always  agreeable.  They 
are  so  legible  too.  Your  manual-graphy  is  terrible,  dark 

*  The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb,  vol.  i.  p.  302. 
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as  Lycophron.  '  Likelihood/  for  instance,  in  thus  typified. 
...  I  should  not  wonder  if  the  constant  making  out  of 
such  paragraphs  is  the  cause  of  that  weakness  in  Mrs  W.'s 
eyes,  as  she  is  tenderly  pleased  to  express  it.  Dorothy,  I 
hear,  has  mounted  spectacles ;  so  you  have  deoculated  two 
of  your  dearest  relations  in  life.  Well,  God  bless  you,  and 
continue  to  give  you  power  to  write  with  a  finger  of  power 
upon  our  hearts  what  you  fail  to  impress,  in  corresponding 
lucidness,  upon  our  outward  eyesight !  .  .  . — Adieu, 

C.  LAMB." 

"ACCOUNTANT'S  OFFICE,  April  26,  1816.* 

DEAR  W., — .  .  .  Coleridge  is  absent  but  four  miles,  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  such  a  man  is  as  exciting  as  the  pre- 
sence of  fifty  ordinary  persons.  'Tis  enough  to  be  within 
the  whiff  and  wind  of  his  genius  for  us  not  to  possess  our 
souls  in  quiet.  If  I  lived  with  him,  or  the  Author  of  The 
Excursion,  I  should,  in  a  very  little  time,  lose  my  own 
identity,  and  be  dragged  along  in  the  current  of  other 
people's  thoughts,  hampered  in  a  net.  ...  C.  LAMB." 

Most  of  the  letters  written  by  "Wordsworth  in  1815  throw 
light  on  the  literary  works  he  had  in  hand,  on  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  his  friends,  and  on  his  opinions  upon  contemporary 
events. 

On  the  17th  February  1815,  he  wrote  thus  to  Mr  Gillies, 
the  friend  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  in  Scotland  three 
years  before : 

"BYDAL  MOUNT,  Feb.  17, 1815.* 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — .  .  .  One  of  my  engagements  has  been 
the  writing  of  an  additional  preface  and  a  supplementary 
essay  to  my  poems.  I  have  ordered  Longman  to  send  the 

*  The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb,  vol.  i.,  pp.  305-6. 

t  Memoirs  of  a  Literary  Veteran,  by  R.  P.  Gillies,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  154-157. 
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book  to  you  as  soon  as  printed.  .  .  .  You  will  find  a  few 
hits  at  certain  celebrated  names  of  Scotland — I  do  not  mean 
persons  now  living, — which  may  give  great  offence ;  yet  not 
much,  I  think,  to  you.  .  .  I  confess  I  much  prefer  the 
classical  model  of  Dr  Beattie  to  the  insupportable  slovenli- 
ness, and  neglect  of  syntax  and  grammar,  by  which  Hogg's 
writings  are  disfigured. 

...  You  advert  in  your  notes  to  certain  stores  of  High- 
land character,  incident,  and  manners;  which  have  been  but 
slightly  touched  upon.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  collect 
these  as  materials  for  a  poetic  story,  which,  if  you  would  set 
yourself  to  work  in  good  earnest,  I  am  confident  you  could 
execute  with  effect  ?  Let  me  recommend  this  to  you,  or  to 
compose  a  romance  founded  on  some  one  of  the  many  works 
of  this  kind  that  exist,  as  Wieland  has  done  in  his  'Oberon;' 
not  that  I  should  advise  such  a  subject  as  he  has  chosen. 
You  have  an  ear,  and  you  have  a  command  of  diction,  a 
fluency  of  style,  and  I  wish,  as  your  friend,  that  you  would 
engage  in  some  literary  labour  that  would  carry  you  out  of 
yourself,  and  be  the  means  of  delighting  the  well-judging 
part  of  the  world.  In  what  I  said  upon  the  setting  down 
thoughts  in  prose,  I  only  meant  briefly  as  memoranda  to 
prevent  their  being  lost.  It  is  unaccountable  to  me  how 
men  could  ever  proceed  as  Racine  (and  Alfieri,  I  believe,) 
used  to  do,  first  writing  their  plays  in  prose,  and  afterwards 
turning  them  into  verse.  It  may  answer  with  so  slavish  a 
language  and  so  enslaved  a  taste  as  the  French  have,  but 
with  us  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 

.  .  .  Let  me  know  if  you  continue  in  the  mind  of  trying 
the  effect  of  Westmoreland  air  upon  your  spirits.  Mr 
Wilson  has  a  charming  little  cottage  at  Elleray,  which, 
perhaps,  he  is  not  likely  to  make  use  of;  but  this  you 
would  find  very  lonely ;  and  it  is  several  miles  distant  from 
us.  I  fear  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  getting 
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lodgings  that  would  suit  you ;  but  the  trial  must  be  made. 
The  country  is  at  present  charming,  the  first  spring  flowers 
peeping  forth  in  the  gardens  wonderfully. 

I  hope  that  you  continue  to  like  The  Excursion.  I  hear 
good  news  of  it  from  many  quarters.  But  its  progress  to 
general  notice  must  be  slow. 

Have  you  read  Lucien  Bonaparte's  epic  ?  I  attempted 
it,  but  gave  in  at  the  sixth  canto,  being  pressed  for  time.  I 
shall,  however,  resume  the  labour,  if  opportunity  offers.  But 
the  first  three  stanzas  convinced  me  that  the  author  was  no 
poet.  Farewell !  Miss  Hutchinson  is  still  in  Wales.  Mrs 
Wordsworth  begs  her  best  regards. — Faithfully  yours, 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH." 

A  few  weeks  later  Wordsworth  wrote  thus  to  Thomas 
Poole,  Nether  Stowey  : — 

"  EYDAL  MOUNT,  AMBLESIDE, 
March  13,  1815. 

MY  DEAR  POOLE, — A  few  days  ago  I  was  at  Keswick, 
where  I  learned  that  Hartley  was  to  go  to  Oxford  about 
Easter.  Mrs  Coleridge  wished  me  to  write  to  you  and 
mention  this,  and  also  that  if  it  were  not  inconvenient  to 
you,  that  the  £10  which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  offer, 
would  be  convenient  at  this  time ;  as  she  has  not  the  means 
of  fitting  him  out,  and  she  does  not  like  to  apply  to  his 
uncles  in  the  first  instance.  He  is  to  go  to  Merton  College, 
where  his  cousins  or  uncles  (I  am  not  sure  which)  have 
procured  him  an  office,  the  title  of  it  Postmaster,  which  is 
to  bring  him  in  £50  per  annum,  which  with  his  uncle's 
£40,  Lady  B.'s  £30,  and  your  £10,  it  is  hoped  will  main- 
tain him.  Cottle  also  allows  £5  per  annum ;  if  more  be 
wanted,  Southey  and  I  must  contrive  to  advance  it.  I 
have  done  all  in  my  power  to  impress  upon  H.'s  mind  the 
necessity  of  not  trusting  vaguely  to  his  talents,  and  to  an 
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irregular  sort  of  knowledge,  however  considerable  it  may  ba 
in  some  particulars ;  and  of  applying  himself  zealously  and 
perseveringly  to  those  studies  which  the  University  points 
out  to  him.  His  prime  object  ought  to  be  to  gain  an 
independence ;  and  I  have  striven  to  place  this  truth  before 
his  understanding  in  the  clearest  point  of  view ;  and  I  took 
the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him  on  the  subject  in  the 
presence  of  his  uncle  Southey,  who  confirmed  and  enforced 
all  that  I  said.  So  that  if  good  advice  have  any  virtue  in 
it,  he  has  not  been  left  unfurnished  with  it.  Southey 
means  to  look  out  for  a  place  in  some  public  office  for 
Derwent ;  he  hopes  to  succeed  in  the  Exchequer  where  the 
situations  are  very  good.  Sara  has  made  great  progress  in 
Italian  under  her  mother ;  and  is  learning  French  and  Latin. 
She  is  also  instructed  in  music  by  Miss  Barker,  a  friend 
of  Southey's,  who  is  their  near  neighbour ;  so  that  should 
it  be  necessary  she  will  be  well  fitted  to  become  a  governess 
in  a  nobleman  or  gentleman's  family,  in  course  of  time ;  she 
is  remarkably  clever ;  and  her  musical  teacher  says  that  her 
progress  is  truly  astonishing.  Her  health  unfortunately  is 
but  delicate. 

It  was  my  intention  to  write  to  you  if  Mrs  C.  had  not 
requested  it,  and  I  am  happy  to  give  this  account  of  our 
friend's  children,  who  are  all  very  promising.  Nevertheless, 
I  have  some  fears  for  Hartley,  as  he  is  too  much  inclined  to 
the  eccentric.  But  it  is  our  duty  to  hope  for  the  best. 
Coleridge,  we  have  learnt,  is  still  with  the  Morgans,  but 
removed  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath  to  Colne  or  Cain 
in  Wiltshire.  His  friends  in  this  country  hear  nothing 
from  him  directly.  A  sister  of  my  wife's  who  was  staying 
at  Bath,  walked  over  to  call  upon  him,  but  found  the  family 
removed.  His  late  landlady  was  very  communicative,  and 
said  that  Mr  C.  used  to  talk  with  her  of  his  children,  and 
mentioned  that  his  eldest  was  going  to  college.  So  that 
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you  see  he  expects  the  thing  to  take  place;  though  he 
wished  to  put  it  off  when  you  conversed  with  him  on  the 
subject.  I  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  thriving  school.  I 
have  not  yet  seen  your  relation's  pamphlet  which  you 
recommend;  I  have  heard  it  praised  by  others,  and  shall 
procure  it. 

If  you  have  read  my  poem  The  Excursion,  you  will 
there  see  what  importance  I  attach  to  the  Madras  system. 
Next  to  the  art  of  printing,  it  is  the  noblest  invention  for 
the  improvement  of  the  human  species.  Our  population  in 
this  neighbourhood  is  not  sufficient  to  apply  it  on  a  large 
scale ;  but  great  benefit  has  been  derived  from  it  even  upon 
a  small  one.  If  you  have  read  my  poem,  I  should  like  to 
have  a  history  of  your  feelings  during  the  perusal,  and  your 
opinion  afterwards :  if  it  has  not  deeply  interested  you,  I 
should  fear  that  I  have  missed  my  aim  in  some  important 
particulars.  I  had  the  hope  of  pleasing  you  in  my  mind, 
during  the  composition  in  many  parts,  especially  those  in 
which  I  have  alluded  to  the  influence  of  the  manufacturing 
spirit ;  and  in  the  pictures,  in  the  last  book  but  one,  which 
I  have  given  of  boys  in  different  situations  in  life;  the 
manufacturer,  the  boy  of  the  yeomanry,  and  the  clergyman's 
and  gentleman's  son.  If  you  can  conscientiously  recommend 
this  expensive  work  to  any  of  your  wealthier  friends,  I  will 
thank  you,  as  I  wish  to  have  it  printed  in  a  cheaper  form, 
for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  it  in  its  present  shape. 
And  as  it  is  in  some  places  a  little  abstruse,  and  in  all 
serious,  without  any  of  the  modern  attractions  of  glittering 
style,  or  incident  to  provoke  curiosity,  it  cannot  be  expected 
to  make  its  way  without  difficulty,  and  it  is  therefore 
especially  incumbent  on  those  who  value  it  to  exert  them- 
selves in  its  behalf.  My  opinion  as  to  the  execution  of  the 
minor  parts  of  my  works  is  not  in  the  least  altered.  My 
poems  are  upon  the  point  of  being  republished,  in  two 
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vols.  octavo,  with  a  new  preface,  and  several  additions, 
though  not  any  pieces  of  length.  I  should  like  to  present 
you  with  a  copy  as  a  testimony  of  my  regard,  if  you  would 
let  me  know  where  you  wish  to  have  it  sent;  or  if  you 
could  call,  or  desire  anybody  to  call  for  it  at  Longmans. 
Pray  give  me  your  notions  upon  the  Corn  Laws;  what 
restricted  price  you  think  high  enough — some  one  seems 
indispensable. — Most  faithfully  yours, 

W.  WORDSWORTH." 

The  following  letter  to  Gillies  gives  Wordsworth's  earliest 
judgment  on  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

"  EYDAL  MOUNT,  April  25, 1815.* 

MY  DEAR  SiR,t — I  think  of  starting  for  London  in  a  few 
days  with  Mrs  Wordsworth,  and  as  I  wish  to  leave  home 
with  as  clear  a  conscience  as  I  can,  I  sit  down  to  atone  for 
one  of  my  offences  in  not  having  replied  sooner  to  your  kind 
letter.  .  .  . 

You  ought  to  have  received  my  two  volumes  of  poems 
long  before  this,  if  Longman  had  done  his  duty.  I  ordered 
a  copy  likewise  to  be  sent  to  Walter  Scott.  I  cannot  but 
flatter  myself  that  this  publication  will  interest  you.  The 
pains  which  I  have  bestowed  on  the  composition  can  never 
be  known  but  to  myself,  and  I  am  very  sorry  to  find,  on 
reviewing  the  work,  that  the  labour  has  been  able  to  do  so 
little  for  it.  You  mentioned  Guy  Mannering  in  your  last. 
I  have  read  it.  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  disappointed,  for 
there  is  very  considerable  talent  displayed  in  the  perform- 
ance, and  much  of  that  sort  of  knowledge  with  which  the 

*  So  it  is  dated  in  Gillies'  book  :  but  Wordsworth  was  then  in  London. 
The  month  was  probably  March.  The  mistake  may  be  either  Words- 
worth's, or  Gillies'. 

t  Memoirs  of  a  Literary  Veteran,  by  R,  P.  Gillies,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  157-160. 
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author's  mind  is  so  richly  stored.  But  the  adventures  I 
think  not  well  chosen,  or  invented ;  and  they  are  still  worse 
put  together ;  and  the  characters,  with  the  exception  of  Meg 
Merrilees,  excite  little  interest.  In  the  management  of  this 
lady,  the  author  has  shown  very  considerable  ability,  but 
with  that  want  of  taste,  which  is  universal  among  modern 
novels  of  the  Kadcliffe  school,  which  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, this  is.  I  allude  to  the  laborious  manner  in  which 
everything  is  placed  before  your  eyes  for  the  production  of 
picturesque  effect.  The  reader,  in  good  narration,  feels  that 
pictures  rise  up  before  his  sight,  and  pass  away  from  it 
unostentatiously,  succeeding  each  other.  But  when  they 
are  fixed  upon  an  easel  for  the  express  purpose  of  being 
admired,  the  judicious  are  apt  to  take  offence,  and  even  to 
turn  sulky  at  the  exhibitor's  officiousness.  But  these  novels 
are  likely  to  be  much  overrated  on  their  first  appearance, 
and  will  afterwards  be  as  much  undervalued.  Waverley 
heightened  my  opinion  of  Scott's  talents  very  considerably, 
and  if  Mannering  has  not  added  much,  it  has  not  taken 
much  away.  Infinitely  the  best  part  of  Waverley  is  the 
pictures  of  Highland  manners  at  Mac  Iver's  castle,  and  the 
delineation  of  his  character,  which  are  done  with  great  spirit. 
The  Scotch  baron,  and  all  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
exhibited,  are  too  peculiar  and  outre'.  Such  caricatures 
require  a  higher  condiment  of  humour  to  give  them  a  relish, 
than  the  author  of  Waverley  possesses.  .  .  . 

Excuse  this  dull  and  hasty  letter,  and  believe  me, — Most 
sincerely  yours,  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH." 

In  the  spring  of  1815  Wordsworth  was  in  London,  and 
the  following  account  of  Haydon's  taking  a  cast  of  his  face, 
and  of  the  judgment  which  the  artist  formed  of  the  poet's 
work,  has  an  interest  of  its  own. 
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"April  13£A,  1815.*  —  I  had  a  cast  made  yesterday  of 
Wordsworth's  face.  He  bore  it  like  a  philosopher.  John 
Scott  was  to  meet  him  at  breakfast,  and  just  as  he  came  in 
the  plaster  was  put  on.  Wordsworth  was  sitting  in  the 
other  room  in  my  dressing-gown,  with  his  hands  folded, 
sedate,  solemn,  and  still.  I  stepped  into  Scott  and  told  him 
as  a  curiosity  to  take  a  peep,  that  he  might  say  the  first 
sight  he  ever  had  of  so  great  a  poet  was  in  this  stage 
towards  immortality. 

I  opened  the  door  slowly,  and  there  he  sat,  innocent  and 
unconscious  of  our  plot,  in  mysterious  stillness  and  silence. 
When  he  was  relieved,  he  came  into  breakfast  with  his  usual 
cheerfulness,  and  delighted  us  by  his  bursts  of  inspiration. 
At  one  time  he  shook  us  both,  in  explaining  the  principles 
of  his  system,  his  views  of  man,  and  his  object  in  writing. 

Wordsworth's  faculty  is  in  describing  those  far-reaching 
and  intense  feelings,  and  glimmerings,  and  doubts,  and  fears, 
and  hopes  of  man,  as  referring  to  what  he  might  be  before 
he  was  born,  or  what  he  may  be  hereafter. 

He  is  a  great  being,  and  will  hereafter  be  ranked  as  one 
who  had  a  portion  of  the  spirit  of  the  mighty  ones,  especially 
Milton,  but  who  did  not  possess  the  power  of  using  that 
spirit  otherwise  than  with  reference  to  himself,  and  so  as  to 
excite  a  reflex  action  only  :  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  his  great 
characteristic. 

We  afterwards  called  on  Hunt,  and  as  Hunt  had  previ- 
ously attacked  him  and  had  now  reformed  his  opinions,  the 
meeting  was  interesting. 

Hunt  paid  him  the  highest  compliments,  and  told  him 
that  as  he  grew  wiser  and  got  older,  he  found  his  respect  for 
his  powers,  and  enthusiasm  for  his  genius  increase. 

Hunt  was  very  ill,  or  it  would  have  been  his  place  to 

*  Life  of  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon,  edited  by  Tom  Taylor,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
297-299. 
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have  called  on  Wordsworth.     Here,  again,  he  really  burst 
forth  with  burning  feelings  ;  I  never  heard  him  so  eloquent 

before. 

I  afterwards  sauntered  along  with  him  to  West-End 
Lane,  and  so  on  to  Hampstead,  with  great  delight.  Never 
did  any  man  so  beguile  the  time  as  Wordsworth.  His 
purity  of  heart,  his  kindness,  his  soundness  of  principle,  his 
information,  his  knowledge,  and  the  intense  and  eager  feel- 
ings with  which  he  pours  forth  all  he  knows,  affect,  interest, 
and  enchant  me.  I  do  not  know  any  one  I  would  be  so 
inclined  to  worship  as  a  purified  being.  .  .  ." 

"May  23rd,  1815. — Breakfasted  with  Wordsworth,  and 
spent  a  delightful  two  hours.  Speaking  of  Burke,  Fox,  and 
Pitt,  he  said,  'You  always  went  from  Burke  with  your 
mind  filled ;  from  Fox  with  your  feelings  excited ;  and  from 
Pitt  with  wonder  at  his  having  had  the  power  to  make  the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason/  '  Pitt,1  he  said,  '  preferred 
power  to  principle.' 

I  say  it  is  not  so.  Pitt  at  a  crisis  of  danger  sacrificed 
his  consistency  for  the  sake  of  his  sovereign  and  country. 
Which  is  more  just  ? 

Wordsworth  has  one  and  perhaps  the  greatest  part  of  the 
great  genius ;  but  he  has  not  the  lucidus  ordo,  and  he  under- 
values it,  which  is  wrong.  In  phrenological  development  he 
is  without  constructiveness,  while  imagination  is  as  big  as 
an  egg." 

During  this  visit  to  London,  in  1815,  Wordsworth  called 
on  Leigh  Hunt,  who  had  just  come  out  of  prison. 

The  account  of  their  interview  is  best  given  in  Hunt's  own 
words,  in  his  Autobiography. 

"  It  was  here  *  also  I  had  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  Mr 
Wordsworth.  ...  I  had  the  pleasure  of  showing  him  his 

*  At  hia  lodgings  in  Edgeware  Road. 
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book  on  my  shelves  by  the  side  of  Milton ;  a  sight  which 
must  have  been  the  more  agreeable,  inasmuch  as  the  visit 
was  unexpected.  He  favoured  me,  in  return,  with  giving  his 
opinion  of  some  of  the  poets,  his  contemporaries,  who  would 
assuredly  not  have  paid  him  a  visit  on  the  same  grounds  on 
which  he  was  pleased  to  honour  myself.  Nor  do  I  believe, 
that  from  that  day  to  this,  he  thought  it  becoming  in  him  to 
reciprocate  the  least  part  of  any  benefit  which  a  word  in 
good  season  may  have  done  for  him.  Lord  Byron,  in  resent- 
ment for  my  having  called  him  the  '  prince  of  the  bards  of 
his  time/  would  not  allow  him  to  be  even  the  '  one-eyed 
monarch  of  the  blind.'  He  said  he  was  the  '  blind  mon- 
arch of  the  one-eyed/  I  must  still  differ  with  his  lordship 
on  that  point ;  but  I  must  own,  that,  after  all  which  I  have 
seen  and  read,  posterity,  in  my  opinion,  will  differ  not  a 
little  with  one  person  respecting  the  amount  of  merit  to  be 
ascribed  to  Mr  Wordsworth ;  though  who  that  one  person  is 
I  shall  leave  the  reader  to  discover. 

Mr  Wordsworth,  whom  Mr  Hazlitt  designated  as  one  that 
would  have  had  the  wide  circle  of  his  humanities  made  still 
wider,  and  a  good  deal  more  pleasant,  by  dividing  a  little 
more  of  his  time  between  his  lakes  in  Westmoreland  and 
the  hotels  of  the  Metropolis,  had  a  dignified  manner,  with  a 
deep  and  roughish  but  not  unpleasing  voice,  and  an  exalted 
mode  of  speaking.  He  had  a  habit  of  keeping  his  left  hand 
in  the  bosom  of  his  waistcoat,  and  in  this  attitude,  except 
when  he  turned  round  to  take  one  of  the  subjects  of  his 
criticism  from  the  shelves  (for  his  contemporaries  were  there 
also),  he  sat  dealing  forth  his  eloquent  but  hardly  catholic 
judgments.  In  his  '  father's  house '  there  were  not  '  many 
mansions.'  He  was  as  sceptical  on  the  merits  of  all  kinds 
of  poetry  but  one,  as  Eichardson  was  on  those  of  the  novels 
of  Fielding. 

Under  the  study  in  which  my  visitor  and  I  were  sitting 
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was  an  archway,  leading  to  a  nursery-ground;  a  cart 
happened  to  go  through  it  while  I  was  inquiring  whether  he 
would  take  any  refreshment ;  and  he  uttered,  in  so  lofty  a 
voice,  the  words,  '  Anything  which  is  going  forward,'  that  I 
felt  inclined  to  ask  him  whether  he  would  take  a  piece  of 
the  cart.  Lamb  would  certainly  have  done  it.  But  this 
was  a  levity  which  would  neither  have  been  so  proper  on 
my  part,  after  so  short  an  acquaintance,  nor  very  intelligible 
perhaps,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  to  the  serious  poet. 
There  are  good-humoured  warrants  for  smiling,  which  lie 
deeper  even  than  Mr  Wordsworth's  thoughts  for  tears. 

I  did  not  see  this  distinguished  person  again  till  thirty 
years  afterwards  ;  when,  I  should  venture  to  say,  his  manner 
was  greatly  superior  to  what  it  was  in  the  former  instance ; 
indeed,  quite  natural  and  noble,  with  a  cheerful  air  of 
animal  as  well  as  spiritual  confidence  ;  a  gallant  bearing, 
curiously  reminding  me  of  the  Duke  of  "Wellington,  as  I 
saw  him  walking  some  eighteen  years  ago  by  a  lady's  side, 
with  no  unbecoming  oblivion  of  his  time  of  life.  I  observed, 
also,  that  the  poet  no  longer  committed  himself  in  scornful 
criticisms,  or,  indeed,  in  any  criticisms  whatever,  at  least  as 
far  as  I  knew.  He  had  found  out  that  he  could,  at  least, 
afford  to  be  silent.  Indeed,  he  spoke  very  little  of  any- 
thing. The  conversation  turned  upon  Milton,  and  I  fancied 
I  had  opened  a  subject  that  would  have  '  brought  him  out,' 
by  remarking  that  the  most  diabolical  thing  in  all  Paradise 
Lost  was  a  feeling  attributed  to  the  angels.  'Ay!'  said 
Mr  Wordsworth,  and  inquired  what  it  was.  I  said  it  was 
the  passage  in  which  the  angels,  when  they  observed  Satan 
journeying  through  the  empyrean,  let  down  a  set  of  steps  out 
of  heaven,  on  purpose  to  add  to  his  misery — to  his  despair 
of  ever  being  able  to  re-ascend  them ;  they  being  angels  in 
a  state  of  bliss,  and  he  a  fallen  spirit  doomed  to  eternal 
punishment.  The  passage  is  as  follows : — 
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Each  stair  was  meant  mysteriously,  nor  stood 

There  always,  but,  drawn  up  to  heaven,  sometimes 

Viewless ;  and  underneath  a  bright  sea  flow'd 

Of  jasper,  or  of  liquid  pearl,  whereon 

Who  after  came  from  earth  sailing  arriv'd 

Wafted  by  angels,  or  flew  o'er  the  lake 

Rapt  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  fiery  steeds. 

The  stairs  were  then  let  down,  whether  to  dare 

The  fiend  by  easy  ascent,  or  aggravate 

His  sad  exclusion  from  the  doors  of  bliss. 

Mr  Wordsworth  pondered,  and  said  nothing.  I  thought 
to  myself,  what  pity  for  the  poor  devil  would  not  good 
Uncle  Toby  have  expressed  !  Into  what  indignation  would 
not  Burns  have  exploded  !  What  knowledge  of  themselves 
would  not  have  been  forced  upon  those  same  coxcombical 
and  malignant  angels  by  Fielding  or  Shakespeare  ! 

Walter  Scott  said,  that  the  eyes  of  Burns  were  the  finest 
he  ever  saw.  I  cannot  say  the  same  of  Mr  Wordsworth's ; 
that  is,  not  in  the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  or  even  of  the 
profound.  But  certainly  I  never  beheld  eyes  that  looked  so 
inspired  or  supernatural.  They  were  like  fires  half  burning, 
half  smouldering,  with  a  sort  of  acrid  fixture  of  regard,  and 
seated  at  the  further  end  of  two  caverns.  One  might 
imagine  Ezekiel  or  Isaiah  to  have  had  such  eyes."  * 

On  the  30th  May,  Coleridge  wrote  to  Wordsworth  of  the 
poem  addressed  to  his  friend,  when  The  Prelude  was  first 
read  in  his  hearing,  of  The  Examiner,  and  other  matters. 

"  CALNE,  30th  May  1815. 

MY  HONOURED  FRIEND, — .  .  .  .  But  to  your  letter.  First, 
I  had  never  determined  to  print  the  lines  addressed  to  you. 
I  lent  them  to  Lady  Beaumont  on  her  promise  that  they 
should  be  copied,  and  returned ;  and  not  knowing  of  any 
copy  in  my  own  possession  I  sent  for  them,  because  I  was 
making  a  MSS.  collection  of  all  my  poems — publishable  or 

*  The  Autobiography  of  Leigh  Hunt,  (ed.  1860),  pp.  247-249. 
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unpublishable — and  still  more  perhaps  for  the  handwriting 
of  the  only  perfect  copy,  that  entrusted  to  her  ladyship. 
Most  assuredly,  I  never  once  thought  of  printing  them 
without  having  consulted  you,  and  since  I  lit  on  the  -first 
rude  draught,  and  corrected  it  as  well  as  I  could,  I  wanted 
no  additional  reason  for  its  not  being  published  in  my  life- 
time, than  its  personality  respecting  myself.  After  the 
opinions  I  had  given  publicly,  in  the  preference  of  Lycidas 
(moral  no  less  -than  poetical)  to  Cowley's  monody,  I  could 
not  have  printed  it  consistently.  It  is  for  the  biographer, 
not  the  poet,  to  give  the  accidents  of  individual  life.  What- 
ever is  not  representative,  generic,  may  be  indeed  most 
poetically  exprest,  but  is  not  poetry.  Otherwise,  I  confess, 
your  prudential  reasons  would  not  have  weighed  with  me, 
except  as  far  as  my  name  might  haply  injure  your  reputa- 
tion, for  there  is  nothing  in  the  lines,  as  far  as  your  powers 
are  concerned,  which  I  have  not  as  fully  expressed  else- 
where— and  I  hold  it  a  miserable  cowardice  to  withhold  a 
deliberate  opinion  only  because  the  man  is  alive. 

Secondly,  I  feared  that  had  I  been  silent  concerning 
The  Excursion,  Lady  B.  would  have  drawn  some  strange 
inference — and  yet  I  had  scarcely  sent  off  the  letter  before 
I  repented  that  I  had  not  run  that  risk  rather  than  have 
approach  to  dispraise  communicated  to  you  by  a  third 
person.  But  what  did  my  criticism  amount  to,  reduced  to 
its  full  and  naked  sense  ?  This,  that  comparatively  with 
the  former  poem,  The  Excursion,  as  far  as  it  was  new  to  me, 
had  disappointed  my  expectations — that  the  excellences 
were  so  many  and  of  so  high  a  class,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  attribute  the  inferiority,  if  any  such  really  existed,  to 
any  flagging  of  the  writer's  own  genius — and  that  I  con- 
jectured that  it  might  have  been  occasioned  by  the  influence 
of  self-established  convictions,  having  given  to  certain 
thoughts  and  expressions  a  depth  and  force  which  they  had 
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not  for  readers  in  general.  In  order,  therefore,  to  explain 
the  disappointment,  I  must  recall  to  your  mind  what  my 
expectations  were :  and  as  these  again  were  founded  on  the 
supposition  that  (in  whatever  order  it  might  be  published) 
the  poem  on  the  growth  of  your  own  mind  was  as  the 
ground-plot  and  the  roots,  out  of  which  the  Recluse  was  to 
have  sprung  up  as  the  tree.  As  far  as  the  same  sap  in 
both,  I  expected  them  doubtless  to  have  formed  one  com- 
plete whole ;  but  in  matter,  form,  and  product  to  be 
different,  each  not  only  a  distinct  but  a  different  work. 
In  the  first  I  had  found  '  themes  by  thee  first  sung  aright.' 

Of  smiles  spontaneous  and  mysterious  fears 

(The  first-born  they  of  reason  and  twin-birth) 

Of  tides  obedient  to  external  force  ; 

And  currents  self-determin'd,  as  might  seem, 

Or  by  some  central  breath  ;  of  moments  awful, 

Now  in  thy  inner  life,  and  now  abroad, 

When  power  stream'd  from  thee,  and  thy  soul  received 

The  light  reflected  as  a  light  bestow'd  ; 

Of  fancies  fair,  and  milder  hours  of  youth, 

Hyblaean  murmurs  of  poetic  thought 

Industrious  in  its  joy,  in  vales  and  glens 

Native  or  outland,  lakes  and  famous  hills  ! 

Or  on  the  lonely  high-road,  when  the  stars 

Were  rising,  or  by  secret  mountain  streams, 

The  guides  and  the  companions  of  thy  way  ; 

Of  more  than  fancy — of  the  social  sense 

Distending  wide  and  man  beloved  as  man, 

Where  France  in  all  her  towns  lay  vibrating, 

Ev'n  as  a  bark  becalm'd  beneath  the  burst 

Of  heaven's  immediate  thunder,  when  no  cloud 

Is  visible,  or  shadow  on  the  main  ! 

For  thou  wert  there,  thy  own  brows  garlanded, 

Amid  the  tremor  of  a  realm  aglow, 

Amid  a  mighty  nation  jubilant, 

When  from  the  general  heart  of  human  kind 

Hope  sprang  forth,  like  a  full-born  deity  ! 

Of  that  dear  hope  afflicted,  and  amaz'd, 

So  homeward  summon'd  !  thenceforth  calm  and  sure 

From  the  dread  watch  tower  of  man's  absolute  self 

With  light  unwaning  on  her  eyes,  to  look 

II.  R 
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Far  on  !  herself  a  glory  to  behold, 
The  angel  of  the  vision  !    Then  (last  strain) 
Of  duty,  chosen  laws  controlling  choice, 
Action  and  joy  !    An  orphic  song  indeed, 
A  song  divine  of  high  and  passionate  truths, 
To  their  own  music  chaunted  ! 

Indeed  through  the  whole  of  that  poem  c  //-£  Auga  rig 
€«t£vvevffs  {tv£/xurd,rr).'  This  I  considered  as  '  THE  EXCURSION;' 
and  the  second  as  'THE  RECLUSE  '  I  had  (from  what  I  had  at 
different  times  gathered  from  your  conversation  on  the  Place)* 
anticipated  as  commencing  with  you  set  down  and  settled  in 
an  abiding  home,  and  that  with  the  description  of  that  home  t 
you  were  to  begin  a  philosophical  poem,  the  result  and  fruits 
of  a  spirit  so  famed  and  so  disciplined,  as  had  been  told  in 
the  former.  Whatever  in  Lucretius  is  poetry  is  not  philo- 
sophical, whatever  is  philosophical  is  not  poetry  ;  and,  in  the 
very  pride  of  confident  hope,  I  looked  forward  to  The  Recluse 
as  the  first  and  only  true  philosophical  poem  in  existence. 
Of  course  I  expected  the  colours,  music,  imaginative  life,  and 
passion  of  poetry ;  but  the  matter  and  arrangement  of 
philosophy ;  not  doubting,  from  the  advantages  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  totality  of  a  system  was  not  only  capable  of 
being  harmonized  with,  but  even  calculated  to  aid  the  unity 
(beginning,  middle,  and  end)  of  a  poem.  Thus,  whatever 
the  length  of  the  work  might  be,  still  it  was  a  determinate 
length  :  of  the  subjects  announced,  each  would  have  its  own 
appointed  place,  and,  excluding  repetitions,  each  would  relieve 
and  rise  in  interest  above  the  other.  I  supposed  you  first 
to  have  meditated  the  faculties  of  man  in  the  abstract,  in 
their  correspondence  with  the  sphere  of  action,  and, — first 
in  the  feeling,  touch  "and  taste,  then  in  the  eye,  and  last  in 
the  ear, — to  have  laid  a  solid  and  immovable  foundation  for 

*  Grasmere. 

t  The  title  of  the  first  canto  of  The  Recluse  (see  vol.  i.  of  this  Life,  p.  232) 
was  "  Home  at  Grasmere." 
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the  edifice,  by  removing  the  sandy  sophisms  of  Locke  and 
the  mechanic  dogmatists,  and  demonstrating  that  the  senses 
were  living  growths  and  developments  of  the  mind  and 
spirit,  in  a  much  juster  as  well  as  higher  sense,  than  the 
mind  can  be  said  to  be  formed  by  the  senses.  Next,  I 
understood  that  you  would  take  the  human  race  in  the  con- 
crete, having  exploded  the  absurd  notion  of  Pope's  Essay 
on  Man,  Darwin,*  and  all  the  countless  believers  even 
(strange  to  say)  among  Christians  of  man's  having  progressed 
from  an  ouran-outang  state — so  contrary  to  all  history,  to  all 
religion,  nay,  to  all  possibility — to  have  affirmed  a  Fall  in 
some  sense  as  a  fact,  the  possibility  of  which  cannot  be 
understood  from  the  nature  of  the  will,  but  the  reality  of 
which  is  attested  by  experience  and  conscience.  Fallen  men 
contemplated  in  the  different  ages  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
different  states — savage,  barbarous,  civilized,  the  lonely  cot, 
or  borderer's  wigwam,  the  village,  the  manufacturing  town, 
seaport,  city,  universities,  and  not  disguising  the  sore  evils 
under  which  the  whole  creation  groans,  to  point  out,  however, 
a  manifest  scheme  of  redemption  from  the  slavery,  of  recon- 
ciliation from  this  enmity  with  Nature — what  are  the 
obstacles,  the  Antichrist  that  must  be  and  already  is — and 
to  conclude  by  a  grand  didactic  swell  on  the  necessary 
identity  of  a  true  philosophy  with  true  religion,  agreeing  in 
the  results,  and  differing  only  as  the  analytic  and  synthetic 
process,  as  discursive  from  intuitive,  the  former  chiefly  useful 
as  perfecting  the  latter ;  in  short,  the  necessity  of  a  general 
revolution  in  the  modes  of  developing  and  disciplining  the 
human  mind  by  the  substitution  of  life  and  intelligence, 
considered  in  its  different  powers,  from  the  plant  up  to  that 
state  in  which  the  difference  of  degree  becomes  a  new  kind 
(man,  self-consciousness),  but  yet  not  by  essential  opposi- 
tion— for  the  philosophy  of  mechanism,  which,  in  everything 

*  Erasmus  Darwin,  author  of  Zoonomia. 
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that  is  most  worthy  of  the  human  intellect  strikes  death,  and 
cheats  itself  by  mistaking  clear  images  for  distinct  concep- 
tions, and  which  idly  demands  conceptions  where  intuitions 
alone  are  possible,  or  adequate  to  the  majesty  of  the  truth. 
In  short,  facts  elevated  into  theory — theory  into  laws — and 
laws  into  living  and  intelligent  powers — true  idealism  neces- 
sarily perfecting  itself  in  realism,  and  realism  refining  itself 
into  idealism. 

Such  or  something  like  this  was  the  plan  I  had  supposed 
that  you  were  engaged  on.  Your  own  words  will  therefore 
explain  my  feelings,  viz.,  that  your  object  'was  not  to 
convey  recondite  or  refined  truths,  but  to  place  common- 
place truths  in  an  interesting  point  of  view/  Now  this  I 
supposed  'to  have  been  in  your  two  volumes  of  poems,  as 
far  as  was  desirable,  or  possible  without  an  insight  into  the 
whole  truth.  How  can  common  truths  be  made  per- 
manently interesting  but  by  being  bottomed  on  our  common 
nature  ?  It  is  only  by  the  profoundest  insight  into  numbers 
and  quantity  that  a  sublimity  and  even  religious  wonder 
become  attached  to  the  simplest  operations  of  arithmetic, 
the  most  evident  properties  of  the  circle  or  triangle.  I  have 
only  to  finish  a  preface,  which  I  shall  have  done  in  two  or 
at  farthest  three  days ;  and  I  will  then,  dismissing  all  com- 
parison either  with  the  poem  on  the  growth  of  your  own 
mind,  or  with  the  imagined  plan  of  The  fiecluse,  state 
fairly  my  main  objections  to  The  Excursion  as  it  is.  But  it 
would  have  been  alike  unjust,  both  to  you  and  to  myself, 
if  I  had  led  you  to  suppose  that  any  disappointment  I  may 
have  felt,  arose  wholly  or  chiefly  from  the  passages  I  do  not 
like,  or  from  the  poem  considered  irrelatively. 

God  bless  you !  I  am,  and  never  have  been  other  than, 
your  most  affectionate,  S.  T.  COLERIDGE.' 

On  November  27,1815,  R  B.  Haydon  wrote  a  letter  *  to 

*  See  his  Correspondence  and  Table  Talk  (1876),  vol.  ii.  pp.  19,  20. 
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Wordsworth,  in  which  he  says :  "  1  have  benefited  and  have 
been  supported  in  the  troubles  of  life  by  your  poetry.  .  .  . 
I  will  bear  want,  pain,  misery,  and  blindness ;  but  I  will 
never  yield  one  step  I  have  gained  on  the  road  I  am  deter- 
mined to  travel  over." 

To  this  Wordsworth  replied  in  December,  sending  him 
three  sonnets,  and  amongst  them,  the  one  addressed  to  himself, 
beginning, 

"  High  is  our  calling,  Friend  !  Creative  Art." 
Haydon  answered,  December  29: — 

"  I  must  say  that  I  have  felt  melancholy  ever  since 
receiving  your  sonnets,  as  if  I  was  elevated  so  exceedingly, 
with  such  a  drunken  humming  in  my  brain,  that  my  nature 
took  refuge  in  quiet  humbleness  and  gratitude  to  God." 

One  of  Wordsworth's  correspondents  in  1816  was  Mr 
John  Scott,  editor  first  of  The  Champion*  newspaper,  and 
subsequently  (in  1820)  of  The  London  Magazine.  Their 
correspondence  was  chiefly  on  the  foreign  and  domestic 
policy  of  England,  although  literary  matters  were  also 
alluded  to ;  and  the  spirit  that  breathes,  and  even  at  times 
burns,  in  the  letters  of  Wordsworth,  while  discussing 
questions  of  international  rights,  &c.,  is  the  same  as  that 
which  animated  his  pamphlet  on  The  Convention  of  Cintra. 
John  Scott  had  an  unhappy  career.  The  year  after  the 
London  Magazine  was  started  he  was  mortally  wounded  in  a 
duel,  fought  at  Chalk  Farm  by  moonlight,  in  consequence  of 
a  paltry  literary  quarrel  between  the  conductors  of  two 
magazines.  It  is  evident  that  Wordsworth  had  a  high 

*  The  Champion  first  appeared  on  Sunday,  Jan.  2nd,  1814,  as  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  weekly  paper  named  Drukartfs  Paper,  which  was  first 
issued  on  Jan.  10th,  1813.  They  were  both  folio  papers,  containing  politi- 
cal and  general  news.  The  Champion  was  acquired,  and  carried  on  by 
John  Thelwall,  and  issued  by  him  as  a  quarto.  The  London  Magazine  is 
perhaps  chiefly  famous  as  the  medium  through  which  the  "Essays  of  Elia  " 
first  saw  the  light. 
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opinion  of  his  poetical  powers :  and  the  work  referred  to  in 
the  first  letter  of  Wordsworth's — his  Paris  revisited — as  well 
as  his  Visit  to  Pans,  Thackeray  characterised  as  "  famous 
good  reading." 

Writing  to  Crabb  Eobinson  (postmark  March  13,  1821), 
Wof dsworth  said : — 

"  Poor  Scott !  living  in  this  solitude  we  have  thought 
more  about  him,  and  suffered  more  anxiety  and  sorrow  on 
his  account,  than  you  among  the  many  interruptions  of 
London  can  have  leisure  to  feel.  I  do  not  recollect  any 
other  English  author's  perishing  in  the  same  way.  It  is  an 
innovation,  the  effect  of  others  which  promise  no  good  to  the 
republic  of  letters,  or  to  the  country.  We  have  had  ribaldry, 
and  sedition,  and  slanders  enough  in  our  literature  hereto- 
fore, but  no  epithet  which  these  periods  deserved  is  so  foul 
as  that  merited  by  the  present,  viz.,  the  treacherous.  As  to 
Scott,  he  need  not  have  lost  his  life,  if  the  coroner's  inquest 
may  be  trusted,  but  for  the  intemperance  and  ignorance  of 
his  friend." 

u  KTDAL  MOUNT,  NEAR  AMBLESIDB, 
February  22,  1816. 

MY  DEAR  SIK, — Your  Paris  Eevisited  has  been  in  con- 
stant use  since  I  received  it — a  very  welcome  sight  it  was. 
.  .  .  Nothing  in  your  works  has  charmed  us  more  than  the 
lively  manner  in  which  the  painting  of  everything  that 
passes  before  your  eyes  is  executed.  Every  one  of  your 
words  tells  ;  and  this  is  an  art  which  few  travellers,  at  least 
of  our  days,  are  masters  of.  Your  estimate  of  Buonaparte's 
character  is,  I  think,  perfectly  just.  ...  I  wish  that  I  could 
think  as  favourably  as  you  do  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Since  his  first  debut  in  Portugal  I  have  watched  his  course 
as  carefully  as  my  opportunities  allowed  me  to  do ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  splendour  of  those  actions  at  the  head  of 
which  he  has  been  placed,  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no 
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magnanimity  in  his  nature.  You  have  laudably  availed 
yourself  of  the  temptation  to  contrast  his  mode  of  proceeding 
with  Buonaparte's ;  and  undoubtedly  he  appears  to  great 
advantage  opposed  to  that  audacious  charlatan  and  remorse- 
less desperado.  But  depend  upon  it,  the  constitution  of 
his  mind  is  not  generous,  nor  will  he  pass  with  posterity 
for  a  hero.  One  would  desire  that  in  all  cases  the  personal 
dignity  of  the  prime  agents  should  correspond  with  that  of 
important  actions ;  but  this  rarely  happens  in  human  affairs 
either  military  or  civil ;  and  I  have  found  nothing  more 
mortifying  in  the  course  of  my  life  than  those  peeps  behind 
the  curtain,  that  have  shown  me  how  low  in  point  of  moral 
elevation  stand  some  of  those  men  who  have  been  the  most 
efficient  instruments  and  machines  for  public  benefit  that 
our  age  has  produced.  We  live  in  inquisitive  times,  and 
there  is  but  too  little  reserve  in  gratifying  public  curiosity. 
Happy  will  it  be  for  this  distinguished  leader,  and  I  will  add 
for  his  country,  if  his  name  be  a  gainer  from  the  communi- 
cations which  his  character  and  actions  will  give  birth  to ! 
I  fear  that  upon  the  whole  it  will  be  otherwise;  and  I 
express  this  fear  to  you ;  who  from  the  best  motives  have  so 
ably  defended  and  panegyrized  him,  with  strong  regret;  but 
sincerity  requires  it.*  .  .  . 

This  personal  question  is  the  only  material  point  in 
your  books  in  which  I  differ  from  you.  I  approve  of  all 
that  you  have  said  upon  the  subject  of  the  removal  of 
the  works  of  art  from  Paris.  The  Emperor  of  Eussia  was 
the  main  cause  of  their  being  left  in  French  possession 
by  the  first  peace.  His  is  a  Frenchified  intellect — to 
that  degree  that  it  was  not  without  much  difficulty  he 
gave  his  consent,  on  the  first  occupation  of  Paris,  to  the 
King  of  Prussia  removing  his  own  cannon  which  he  found 

*  Wordsworth's  unfavourable  estimate  of  "the  great  Duke  "  was  modi- 
fied in  after  years. 
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there.  The  calamities  of  these  times,  as  far  as  they  were 
occasioned  by  the  domination  of  the  French,  have  been 
mainly  owing  to  this,  that  they  .  .  .  never  ventured  upon 
an  entire  reliance  on  those  rules  of  justice  which  were  alone 
competent  to  save  them.  Had  they  been  capable  of  this 
elevation  of  mind,  a  moment's  reflection  would  have  shown 
them  that  they  had  no  right  to  confirm  to  the  French  the 
possession  of  these  articles,  without  the  free  unbiased  consent 
of  the  original  owners ;  that  they  were  not  lawful  conquests 
but  infamous  plunder  :  and  the  allies  by  taking  upon  them- 
selves to  concede  these  things  to  the  robbers,  acted  not  less 
unjustly,  whatever  were  their  motives,  than  the  original  de- 
spoiler.  ...  It  is  the  duty  of  an  English  opposition  to  be 
rigorously  hostile  to  the  Ministry,  but  never  let  their  endea- 
vours to  accomplish  the  downfall  of  their  political  antagon- 
ists excite  in  them  a  favourable  aspiration  for  the  enemies 
of  their  country.  The  opposition  party  were  unable  to  dis- 
cern that  a  time  of  war  and  a  time  of  peace  required  very 
different  modes  of  proceeding  on  their  part — that  a  style  of 
hostility  which  would  have  been  laudable  in  the  one,  be- 
came detestable  in  the  other.  Through  the  whole  course  of 
the  late  war,  the  party  out  of  power  blushed  not  to  behave 
as  if  they  had  been  retained  by  Buonaparte  for  his  advocates. 
This  was  unsupportably  revolting  to  all  true-hearted  English- 
men, who  were  not  actively  engaged  in  the  contest,  and 
could  therefore  see  clearly,  and  feel  naturally.  ...  I  will 
only  add  a  word  on  Spanish  affairs.  The  Cortes  were  what 
Lord  Castlereay  describes  them,  and  worse.  They  thirsted 
after  the  independence  of  their  country,  and  many  of  them 
nobly  laboured  to  effect  it ;  but,  as  to  civil  liberty,  and  reli- 
gious institutions,  their  notions  were  as  wild  as  the  most 
headstrong  Jacobins  of  France.  Their  plan  was  to  erect  an 
Iberian  Republic — and  they  were  pushing  matters  desperately 
to  that  extremity.  Think  of  a  Republic  in  Spain— what 
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horror  to  go  through,  before  such  a  thing  could  be  brought 
about ;  and  what  worse  than  horrors  would  have  attended  its 
rapid  destruction ! — Farewell,  most  faithfully  and  respect- 
fully yours,  W.  WORDSWORTH." 

"EYDAL  MOUNT,  Feb.  25th  [1816]. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — Most  readily  would  I  undertake  the 
office  which  you  propose  to  me,  but  for  a  reason  which  I 
am  sure  you  will  think  sufficient  for  my  declining  it  for  a 
short  while  at  least.  I  am  myself  engaged  with  an  attempt 
to  express  in  verse  some  feelings  connected  with  these  very 
subjects ;  *  and,  till  that  engagement  is  over,  neither  in  justice 
to  you  or  to  myself  can  I  introduce  into  my  own  mind  such 
a  stream,  as  I  have  no  doubt  your  poem  will  be  felt  to  be. 
.  .  .  My  short  essays,  for  there  are  two  pieces,*  cannot 
possibly  interfere  with  your  work,  as  they  stand  at  a 
distance  from  the  body  of  the  subject,  which  I  do  not 
doubt  will  be  ably  embraced  by  others.  Southey  is  a  fellow- 
labourer.  I  have  seen  but  little  of  his  performance,  but 
that  little  gave  me  great  pleasure.  .  .  . 

...  I  am  glad  that  you  have  read  my  tract  occasioned 
by  the  Convention  of  Cintra.  You  must  have  seen  therein 
what  my  views  were,  and  are,  for  in  nothing  are  my 
principles  changed.  In  verse  I  celebrated  the  King  of 
Sweden.  He  proved,  I  believed,  a  madman.  What  matters 
that.  He  stood  forth  as  the  only  royal  advocate,  at  that 
time,  of  the  only  truths  by  which,  if  judiciously  applied, 
Europe  could  be  delivered  from  bondage.  I  seized  on  him  as 
an  outstanding  object  in  which  to  embody  certain  principles 
of  action,  which  human  nature  has  thousands  of  times 
proved  herself  capable  of  being  governed  by.  I  boldly 
announced  in  prose  the  benefit  which  Spain  would  derive 

*  Doubtless  the  Thanksgiving  Ode,  and  its  sequel. 
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from  a  Cortes,  but  I  was  under  a  considerable  mistake  as  to 
the  degree  in  which  the  men  who  might  compose  it  would 
be  liable  to  French  delusions.  But  a  representative  legis- 
lature is  still  in  my  opinion  the  best  of  political  blessings 
when  a  country  has  materials  fit  to  compose  it.  Such  had 
Spain  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  her  national  independ- 
ence ;  and  I  hope  may  have,  ere  long,  to  establish  for  her- 
self a  frame  of  civil  liberty.  The  late  Cortes  were  not  equal 
to  that  task.  As  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  poetically 
treated  he  may  pass  for  a  hero  ;  and  on  that  account  I  less 
regret  what  I  wrote  to  you.  But  to  the  searching  eye  of 
the  historian,  and  still  more  of  the  biographer,  he  will,  I 
apprehend,  appear  as  a  man  below  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  moved.  .  .  . 

Farewell.  With  much  regard  and  increasing  respect,  I 
remain  yours,  W.  W." 

"  EYDAL  MOUNT,  Thursday,  April  18th,  1816. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — .  .  .  With  very  deep  concern  did  I  read 
your  account  of  Mrs  Scott.  ...  I  know  not  in  what 
situation  this  letter  may  find  you ;  but  if  your  prospects 
have  brightened,  which  I  pray  God  they  may  have  done,  it 
will  not  be  indifferent  to  you  to  be  told  that  these  lines  are 
traced  by  the  hand  of  one  who  will  rejoice  in  your  joy ;  and 
if  sorrow  is  to  be  your  portion,  be  assured  that  under  this 
roof  there  is  more  than  6ne  heart  that  will  feel  for  you  in  a 
degree  which  is  rare,  where  personal  intercourse  unfortun- 
ately has  been  so  inconsiderable.  .  .  . 

There  is  such  a  striking  coincidence  between  your  opinions 
and  mine,  as  to  all  the  fundamentals  of  politics  and  morals, 
that  I  do  not  think  it  possible  that  there  can  really  be  much 
difference  between  us  upon  the  point  of  the  merits  of  the 
opposition.  The  nation  is  interested  in  this  question  under 
two  points  of  view.  How  are  they  likely  to  demean  them- 
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selves  while  out  of  place ;  and  what  good  would  they  do  if 
in  ?  For  my  own  part,  supposing  the  latter  event  to  happen, 
which  I  do  not  think  by  any  means  to  be  desired,  I  own 
that  my  chief  reliance  would  be,  not  upon  their  wisdom,  but 
on  the  salutary  restraint  which  a  change  of  situation  would 
impose  upon  their  opinions,  and  in  the  favourable  altera- 
tion which  would  be  wrought  in  their  passions  by  the  kindly 
moulding  of  new  circumstances.  .  .  .  Suppose  the  opposi- 
tion as  a  body,  or  take  them  in  classes,  and  let  your  imagina- 
tion carry  them  in  procession  through  Westminster  Hall, 
and  thence  let  them  pass  into  the  adjoining  Abbey,  and  give 
them  credit  for  feeling  the  utmost  and  best  that  they  are 
capable  of  feeling  in  connection  with  these  venerable  and 
sacred  places,  and  say  frankly  whether  you  would  be  at  all 
satisfied  with  the  result.  Imagine  them  to  be  looking  from 
a  green  hill  over  a  rich  landscape,  diversified  with  spires  and 
church  towers  and  hamlets,  and  all  the  happy  images  of 
English  landscape,  would  they  have  becoming  reverence  of 
the  English  character  ?  and  do  they  value  as  they  ought — 
and  even  as  their  opponents  do — the  constitution  of  the 
country,  in  Church  and  State.  .  ,  ,  But  I  must  stop.  Let 
me  only  say  one  word  upon  Lord  B.  The  man  is  insane ;  and 
will  probably  end  his  career  in  a  mad-house.  .  .  .  The  verses 
on  his  private  affairs  excite  in  me  less  indignation  than  pity. 
The  latter  copy  is  the  Billingsgate  of  Bedlam.  .  .  .  '  Sine 
dementia  nullus  Phoebus ' ;  but  what  a  difference  between 
the  amabilis  insanea  of  inspiration,  and  the  fiend-like  exas- 
peration of  these  wretched  productions.  It  avails  nothing 
to  attempt  to  heap  up  indignation  upon  the  heads  of  those 
whose  talents  are  extolled  in  the  same  breath.  The  true 
way  of  dealing  with  these  men  is  to  shew  that  they  want 
genuine  power ;  that  talents  they  have,  but  that  these 
talents  are  of  a  mean  order ;  and  that  their  productions  have 
no  solid  basis  to  rest  upon.  Allow  them  to  be  men  of  high 
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genius,  and  they  have  gained  their  point,  and  will  go  on 
triumphing.  Demonstrate  them  to  be  what  in  truth  they  are 
— in  all  essentials,  dunces — and  I  will  not  say  that  you  will 
reform  them ;  but,  by  abating  their  pride,  you  will  strip  their 
wickedness  of  the  principal  charm  in  their  own  eyes.  .  .  . 
— Affectionately  yours,  W.  WORDSWORTH." 

"  May  14  [1816]. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — .  .  .  Some  years  ago  I  wrote  at  length 
upon  the  subject  of  the  military  and  civil  character  to 
Colonel  Pasley,  author  of  the  '  Essay  on  the  Military  Policy 
of  this  Island.'  .  .  .  Scientific  military  establishments,  upon 
a  scale  proportioned  to  the  necessary  size  of  our  army,  are, 
I  think,  indispensable  in  the  present  state  of  Europe.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  plea  of  humanity,  nothing  of  national 
reputation  for  military  efficiency,  the  state  of  the  finances  of 
the  country  will  not  allow  us  time,  in  a  future  war,  if  one 
should  break  out,  to  re-acquire  the  degree  of  military  skill 
which  can  alone  ensure  success,  if  we  should  suffer  our  pre- 
sent knowledge  to  languish  for  want  of  due  care  in  keeping 
it  up.  Poverty  would  compel  us  to  give  in,  long  before  we 
had  accomplished  anything  important  for  the  relief  of  the 
party  whose  interest  we  had  espoused.  Unquestionably,  if 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  keeping  up  those  institutions 
is  to  be  the  impairing  of  our  civil  energy,  let  them  perish. 
But  I  cannot  see  that  this  need  follow.  .  .  ." 

"  KYDAL  MOUNT,  Tuesday,  June  11  [1816]. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  am  only  just  returned  after  more  than 
a  week's  absence  upon  painful  and  anxious  business,  which 
has  devolved  upon  me  as  trustee  under  the  will  of  my  eldest 
brother,  recently  deceased.  He  has  left  an  only  child,  a  boy 
sixteen  months  old,  and  a  widow  not  twenty-seven  years, 
and  though  his  property  is  considerable,  yet  the  affairs  are 
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in  an  intricate  and  perplexed  situation,  so  that  much  of  my 
time  and  more  of  my  thoughts  will  in  future  be  taken  up  by 
them  ;  and  I  need  scarcely  say  to  you  that  I  am  wholly  in- 
experienced in  things  of  this  kind.  But  to  return  to  your 
situation  and  prospects.  My  best  wishes  will  follow  you  to 
the  Continent,  and  I  shall  be  anxious  to  hear  that  your 
hopes  keep  their  ground  and  strength  from  the  influence  of  a 
milder  climate.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  world  will  be 
benefited  by  your  observations  abroad  ;  yet  in  a  public  point 
of  view  I  cannot  but  regret  your  departure  from  your  own 
country.  It  would  give  me  pleasure  could  I  say  that  I  have 
any  acquaintances  in  the  literary  world,  through  whom  I  could 
hope  to  aid  you  in  disposing  of  the  Champion.  It  will  be 
very  difficult,  I  fear  impossible,  to  place  the  work  in  such 
hands  as  would  support  its  present  reputation,  after  you  have 
resigned  the  management  of  it ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  but 
think  you  judge  well  and  prudently  in  being  desirous  to  sell 
the  property,  rather  than  entrust  it  to  an  editor  or  partner 
during  your  absence.  But  I  have  not  a  single  acquaintance 
except  Southey,  to  whom  it  would  be  advisable  even  to  make 
known  your  intentions ;  for  there  is  a  disadvantage,  as  well 
as  an  advantage,  in  publicity  upon  occasions  of  this  sort. 
.  .  .  The  queries  you  put  to  me  upon  the  connection 
between  genius  and  irregularity  of  conduct,  may  probably 
induce  me  to  take  up  the  subject  again,  and  yet  it  scarcely 
seems  necessary.  No  man  can  claim  indulgence  for  his 
transgressions  on  the  score  of  his  sensibilities,  but  at  the 
expense  of  his  credit  for  intellectual  powers.  All  men  of 
first  rate  genius  have  been  as  distinguished  for  dignity, 
beauty,  and  propriety  of  moral  conduct.  But  we  often  find 
the  faculties  and  qualities  of  the  mind  not  well  balanced ; 
something  of  prime  importance  is  left  short,  and  hence  con- 
fusion and  disorder.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  well  that 
dunces  should  not  arrogate  to  themselves  a  pharisaical 
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superiority,  because  they  avoid  the  vices  and  faults  which 
they  see  men  of  talent  fall  into.  They  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  believe  that  they  have  more  understanding 
merely  on  that  account,  but  should  be  taught  that  they  are 
preserved  probably  by  having  less  feeling,  and  being  con- 
sequently less  liable  to  temptation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  man  of  genius  ought  to  know  that  the  cause  of  his  vices 
is,  in  fact,  his  deficiencies,  and  not,  as  he  fondly  imagines, 
his  superfluities  and  superiorities.  All  men  ought  to  be 
judged  with  charity  and  forbearance  after  death  has  put  it 
out  of  their  power  to  explain  the  motives  of  their  actions, 
and  especially  men  of  acute  sensibility  and  lively  passions. 
This  was  the  scope  of  my  letter  to  Mr  Gray.  Burns  has 
been  cruelly  used,  both  dead  and  alive.  The  treatment 
which  Butler  and  others  have  experienced  has  been  renewed 
in  him.  He  asked  for  bread — no,  he  did  not  ask  it,  he 
endured  the  want  of  it  with  silent  fortitude — and  ye  gave 
him  a  stone.  It  is  worse  than  ridiculous  to  see  the  people 
of  Dumfries  coming  forward  with  their  pompous  mausoleum, 
they  who  persecuted  and  reviled  him  with  such  low-minded 
malignity.  Burns  might  have  said  to  that  town  when  he 
was  dying,  '  Ingrata — non  possidebis  ossa  mea ! '  On  this 
and  a  thousand  other  accounts,  his  monument  ought  to  have 
been  placed  in  or  near  to  Edinburgh ;  '  stately  Edinburgh 
throned  on  crags.'  How  well  would  such  an  edifice  have 
accorded  with  the  pastoral  imagery  near  St  Anthony's  Well, 
and  under  Arthur  Seat,  while  the  metropolis  of  his  native 
country — to  which  his  writings  have  done  so  great  honour — 
with  its  murmuring  sounds,  was  in  distinct  hearing !  .  .  . 

I  must  not  conclude  without  a  word  upon  politics.  .  .  . 
I  will  not  at  present  recur  to  our  military  disagreement, 
further  than  to  repeat  the  expression  of  my  own  belief,  that 
no  danger  to  the  civil  liberties  of  the  country — in  the  present 
state  of  public  information,  and  with  our  present  means  of 
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circulating  truth — is  to  be  apprehended  from  such  scientific 
military  establishments  as  appear  to  be  eligible.  And 
surely  you  will  allow  that  martial  qualities  are  the  natural 
efflorescence  of  a  healthy  state  of  society.  All  great  poli- 
ticians seemed  to  have  been  of  this  opinion ;  in  modern 
times,  Machiavel,  Lord  Brooke,  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  Lord 
Bacon,  Harrington,  and  lastly,  Milton,  whose  tractate  of 
education  never  loses  sight  of  the  means  of  making  man 
perfect  both  for  contemplation  and  action,  for  civil  and 
military  duties.  But  you  are  persuaded  that  if  you  take 
care  of  our  civil  privileges,  they  will  generate  all  that  can 
be  needed  of  warlike  excellence ;  and  here  only  we  differ. 
My  opinion  is  that  much  of  immediate  fitness  for  warlike 
exploit  may  co-exist  with  a  perfect  security  of  our  rights  as 
citizens.  Nay,  I  will  go  farther,  and  affirm  that  tendencies 
to  degradation  in  our  national  chivalry  may  be  counteracted 
by  the  existence  of  those  capabilities  for  war  in  time  of 
peace.  But  this  point  I  do  not  wish  to  press.  War  we 
shall  have,  and  I  fear  shortly — and  alas  !  we  are  little  fit 
to  undertake  it.  At  present  there  is  nothing  relating  to 
politics,  on  which  I  should  so  much  like  to  converse  with 
you,  as  the  conduct  which  it  is  desirable  that  the  King  of 
France  should  pursue.  The  French  nation,  less  than  any 
other,  are  fitted  to  be  governed  by  moderation.  Nothing 
but  heat  and  passion  will  have  any  sway  with  them. 
Things  must  pass  with  them,  as  they  did  with  us,  in  the 
first  and  second  Charles's  time,  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other.  Something  to  this  effect  is  thrown  out  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Courier :  and  I  confess  I  have  myself  been 
long  of  that  opinion.  The  reforming  Eoyalists  in  Charles 
the  First's  time  vanished  before  the  Presbyterians,  they 
before  the  Independents,  they  before  the  Army,  and  the 
Army  before  Cromwell ;  then  things  ran  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  with  a  force  not  to  be  resisted.  Louis  the 
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Eighteenth  stands  as  the  successor  of  Cromwell ;  and  not 
like  our  Revolution  William.  The  throne  of  a  James-the- 
Second  Louis  cannot  I  fear  stand,  but  by  the  support  of 
the  passions  of  an  active  portion  of  his  subjects ;  and  how 
can  such  passions  be  generated  but  by  deviation  into  what 
a  moderate  man  would  call  Ultra-Royalist.  Justice  in  the 
settlement  of  affairs  has  been  cruelly  disappointed,  and  this 
feeling  it  is  which  gives  strength  and  a  seeming  reason- 
ableness to  these  passions.  The  compromises  once  were 
intolerable." 

The  following  letter  was  written  to  Mr  Gillies  in  1816  : — 

"  ETDAL  MOUNT,  April  9,  1816.* 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — .  .  .  Mr  De  Quincey  has  taken  a  fit  of 
solitude,  I  have  scarcely  seen  him  since  Mr  Wilson  left  us. 
You  are  very  obliging  in  having  taken  so  much  trouble 
about  so  slight  a  thing  as  the  sonnet  of  mine  you  sent  me. 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  tell  you  by  what  circuitous  channel 
it  found  its  way  into  The  Examiner,  a  journal  which  I 
never  see,  though  I  have  great  respect  for  the  talent  of  its 
editor.  In  the  Champion,  another  weekly  journal,  have 
appeared  not  long  since  five  sonnets  of  mine,  all  of  which 
are  much  superior  to  the  one  which  you  have  sent  me.  They 
will  form  part  of  a  publication  which  I  sent  to  the  press 
three  weeks  ago,  which  you  have  been  given  to  understand 
was  a  long  work,  but  it  is  in  fact  very  short,  not  more  than 
seven  hundred  verses  altogether.  The  principal  poem  is 
three  hundred  lines  long,  a  Thanksgiving  Ode,  and  the  others 
refer  almost  exclusively  to  recent  public  events.  The  whole 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sequel  to  the  sonnets  dedicated  to 
liberty,  and  accordingly  I  have  given  directions  for  its  being 
printed  uniform  with  my  poems  to  admit  of  its  being  bound 
up  also  with  them.  I  have  also  sent  to  press  a  letter  in 

*  Memoirs  of  a  Literary  Veteran,  by  R.  P.  Gillies,  vol.  ii.  pp.  162,  163. 
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prose,  occasioned  by  an  intended  republication  of  Dr  Currie's 
Life  of  Burns.  When  these  little  things  will  be  permitted 
to  see  the  light  I  know  not ;  and  as  the  publisher  has  not 
even  condescended  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  manu- 
scripts, which  were  sent  three  weeks  ago,  you  may  judge 
from  this  of  the  value  which  the  goods  of  the  author  of 
The  Excursion  at  present  bear,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
trade.  N*importe;  if  we  have  done  well,  we  shall  not  miss 
our  reward.  Farewell ! — Yours  faithfully, 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH." 

"KYDAL  MOUNT,  April  15,  1816.* 

Gray  failed  as  a  poet,  not  because  he  took  too  much 
pains,  and  so  extinguished  his  animation,  but  because  he 
had  very  little  of  that  fiery  quality  to  begin  with,  and  his 
pains  were  of  the  wrong  sort.  He  wrote  English  verses  as 
his  brother  Eton  schoolboys  wrote  Latin,  filching  a  phrase 
now  from  one  author  and  now  from  another.  I  do  not  pro- 
fess to  be  a  person  of  very  various  reading ;  nevertheless,  if  I 
were  to  pluck  out  of  Gray's  tail  all  the  feathers  which  I 
know  belong  to  other  birds,  he  would  be  left  very  bare 
indeed.  Do  not  let  anybody  persuade  you  that  any  quan- 
tity of  good  verses  can  be  produced  by  mere  felicity  ;  or 
that  an  immortal  style  can  be  the  growth  of  mere  genius. 
'  Multa  tulit  fecitque '  must  be  the  motto  of  all  those  who 
are  to  last.  There  are  poems  now  existing  which  all  the 
world  ran  after  at  their  first  appearance,  and  it  will  con- 
tinue to  run  after  their  like,  that  do  not  deserve  to  be 
thought  of  as  literary  works,  everything  in  them  being  skin- 
deep  merely  as  to  thought  and  feeling,  the  juncture  or 


*  Memoirs  of  a  Literary  Veteran,  vol.  ii.  pp.  165,  166. 
II.  S 
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suture  of  the  composition  not  being  a  jot  more  cunning 
or  more  fitted  for  endurance  than  the  first  fastening  together 
of  fig-leaves  in  Paradise.  But  I  need  not  press  upon  you 
the  necessity  of  labour,  as  you  have  avowed  your  conviction 
upon  this  subject.  .  .  .  Pray  remember  me  to  the  Wilsons 
most  kindly.  When  does  Mr  Wilson  return  to  Westmore- 
land ?  I  have  not  yet  seen  his  City  of  the  Plague  ;  the  more 
the  pity,  for  I  quarrel  with  the  title.  Tell  Mr  Wilson  this 
from  me,  and  repeat  the  two  following  quotations  :— 

But  whate'er  enjoyments  dwell 
In  the  impenetrable  cell 
Of  the  silent  heart  which  Nature 
Furnishes  for  every  creature ; 

and  this — 

Cock-a-doodle  doo, 
My  dame  has  lost  her  shoe ; 
My  master's  lost  his  fiddle-stick, 
And  knows  not  what  to  do  ! 

— Farewell,  with  great  regard  and  esteem,  yours, 

WILLIAM  WOKDSWORTH." 

"ETDAL  MOUNT,  Nov.  16, 1816.* 

MY  DEAE  SIR, —  ...  If  you  write  more  blank  verse, 
pray  pay  particular  attention  to  your  versification,  especially 
as  to  the  pauses  on  the  first,  second,  third,  eighth,  and  ninth 
syllables.  These  pauses  should  never  be  introduced  for 
convenience,  and  not  often  for  the  sake  of  variety  merely, 
but  for  some  especial  effect  of  harmony  or  emphasis.  .  .  . — I 
remain,  with  great  respect,  most  truly  yours, 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH." 

"RYDAL  MOUNT  (date  wanting),  1817.t 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  am  unworthy  of  the  many  acts  of  kind 
attention  you  bestow  on  me.  I  know  nothing  of  the  treatise 

*  Memoirs  of  a  Literary  Veteran,  vol.  ii.  p.  169. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  169-70. 
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of  Wieland,  which   you  inquired  after,  or    I   should  have 
written  immediately  on  receipt  of  your  letter.  .  .  . 

But  how  could  you  write :  '  at  every  step  the  scenery 
seemed  improving '  ?  This  is  a  thoroughly  bad  verse ;  bad 
even  for  prose.  .  .  .  Your  essay  is  desultory  enough.  Of 
the  soundness  of  the  opinions  it  becomes  me  not  to  judge. 
The  famous  passage  on  Solitude,  which  you  quote  from  Lord 
Byron,  does  not  deserve  the  notice  which  has  been  bestowed 
on  it.  As  composition  it  is  bad,  particularly  the  line — 

Minions  of  grandeur  shrinking  from  distress, 

is  foisted  in  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme.  But  the  sentiment 
by  being  expressed  in  an  antithetic  manner  is  taken  out  of 
the  region  of  high  and  imaginative  feeling  to  be  placed  in 
that  of  point  and  epigram.  To  illustrate  my  meaning,  and 
for  no  other  purpose,  I  refer  to  my  own  lines  on  the  Wye,. 
where  you  will  find  the  same  sentiment  not  formally  put  as 
it  is  here,  but  ejaculated  as  it  were  fortuitously  in  the 
musical  succession  of  preconceived  feeling.  Compare  the 
paragraph  ending — 

How  often  has  my  spirit  turned  to  thee, 
and  the  one  where  occur  the  lines — 

And  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  and  all 
The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life, 

with  these  lines  of  Lord  Byron,  and  you  will  perceive  the 
difference.  You  will  give  me  credit  for  writing  for  the  sake 
of  truth,  and  not  for  so  disgusting  a  motive  as  self-com- 
mendation at  the  expense  of  a  man  of  genius.  .  .  . — Most 
faithfully  yours,  WILLIAM  WOEDSWORTH." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

VISITS  TO  LONDON,  1815-1820:    HENRY  CRABB  ROBINSON: 
LIFE  AT  RYDAL  MOUNT. 

FROM  Henry  Crabb  Kobinson's  Diary  we  learn  that  the 
Wordsworths  were  in  London  in  the  spring  of  1815.  His 
remarks  on  those  he  met  in  society  are  so  vivid,  and  his 
literary  judgments  frequently  so  just,  that  some  extracts 
from  his  Diary  may  fitly  begin  this  chapter. 

"April  16,  1815. — In  the  evening,  in  my  chambers, 
enjoyed  looking  over  Wordsworth's  new  edition  of  his  poems. 
The  '  supplement '  to  his  Preface  I  wish  he  had  left  un- 
written, for  it  will  afford  a  triumph  to  his  enemies.  He 
betrays  resentment,  and  that  he  has  suffered  pain.  His 
reproaches  of  the  bad  taste  of  the  times  will  be  ascribed  to 
merely  personal  feelings,  and  to  disappointment.  But  his 
manly  avowal  of  his  sense  of  his  own  poetic  merits,  I  by  no 
means  censure.  His  preface  contains  subtle  remarks  on 
poetry,  but  they  are  not  clear  or  intelligible  ;  and  I  wish 
he  would  incorporate  all  his  critical  ideas  into  a  work  of 
taste,  in  either  the  dialogue  or  novel  form,  otherwise  his 
valuable  suggestions  are  in  danger  of  being  lost.  His  classi- 
fication of  his  poems  displeases  me  from  an  obvious  fault, 
that  it  is  partly  subjective  and  partly  objective. 

May  9. — Took  tea  with  the  Lambs.  Mr  and  Mrs  Words- 
worth there.  ...  W.,  in  answer  to  the  common  reproach  that 
his  sensibility  is  excited  by  objects  which  produce  no  effect 
on  others,  admits  the  fact,  and  is  proud  of  it.  He  says  that 
he  cannot  be  accused  of  being  insensible  to  the  real  concerns 
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of  life.  He  does  not  waste  his  feelings  on  unworthy  objects, 
for  he  is  alive  to  the  actual  interests  of  society.  I  think 
the  justification  complete.  If  W.  expected  immediate  popu- 
larity he  would  betray  his  ignorance  of  public  taste,  re- 
proachful to  a  man  of  character. 

W.  spoke  of  the  changes  in  his  new  poems.  He  has 
substituted  '  ebullient '  for  '  fiery,'  speaking  of  the  nightin- 
gale ;  and  'jocund'  for'  laughing'  applied  to  the  daffodils; 
but  he  will  probably  restore  the  original  epithets.  We 
agreed  in  preferring  the  original  reading ;  but  on  my  gently 
alluding  to  the  line,  '  Three  feet  long  by  two  feet  wide,'  and 
confessing  that  I  dared  not  read  them  aloud  in  company,  he 
said,  '  They  ought  to  be  liked  ! '  .  .  . 

Wordsworth  particularly  recommended  to  me  among  his 
Poems  of  Imagination,  Yew  Trees,  and  a  description  of  Night. 
These,  he  says,  are  amongst  the  best  for  the  imaginative 
power  displayed  in  them.  I  have  since  read  them.  They 
are  fine ;  but  I  believe  I  do  not  understand  in  what  their 
excellence  consists.  W.  himself,  as  Hazlitt  has  well 
observed,  has  a  pride  in  deriving  no  aid  from  his  subject. 
It  is  the  mere  power,  which  he  is  conscious  of  exerting,  in 
which  he  delights ;  not  the  production  of  a  work  in  which 
men  rejoice,  on  account  of  the  sympathies  and  sensibilities 
it  excites  in  them.  Hence  he  does  not  much  esteem  his 
Laodamia,  as  it  belongs  to  the  inferior  class  of  poems 
founded  on  the  affections.  Yet  in  this,  as  in  other  pecu- 
liarities of  Wordsworth,  there  is  a  German  bent  in  his 
mind.  .  .  . 

june  4 — .  .  .  Came  home  to  read  TJie  White  Doe  of 
Eylstone.  This  legendary  tale  will  be  less  popular  than 
Walter  Scott's,  from  the  want  of  that  vulgar  intelligibility, 
and  that  freshness  and  vivacity  of  description  which  please 
even  those  who  are  not  of  the  vulgar.  Still  the  poem  will 
be  better  liked  than  better  pieces  of  W.'s  writing.  There  is 
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a  delicate  sensibility,  and  an  exquisite  moral  running 
through  the  whole,  but  it  is  not  the  happiest  of  his  narra- 
tive poems.  .  .  . 

June  15. — .  .  .  I  called  on  Wordsworth  at  his  lodgings, 
and  spent  the  forenoon  with  him,  walking.  We  talked  about 
Hazlitt  in  consequence  of  a  malignant  attack  on  W.  by  him 
in  Sunday's  Examiner.  W.  on  that  very  day  called  on  Hunt, 
who  in  a  manly  way  asked  whether  W.  had  seen  the  paper 
of  the  morning,  saying  if  he  had  he  would  consider  his 
call  as  a  higher  honour.  He  disclaimed  the  article.  .  .  . 

This  led  to  W.  mentioning  the  cause  of  his  coolness 
towards  H.  It  appears  that  H.  when  at  Keswick  narrowly 
escaped  being  ducked  by  the  populace,  and  probably  sent  to 
prison  .  .  .  The  populace  were  incensed  against  him,  and 
pursued  him,  but  he  escaped  to  W.,  who  took  him  into  his 
house  at  midnight,  gave  him  clothes,  and  money  (from  £3 
to  £5).  Since  that  time  W.,  though  he  never  refused  to 
meet  H.,  when  by  accident  they  came  together,  did  not 
choose  that  with  his  knowledge  he  should  be  invited.  In 
consequence  Lamb  never  asked  H.  while  W.  was  in  town, 
which  probably  provoked  H.,  and  which  Lamb  himself  dis- 
approved of.  But  L.,  who  lieeds  very  little  indulgence  for 
himself,  is  very  indulgent  towards  others,  and  never  re- 
proaches W.  for  being  inveterate  against  H.  .  .  . 

Wordsworth  spoke  with  interest  of  his  White  Doe,  as  an 
imaginative  poem,  especially  the  ascription  of  more  than 
human  feelings  to  that  animal,  in  connection  with  the  tragic 
story,  which  is  purified  and  elevated  by  it.  ... 

June  17. — .  .  .  At  Lamb's  ...  a  numerous  and  odd  set. 
Of  Basil  Montagu,  Wordsworth  says  he  is  a  philanthropised 
courtier. 

June  28. — Called  on  Godwin.  He  was  lately  with 
Wordsworth;  and,  after  spending  a  night  at  his  house, 
seems  to  have  left  him  with  very  bitter  and  hostile  feelings. 
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I  believe  political  opinions  alone  kept  them  aloof.  I  was 
not  disgusted  with  G.,  for  I  have  learned  to  bear  with  the 
intolerance  of  others,  when  I  understand  it ;  and  I  should  not 
agree  entirely  with  Wordsworth  if  I  were  now  with  him.  .  .  . 

...  I  am  sorry  that  W.  cannot  change  with  the  times. 
He  ought,  I  think,  now  to  exhort  our  government  to 
economy,  and  to  represent  the  dangers  of  a  thoughtless 
return  to  all  that  was  in  existence  twenty-five  years  ago. 
Stulti  in  contraria  currunt :  and  wise  men,  and  great  men, 
when  carried  away  by  strong  feelings,  run  with  fools.  Of 
the  integrity  of  W.  I  have  no  doubt,  as  of  his  genius  I  have 
an  unbounded  admiration,  but  I  doubt  the  discretion  and 
wisdom  of  his  latest  political  writings." 

On  the  same  subject  Kobinson  wrote  later : — 

"  Wordsworth  perhaps  carried  too  far  his  forbearance  of 
the  renewed  abuses  and  corruptions  of  the  restored  mon- 
archs,  because  he  thought  any  evil  they  could  inflict  under 
a  domestic  government  would  be  slight,  compared  with  the 
utter  slavery  which  would  have  prevailed  over  Europe,  had 
Buonaparte  ultimately  triumphed ;  whilst  such  men  as 
Godwin  and  Hazlitt  were  ready  to  love  Buonaparte,  as  the 
enemy  of  their  enemies." 

In  September  1816,  Robinson  visited  Westmoreland,  and 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  experience  in  his  Diary. 
His  account  of  Eydal  Mount,  as  it  was  in  1816,  is  as 
follows : — 

"Sept.  5. — We  reached  Wordsworth  near  seven  o'clock. 
.  .  .  The  evening  was  very  fine,  and  we  for  the  first  time 
perceived  all  the  beauties  (glories  they  might  be  called)  of 
Eydal  Mount.  It  is  so  situated  as  to  afford  from  the 
windows  of  both  sitting-rooms  a  direct  view  of  the  valley, 
with  the  head  of  Windermere  at  its  extremity ;  and  from  a 
terrace  in  the  garden,  a  view  into  Eydal  Water,  and  the 
winding  of  the  valley  in  that  direction.  These  views  are  of 
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very  different  character,  and  at  different  periods  of  the  day 
must  supply  the  deficiencies  of  each  other,  arising  from 
superabundance  or  want  of  light.  .  .  . 

It  was  a  serious  gratification  to  behold  so  great  and  good 
a  man  as  Wordsworth  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  enjoying 
those  comforts  which  are  apparent  to  the  eye.  He  has  two 
sons  and  a  daughter  surviving.  They  appear  to  be  amiable 
children.  And,  adding  to  these  external  blessings  the  mind 
of  the  man,  he  may  justly  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
enviable  of  mankind.  The  injustice  of  the  public  towards 
him,  in  regard  to  the  appreciation  of  his  works,  he  is  sensible 
of.  But  he  is  aware  that,  though  the  great  body  of  readers 
— the  admirers  of  Lord  Byron,  for  instance — cannot  and 
ought  not  to  be  his  admirers  too,  still  he  is  not  without  his 
fame.  And  he  has  that  expectation  of  posthumous  renown, 
which  has  cheered  many  a  poet  who  has  had  less  legiti- 
mate claims  to  it,  and  whose  expectations  have  not  been 
disappointed. 

Sept.  6. — This  day  was  devoted  to  an  excursion  to  Patter- 
dale.  The  road  is  on  the  ascent  for  about  three  miles.  On 
the  summit  there  is  still  only  a  view  of  other  mountains, 
and  the  road  is  dreary,  for  to  the  right  is  a  naked  rocky 
mountain,  over  which  a  few  sheep  are  seen  straying,  and  the 
shepherd's  dogs  are  heard  barking.  ...  At  the  distance  of 
between  4  or  5  miles  Brother's  or  Broader  Water  is  seen 
below.  In  returning  I  had  formidable  labour  to  encounter,  to 
walk  nine  miles,  two  being  one  uninterrupted  ascent,  and  that 
in  steady  rain.  I  underwent  the  labour,  and  again  still  more 
admired  the  lofty,  insular,  and  concealed  mountains,  which 
crowd  round  Brother's  Water.  I  contrived,  ascending 
Kirkstone,  to  read  Wordsworth's  ballads ;  and  I  was  even 
more  delightfully  affected  than  by  the  incomparable  idyll, 
The  Brothers. 

Sept.  IQth.—.  .  .   Lodore.   .  .  .   There  is  no  very  great 
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fall  of  water  here.  No  great  mass  falls  from  a  great  height, 
but  a  large  volume  of  water  is  scattered  amid  a  number  of 
rocks,  pretty  equally  dividing  the  masses  of  stream  and 
stone.  There  are  no  regular  ledges  or  storeys  as  it  were  of 
the  fall,  but  irregular  steps.  This  form  of  the  cascade 
admits  of  a  vast  number  of  delightful  little  pictures  when 
seen  near,  but  at  a  distance  occasions  a  prettiness  in  the 
speckled  black  and  white  stone  and  froth.  Two  mountain 
ashes  on  two  rocks  in  the  centre  of  the  stream  add  to  the 
picturesque  beauty  of  the  scene.  .  .  . 

Sept.  11.—  [H.  C.  R  walked,  and  W.  W.  rode,  leaving 
Keswick  at  three  o'clock  in  rain,  and  reaching  Cockerrnouth 
at  night.] 

If  my  memory  were  good,  I  could  enrich  my  journal  by 
one  valuable  page  in  retailing  Wordsworth's  conversation. 
He  is  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  he  talked  upon  his  own  art 
and  his  own  works,  very  feelingly  and  very  profoundly; 
but  I  cannot  venture  to  state  more  than  a  few  intelligible 
results,  for  I  own  that  much  of  what  he  said  was  above  my 
comprehension. 

•He  stated,  what  I  had  before  taken  for  granted,  that 
most  of  his  lyrical  ballads  were  founded  on  some  incidents 
he  had  witnessed,  or  had  heard  of ;  and,  in  order  to  illus- 
trate how  facts  were  turned  into  poetry,  he  mentioned  the 
origin  of  several  poems. 

Lucy  Gray — that  tender  and  pathetic  narrative  of  a 
child  mysteriously  lost  on  a  common — was  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  a  child  who  fell  into  the  lock  of  a  canal.  He 
removed  from  his  poem  all  that  pertained  to  art ;  and  it 
being  his  object  to  exhibit  poetically  entire  Solitude,  he  re- 
presents his  child  as  observing  the  day-moon,  which  no  town 
or  village  girl  would  ever  notice. 

The  Leech-gatherer  he  did  actually  meet  near  Grasmere, 
except  that  he  gave  to  his  poetic  character  powers  of  mind, 
which  his  original  did  not  possess. 
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The  fable  of  TJie  Oak  and  Broom  proceeded  from  his  be- 
holding a  rose  in  just  such  a  situation  as  he  has  described 
the  broom  to  be  in.  Perhaps,  however,  all  poets  have 
had  their  works  excited  in  like  manner.  What  I  wish  I 
could  venture  to  state  after  W.  is  his  conception  of  the 
manner  in  which  mere  fact  is  converted  into  poetry  by  the 
power  of  imagination. 

He  represented,  however, — much  as,  unknown  to  him,  the 
German  philosophers  have  done — that  by  the  imagination 
the  mere  fact  is  exhibited  as  connected  with  that  Infinity, 
without  which  there  is  no  poetry, 

He  spoke  of  his  tale  of  the  dog,  called  Fidelity.  He  says 
he  purposely  made  the  narrative  as  prosaic  as  possible,  in 
order  that  no  discredit  might  be  thrown  on  the  truth  of  the 
incident.  In  the  description  at  the  beginning,  and  in  the 
moral  at  the  end,  he  has  alone  indulged  in  a  poetic  vein : 
and  these  parts,  he  thinks,  he  has  peculiarly  succeeded 
in. 

He  quoted  some  of  the  latter  passage,  and  also  of  The 
Kitten  and  the  Falling  Leaves,  to  show  how  he  had  connected 
even  the  kitten  with  the  great,  awful,  and  mysterious  powers  of 
Nature.  But  neither  now,  nor  in  reading  the  preface  to 
W/s  new  edition  of  his  poems,  have  I  been  able  to  compre- 
hend his  ideas  concerning  poetic  imagination.  Further  than 
this  idea  of  imagination,  I  have  not  been  able  to  raise  my 
mind  to  the  subject,  viz.,  that  imagination  is  the  faculty  by 
which  the  poet  conceives  and  produces — that  is,  images — 
individual  forms,  in  which  are  embodied  universal  ideas  or 
abstractions.  This  I  do  comprehend,  and  I  find  also  clearly 
the  most  beautiful  and  striking  illustrations  of  this  faculty 
in  the  works  of  Wordsworth  himself. 

The  incomparable  twelve  lines,  '  She  dwelt  among  the 
untrodden  ways,'  ending  '  the  difference  to  me  ! '  are  finely 
imagined.  They  exhibit  the  powerful  effect  of  the  loss  of  a 
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very  obscure  object  upon  one  tenderly  attached  to  it ;  the 
opposition  between  the  apparent  strength  of  the  passion, 
and  the  insignificance  of  the  object,  is  delightfully  conceived, 
and  the  object  itself  well  imagined. 

Sept.  16. — The  Yew  Trees.  They  stand  in  a  sort  of 
grove,  beyond  the  Butter-gill  force.  Above  the  yew  trees 
is  the  opening  of  the  Black  Lead  mine,  which  I  did  not 
want  to  see.  The  trees  are  five  or  six  immense  yews, 
famous  for  their  age,  bulk,  and  picturesque  beauty.  I 
could  only  admire  the  natural  curiosity.  W.  has  thrown 
over  them  the  charms  of  a  highly  poetical  imagination. 

Sept.  20,  Lorton. — We  proceeded  on  the  Whinlatter  road. 
.  .  .  The  vale  of  Lorton  burst  upon  us.  ...  The  view  glori- 
ously improves  till  it  is  lost  in  the  splendid  amphitheatre  of 
mountains  at  Loweswater.  Here  we  saw  the  famous  Yew 
tree.  It  stands  far  less  advantageously  for  effect  than  the 
Borrowdale  Yews.  But  this  is  alone.  I  made  twenty-nine 
or  thirty  steps  in  walking  from  one  bough  to  the  other ; 
and  the  mere  size  is,  in  such  matters,  a  material  circum- 
stance. 

Sept.  23,  Langdale. — During  our  walk  under  Lough- 
rigg  Fell,  in  this  valley  of  Langdale,  I  made  experiments,  as 
I  did  at  Crummock  Water,  on  the  echoes  of  the  mountains. 
Here,  as  there,  the  echoes  are  remarkable  rather  for  the 
length,  than  the  distinctness  of  the  repetition ;  and  it 
requires  a  clear  and  powerful  voice  to  raise  the  echo. 
Joanna's  laugh  may  have  been  uttered  in  a  more  favourable 
spot,  to  rouse  so  great  a  number  of  repetitions.  Certain,  at 
least,  the  poet  could  nowhere  have  selected  a  spot,  where 
the  manner  of  the  adjacent  mountains  so  beautifully  combine 
to  give  dignity  and  beauty  to  the  description,  and  which 
render  this  the  most  delightful  account  of  an  echo  ever 
written. 

Sept.    24. — I    called    on    Wordsworth,    who    offered    to 
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accompany  me  up  Nab  Scar,  the  lofty  rocky  fell  immediately 
over  his  house.  The  ascent  was  laborious,  but  the  view 
from  the  summit  was  more  interesting  than  any  I  had  before 
enjoyed  from  a  mountain  on  this  journey.  .  .  .  Wordsworth 
conducted  me  over  the  fell,  and  left  me  near  De  Quincey's 
house.  .  .  .  De  Quincey  set  out  on  a  short  excursion  with 
me,  which  I  did  not  so  much  enjoy  as  he  seemed  to  expect. 
We  crossed  the  sweet  vale  of  Grasmere,  and  ascended  up 
the  fell  on  the  opposite  corner  of  the  valley,  to  Easdale 
Tarn.  The  charm  of  this  spot  is  the .  solemnity  of  the 
seclusion  in  which  it  lies.  There  is  a  semi- circle  of  lofty 
and  grey  rocks,  which  are  wild  and  rugged,  but  promote  the 
repose  suggested  by  the  motionless  water. 

25th  Sept. — .  .  .  We  crossed  a  sort  of  chasm  in  the  fell, 
which  led  to  a  broadish  intermediate  space  between  Great 
and  Little  Langdale  ;  a  scene  marked  by  one  house,  and  one 
small  piece  of  water,  Blea  Tarn,  and  which  the  late  Bishop 
of  Landaff  has  not  improved  by  planting  firs  along  one  of 
its  sides.  Wordsworth  has,  however,  made  it  the  residence 
of  his  Solitary,  and  it  is  indeed  the  fit  abode  of  a  man  at 
war  with  Society  and  Nature,  with  himself  and  their  common 
Creator.  These  mountain-vales,  if  they  may  be  called  so, 
exhibit  varieties  of  wildness  and  desolation,  water  without 
shade  or  clothing  of  any  kind,  and  valleys  without  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  openings  of  slate  quarries  in  various  directions  did  not 
disturb  the  austere  grandeur  of  the  objects.  .  .  . 

Wordsworth's  poetic  work  during  the  years  1816  and 
1817  was  mainly  inspired  by  the  political  events  of  the 
hour,  especially  those  being  enacted  at  that  stirring  time  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  In  1818  he  wrote  little  except 
the  Ode  composed  upon  an  Evening  of  extraordinary 
Splendour  and  Beauty  ;  and  in  the  following  year  almost  all 
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his  work  was  suggested  by  local  incidents,  and  by  what  he 
witnessed  amongst  the  hills  and  dales  of  Westmoreland  or 
Yorkshire. 

And  while  his  poetry  was  scanty,  his  correspondence 
during  these  years  was  not  extensive.  Several  of  its  frag- 
ments, however,  have  special  interest.  It  bore  chiefly  on 
the  political  situation  of  the  country,  and  the  state  of  parties. 
Writing  to  Mr  Stuart,  ed:tor  of  The  Courier,  in  April  1817, 
he  said : 

"BYDAL  MOUNT,  April  7,  1817. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — .  .  .  I  am  like  you  an  alarmist,  and 
for  this  reason :  I  see  clearly  that  the  principal  ties  which 
kept  the  different  classes  of  society  in  a  vital  and  harmoni- 
ous dependence  on  each  other,  have  within  these  thirty 
years  either  been  greatly  impaired,  or  wholly  dissolved. 
Everything  has  been  put  up  to  market,  and  sold  for  the 
highest  price  it  would  buy.  Farmers  used  formerly  to  be 
attached  to  their  landlords,  and  labourers  to  their  farmers 
who  employed  them.  All  that  kind  of  feeling  has  vanished. 
In  like  manner  the  connexion  between  the  trading  and 
landed  interests  of  country  towns  undergoes  no  modification 
whatsoever  from  personal  feeling,  whereas  within  my 
memory  it  was  almost  wholly  governed  by  it.  A  country 
squire  or  substantial  yeoman  used  formerly  to  resort  to  the 
same  shops  which  his  father  had  frequented  before  him ; 
and  nothing  but  a  serious  injury,  real  or  supposed,  would 
have  appeared  to  him  a  justification  for  breaking  up  a  con- 
nexion, which  was  attended  with  substantial  amity  and  inter- 
changes of  hospitality  from  generation  to  generation.  All 
this  moral  cement  is  dissolved ;  habits  and  prejudices  are 
broken  and  rooted  up,  nothing  being  substituted  in  their 
place  but  a  quickened  self-interest,  with  more  extensive 
views,  and  wider  dependences ;  but  more  lax  in  proportion 
as  they  are  wider.  The  Ministry  will  do  well  if  they  keep 
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things  quiet  for  the  present,  but  if  our  present  constitution 
in  Church  and  State  is  to  last,  it  must  .rest  as  heretofore 
upon  a  moral  basis ;  and  they  who  govern  the  country  must 
be  something  superior  to  mere  financiers  and  political  econo- 
mists. Farewell. — Very  faithfully  yours, 

W.  WORDSWORTH." 

Writing  to  Henry  Crabb  Eobinson,  June  24,  1817,  he 
said: 

"...  How  came  you  to  quarrel  with  Furness  Abbey  ? 
The  architecture  never  seems  to  have  been  as  highly  embel- 
lished as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  princely  power 
and  revenues  of  the  community  who  erected  it.  But  after 
all,  why  not  be  thankful  for  what  has  been  done,  and  yet 
remains  ?  ...  It  has  been  a  cold  spring,  but  bright  and 
beautiful,  and  we  are  now  in  a  circle  of  the  old  golden 
glorious  summer  days ;  the  little  corn  that  we  have  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  grass,  growing  as  fast  as  in  Russia 
or  Finland.  Yesterday  Mrs  Wordsworth  and  myself  were 
on  the  top  of  Helvellyn,  my  second  visit  within  these  last 
three  weeks.  The  former  was  with  my  sister ;  we  returned 
over  its  summit  from  Patterdale,  where  we  had  been  staying 
a  few  days.  I  describe  nothing  of  their  appearances  in  prose, 
you  will  hear  of  them  at  some  future  time  in  verse. 

I  have  not  seen  Southey's  article  in  the  last  Q.  R,  nor 
Mr  Moore's  ugly-named  poem,  nor  Lord  B.'s  tragedy,  nor 
his  last  canto  of  '  Childe  Harold/  where  I  am  told  he  has 
been  poaching  on  my  manor,  nor  any  one  new  thing  what- 
ever, except  a  bust  of  myself.  Some  kind  person — which 
persons  mostly  unknown  to  me  are — has  been  good  enough 
to  forward  me  this. — Truly  yours,  W.  W." 

An   undated  letter  from  Dorothy  Wordsworth   to  Mrs 
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Marshall  evidently  refers  to  the  ascent  of  Helvellyn  with  his 
sister,  and  the  visit  to  Hallsteads  alluded  to  in  the  above 
letter  to  Mr  Eobinson. 

"  Wednesday,  Z5th  June. 

.  .  .  When  on  our  way  home  I  viewed  from  the  top  of 
Helvellyn  the  fields  of  Shelly  Nab,  and  the  dwellings  of  Hall- 
steads,  and  the  old  church.  We  viewed  the  masses  of  snow 

with  particular  attention,  which daily  watches  in  their 

decay  from  the  shores  of  Ullswater,  and  my  brother  made  a 
bold  push  to  procure  some  of  that  very  snow  for  our  refresh- 
ment ;  but  he  could  not  accomplish  it.  ...  I  never  walked 
with  more  spirit  in  my  life  than  on  the  lofty  terraces  of 
Helvellyn.  .  .  .  How  do  you  like  this  very  hot  weather.  It 
is  of  the  right  old-fashioned  kind,  and  pleases  me  well.  I 
hope  that  before  the  very  fine  weather  is  gone,  you  may  be 
all  enjoying  the  luxury  of  floating  upon  still  waters  in  long 
summer  evenings.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  glory  of  Ulls- 
water at  such  a  time.  There  is  now  a  refreshing  breeze, 
and,  if  it  continues,  we  intend  to  stroll  down  the  meadows  to 
Windermere,  and  shall  take  a  boat  to  Lowwood,  for  the  sake 
of  the  sunset  in  the  Langdale  mountains ;  a  spectacle  I  have 
often  heard  you  speak  of  with  delight.  ..." 

Towards  the  close  of  1817  Wordsworth  went  up  to  Lon- 
don, with  his  wife  and  daughter,  on  a  visit  to  his  brother 
Christopher  at  the  Eectory,  Lambeth. 

Of  this  visit  the  best  record  is  in  Robinson's  Diary : — 
"  Dec.  4,  1817. — Wordsworth  has  brought  MSS.  with  him, 
and  is  inclined  to  print  one  or  two  poems,  as  it  is  the 
fashion  to  publish  small  volumes  now.  He  means  then 
to  add  them  to  The  Thanksgiving  Ode,  &c.,  and  form  a  third 
volume.  He  read  to  me  some  very  beautiful  passages. 
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Coleridge's  book*  has  given  him  no  pleasure;  and  he 
finds  just  fault  with  C.  for  professing  to  write  about  him- 
self, and  writing  mainly  about  Southey  and  Wordsworth. 
With  the  criticisms  on  the  poetry,  too,  he  is  not  satisfied. 
The  praise  is  extravagant,  and  the  censure  inconsiderate.  I 
recollect  hearing  Hazlitt  say  that  W.  would  not  forgive  a 
single  censure,  mingled  with  however  great  a  mass  of 
eulogy. 

Qtfa — Was  honoured  with  calls  from  Mrs  and  Miss 
Wordsworth,  who  would  not  wait  for  W.  He  came  after- 
wards. We  chatted  about  Coleridge,  from  whom  I  had  a 
letter  a  few  days  since.!  W.  agrees  with  me  that  it  would 
not  be  advisable  in  C.  to  bring  an  action  for  calumny,  he 
being  charged  with  deserting  his  wife  and  family.  Words- 
worth related  that  the  publisher  of  the  same  Edinburgh 
Magazine  had  appealed  to  him  to  write  in  his  magazine, 
in  which  he  had  inserted  most  abusive  and  most  eulogistic 
articles  about  W. ;  but  he  was  immovable,  and  civilly 
requested  the  publisher  not  to  trouble  himself  about  him, 
since  he  could  make  no  return  in  kind  ! 

27th. — At  dinner  at  Monkhouse's.  W.  W.,Mrs  W.,  Miss 
Hutchinson,  Coleridge,  his  son  Hartley,  and  Mr  Tillbrook. 
After  dinner,  Charles  Lamb  and  his  sister  joined  the  party. 
...  I  was  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  not  pleased  with 
Wordsworth.  And  Coleridge  appeared  to  advantage  in  his 
presence.  C.  spoke  of  painting  in  that  style  of  mysticism 
which  is  now  his  habit.  W.  met  this  by  dry  unfeeling 
contradiction.  C.  maintained  that  painting  was  not  an  art 
which  would  operate  on  the  vulgar,  and  W.  declared  this 
opinion  to  be  degrading  to  the  art.  C.  illustrated  his  asser- 


*  Evidently  the  Bioyraphia  Literaria,  published  in  1817. 
t  It  was  asking  his  advice  about  the  expediency  of  prosecuting  the 
Edinburgh  Magazine  for  a  libel  on  him. 
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tions  by  reference  to  Raphael's  Madonnas.  W.  could  not 
think  that  a  field  for  high  intellect  lay  within  such  a 
subject  as  a  Mother  and  Child  ;  and  when  C.  talked  of  the 
divinity  of  these  works,  W.  asked  whether  he  thought  he 
should  have  discovered  their  beauties,  if  he  had  not  known 
that  Raphael  was  the  artist.  And  when  C.  said  that  was 
an  unkind  question,  W.  made  no  apology.  Independently 
of  the  unfeeling  manner,  I  thought  W.  substantially  wrong. 
It  was  not  so  clear  to  me  that  C.  was  right !  Coming  away, 
I  found  the  Lambs  felt  as  I  did.  .  .  . 

Dec.  30th. — Spent  the  evening  at  Lamb's.  I  found  a 
large  party  collected  round  the  two  poets ;  but  Coleridge 
had  the  larger  body.  There  was,  however,  scarcely  any 
conversation  beyond  a  whisper.  Coleridge  was  philoso- 
phising in  his  rambling  way  to  Monkhouse  (who  listened 
attentively),  to  Manning  (who  sometimes  smiled  as  if  he 
thought  C.  had  no  right  to  metaphysicise  on  chemistry 
without  any  knowledge  on  the  subject),  to  Martin  Burney 
(who  was  eager  to  interpose),  and  Alsager  (who  was  con- 
tent to  be  a  listener) ;  while  Wordsworth  was,  for  a  great 
part  of  the  time,  engaged  ttte-&-Ute  with  Talfourd.  I  could 
catch  scarcely  anything  of  the  conversation.  But  I  heard 
a  long  time  Coleridge  quoting  Wordsworth's  verses ;  and  W. 
quoting,  not  Coleridge's,  but  his  own.  I  chatted  with  the 
ladies.  Miss  L.  had  gone  through  the  fatigue  of  a  dinner 
party  very  well,  and  C.  Lamb  was  good-humoured." 

The  following  account  of  a  dinner-party  at  Haydon's — 
"an  immortal  dinner"  Haydon  called  it — is  perhaps  the 
most  amusing  passage  in  his  life.* 

«1817. — In  December  Wordsworth  was  in  town,  and 
as  Keats  wished  to  know  him,  I  made  up  a  party  to  dinner 


*  See  Life  of  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon,  edited  by  Tom  Taylor,  vol.  i. 
pp.  384-387. 
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of  Charles  Lamb,  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Monkhouse,  his 
friend ;  and  a  very  pleasant  party  we  had. 

I  wrote  to  Lamb,  and  told  him  the  address  was  '  22 
Lisson  Grove,  north,  at  Kossi's,  half  way  up,  right  hand 
corner.'  I  received  his  characteristic  reply. 

'  MY  DEAR  HAYDON, — I  will  come  with  pleasure  to  2  2 
Lisson  Grove,  north,  at  Eossi's,  half-way  up,  right-hand 
side,  if  I  can  find  it. — Yours,  C.  LAMB. 

20  Eussell  Court, 
Covent  Garden  East, 

half-way  up,  next  the  corner, 
left-hand  side/ 

On  December  28th  the  immortal  dinner  came  off  in  my 
painting-room,  with  '  Jerusalem '  towering  up  behind  us  as  a 
background.  Wordsworth  was  in  fine  cue,  and  we  had  a 
glorious  set-to, — on  Homer,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Virgil. 
Lamb  got  exceedingly  merry,  and  exquisitely  witty ;  and  his 
fun  in  the  midst  of  Wordsworth's  solemn  intonations  of 
oratory  was  like  the  sarcasm  and  wit  of  the  fool  in  the 
intervals  of  Lear's  passion.  He  made  a  speech,  and  voted 
me  absent,  and  made  them  drink  my  health.  '  Now/  said 
Lamb,  '  you  old  lake  poet,  you  rascally  poet,  why  do  you 
call  Voltaire  dull?'  We  all  defended  Wordsworth,  and 
affirmed  there  was  a  state  of  mind  when  Voltaire  would  be 
dull.  •'  '  Well,'  said  Lamb,  '  here's  Voltaire — the  Messiah  of 
the  French  nation,  and  a  very  proper  one  too.' 

He  then,  in  a  strain  of  humour  beyond  description, 
abused  me  for  putting  Newton's  head  into  my  picture, — 
'  A  fellow,'  said  he,  '  who  believed  nothing  unless  it  was  as 
clear  as  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle.'  And  then  he  and 
Keats  agreed  he  had  destroyed  all  the  poetry  of  the  rainbow 
by  reducing  it  to  the  prismatic  colours.  It  was  impossible  to 
resist  him,  and  we  all  drank  '  Newton's  health,  and  confusion 
to  mathematics.'  It  was  delightful  to  see  the  good-humour 
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of  Wordsworth  in  giving  in  to  all  our  frolics  without  affecta- 
tion, and  laughing  as  heartily  as  the  best  of  us. 

By  this  time  other  friends  joined,  amongst  them  poor 
Eitchie,  who  was  going  to  penetrate  by  Fezzan  to  Timbuctoo. 
I  introduced  him  to  all  as  'a  gentleman  going  to  Africa/ 
Lamb  seemed  to  take  no  notice ;  but  all  of  a  sudden  he 
roared  out,  '  Which  is  the  gentleman  we  are  going  to  lose  ?' 
We  then  drank  the  victim's  health,  in  which  Eitchie  joined. 

In  the  morning  of  this  delightful  day,  a  gentleman,  a 
perfect  stranger,  had  called  on  me.  He  said  he  knew  my 
friends,  had  an  enthusiasm  for  Wordsworth,  and  begged  I 
would  procure  him  the.  happiness  of  an  introduction.  He 
told  me  he  was  a  comptroller  of  stamps,  and  often  had 
correspondence  with  the  poet.  I  thought  it  a  liberty ;  but 
still,  as  he  seemed  a  gentleman,  I  told  him  he  might 
come. 

When  we  retired  to  tea  we  found  the  comptroller.  In 
introducing  him  to  Wordsworth  I  forgot  to  say  who  he  was. 
After  a  little  time  the  comptroller  looked  down,  looked  up,, 
and  said  to  Wordsworth,  '  Don't  you  think,  sir,  Milton  was 
a  great  genius  ?'  Keats  looked  at  me,  Wordsworth  at  the 
comptroller.  Lamb,  who  was  dozing  by  the  fire,  turned 
round  and  said,  '  Pray,  sir,  did  you  say  Milton  was  a  great 
genius?'  'No,  sir;  I  asked  Mr  Wordsworth  if  he  were 
not.'  'Oh,'  said  Lamb,  'then  you  are  a  silly  fellow.' 
'  Charles  !  my  dear  Charles  !'  said  Wordsworth  ;  but  Lamb, 
perfectly  innocent  of  the  confusion  he  had  created,  was  off 
again  by  the  fire. 

After  an  awful  pause  the  comptroller  said,  'Don't  you 
think  Newton  a  great  genius?'  I  could  not  stand  it  any 
longer.  Keats  put  his  head  into  my  books.  Ritchie 
squeezed  in  a  laugh.  Wordsworth  seemed  asking  himself, 
'  Who  is  this  ?'  Lamb  got  up,  and  taking  a  candle,  said, 
'Sir,  will  you  allow  me  to  look  at  your  phrenological 
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development  ? '  He  then  turned  his  back  on  the  poor  man , 
and  at  every  question  of  the  comptroller  he  chaunted — 

*  Diddle,  diddle,  dumpling,  iny  son  John, 
Went  to  bed  with  his  breeches  on.' 

The  man  in  office,  finding  Wordsworth  did  not  know  who  he 
was,  said  in  a  spasmodic  and  half-chuckling  anticipation  of 
assured  victory,  '  I  have  had  the  honour  of  some  corres- 
pondence with  you,  Mr  Wordsworth.'  '  With  me,  sir  ?' 
said  Wordsworth,  '  not  that  I  remember.'  '  Don't  you,  sir  ? 
I  am  a  comptroller  of  stamps/  There  was  a  dead  silence ; 
the  comptroller  evidently  thinking  that  was  enough.  While 
we  were  waiting  for  Wordsworth's  reply,  Lamb  sung  out— 

1  Hey  diddle,  diddle, 
The  cat  and  the  fiddle.' 

'  My  dear  Charles  !'  said  Wordsworth, — 

'  Diddle,  diddle,  dumpling,  my  son  John/ 

chaunted  Lamb,  and  then  rising,  exclaimed,  'Do  let  me 
have  another  look  at  that  gentleman's  organs/  Keats  and 
I  hurried  Lamb  into  the  painting-room,  shut  the  door,  and 
gave  way  to  inextinguishable  laughter.  Monkhouse  followed 
and  tried  to  get  Lamb  away.  We  went  back,  but  the  comp- 
troller was  irreconcilable.  We  soothed  and  smiled  and 
asked  him  to  supper.  He  stayed,  though  his  dignity  was 
sorely  affected.  However,  being  a  good-natured  man,  we 
parted  all  in  good  humour,  and  no  ill  effects  followed. 

All  the  while,  until  Monkhouse  succeeded,  we  could  hear 
Lamb  struggling  in  the  painting-room  and  calling  at 
intervals,  'Who  is  that  fellow?  Allow  me  to  see  his 
organs  once  more/ 

It  was  indeed  an  immortal  evening.  Wordsworth's  fine 
intonation  as  he  quoted  Milton  and  Virgil,  Keats'  eager 
inspired  look,  Lamb's  quaint  sparkle  of  lambent  humour,  so 
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speeded  the  stream  of  conversation,  that  in  my  life  I  never 
passed  a  more  delightful  time.  All  our  fun  was  within 
bounds.  Not  a  word  passed  that  an  apostle  might  not  have 
listened  to.  It  was  a  night  worthy  of  the  Elizabethan  age, 
and  my  solemn  '  Jerusalem '  flashing  up  by  the  flame  of  the 
fire,  with  Christ  hanging  over  us  like  a  vision,  all  made  up 
a  picture  which  will  long  glow  upon 

That  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude." 

In  the  year  1818,  "Wordsworth  was  deeply  engaged  in 
local  county  politics.  His  letters  to  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale 
are  full  of  the  subject,  and  during  one  of  his  occasional 
journeys  from  home,  in  furtherance  of  the  cause  he  espoused 
so  heartily,  he  missed  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  Keats  at 
Eydal  Mount.  Keats  was  in  Westmoreland  in  1818,  and 
called  at  Eydal. 

"  Keats'  disappointment,"  says  Lord  Houghton,*  "  at 
missing  Wordsworth  was  very  great,  and  he  hardly  con- 
cealed his  vexation  when  he  found  that  he  owed  the  priva- 
tion to  the  interest  which  the  elder  poet  was  taking  in  the 
general  election."  Keats  had  come  to  recognise  Words- 
worth's greatness,  and  from  his  letters  written  in  this  year 
we  see  how  he  used  to  compare  him  with  Milton. 

On  the  3rd  of  January  1818,  Wordsworth  wrote  to  Lord 
Lonsdale : — 

"  If  property,  situation  in  life,  character,  &c.,  could  ensure 
success,  our  triumph  would  be  complete.  But  every  man 
of  weight  overrates  his  own  importance  till  it  is  fairly  tried ; 
and  this  even  seems  as  much  owing  to  want  of  reflection  as 
to  personal  vanity.  Our  indolence  bribes  us  also  into  a 
belief  that  ordinary  influences  are  equal  to  extraordinary 
occasions ;  and  we  trust  accordingly  to  passive  qualities  and 

*  See  his  Life,  Letters,  and  Literary  Remains  of  John  Keats,  vol.  i.  p.  152. 
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circumstances,  when  every  nerve  ought  to  be  strained,  and 
every  power  put  into  action.  But  this,  of  which  I  see 
instances  on  every  side  of  me,  would  be  better  said  to  the 
Public.  .  .  ." 

This  letter  was  evidently  written  from  London.  Words- 
worth was  at  Windsor  on  the  14th  January  1818  ;  and  he 
returned  to  the  north  by  Coleorton,  as  was  his  wont.  On 
the  21st  of  January  1818,  he  wrote  from  Coleorton  to 
Lord  Lonsdale,  on  the  political  contest. 

".  .  .  What  else  but  the  stability  and  might  of  a  large 
estate,  with  proportional  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
can  counterbalance  the  democratic  activity  of  the  wealthy, 
commercial,  and  manufacturing  districts  ?  It  appears  to  a 
superficial  observer,  warm  from  contemplating  the  theory  of 
the  Constitution,  that  the  political  power  of  the  great  land- 
holders ought,  by  every  true  lover  of  his  country,  to  be 
strenuously  resisted ;  but  I  would  ask  a  well-intentioned 
native  of  Westmoreland  or  Cumberland  who  had  fallen  into 
this  mistake,  if  he  could  point  to  any  arrangement  by  which 
Jacobinism  can  be  frustrated  except  by  the  existence  of 
large  estates  continued  from  generation  to  generation  in 
particular  families,  and  parliamentary  power  in  proportion." 

"  IQth  Feb.  1818. 

.  .  .  Not  to  exclude  or  give  offence  to  Dissenters  who 
are  very  powerful  in  Kendal,  I  recommended  '  King  and 
Constitution,'  in  preference  to  '  Church  and  King/  as  the 
latter  part  of  the  Lowther  motto.  ..." 

"IZtkFeb.  1818. 

This  week  I  have  addressed  two  letters,  signed  '  A  Friend 
to  Truth,'  to  the  editor  of  The  Chronicle,  which  if  he  inserts, 
I  shall  have  some  hope  of  him.  If  he  does  not,  I  shall 
publish  them  elsewhere." 

"...  I  wish  much  for  your  opinion  as  to  the  propriety 
of  precautionary  measures  in  augmenting  the  numbers  of 
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trustworthy  Freeholders.  An  offer  has  been  made  to  me  of 
an  estate  which  would  devide  into  twelve  small  freeholds ; 
and,  with  your  Lordship's  sanction,  I  would  purchase  it, 
being  able  to  reckon  on  as  many  persons,  gentlemen,  my 
friends  and  relations,  who  could  be  depended  upon.  If 
it  be  found  that  your  adversaries  adopt  the  plan  of  increas- 
ing the  numbers  in  their  interest,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep 
pace  with  them,  and  I  don't  think  that  the  matter  can 
be  safely  left  to  casualties.  .  .  ." 

The  larger  part  of  Wordsworth's  correspondence  with 
Lord  Lonsdale  was  devoted  to  the  questions  of  local  politics, 
and  his  bias  com.es  out  in  it  very  strongly,  even  against  his 
old  and  intimate  friend  Mr  Clarkson  of  Eusemere.  On  the 
10th  of  March  he  wrote  thus  to  Lord  Lonsdale  from  Eydal 
Mount : — 

"...  The  rural  stamina  of  this  outbreak  are  misguided 
good  intention,  party  spirit,  dissent,  disaffection,  envy, 
pride,  and  all  the  self-conceited  pretensions  which  absurd 
ignorance  can  be  incited  to  by  headstrong  Eeformers  and 
Eevolutionists.  ..." 

On  the  21st  of  February  two  letters  appeared  in  The 
Chronicle,  signed  "  A  Friend  to  Truth,"  which  were  written 
by  Wordsworth. 

"  EYDAL  MOUNT,  April  6,  1818. 

[He  refers  to  the  pamphlet*  he  had  written — the  Two 
Addresses  to  the  Freeholders  in  Westmoreland, — and  asks  Lord 
Lonsdale's  opinion  as  to  whether  it  could  be  put  into  general 
circulation.]  "  My  object  in  writing  this  work  was  to  give 
the  Rationale  of  the  question,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
upper  ranks  of  society,  in  language  of  appropriate  dignity. 
It  shall  be  followed  up  with  brief  essays,  in  plain  and  popu- 

*  It  was  printed  at  Kendal  by  King  &  Bellingham,  1818. 
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lur  language,  illustrating  the  principles  in  detail,  for  the 
understanding  of  the  lower  orders." 

Again,  28th  November  1818:— 

"Looking  at  this  subject  generally,  I  cannot  but  be  of 
opinion  that  the  feudal  power  yet  surviving  in  England  is 
eminently  serviceable  in  counteracting  the  popular  tendency 
to  reform,  which  would  unavoidably  lead  to  peculations. 
The  people  are  already  powerful  far  beyond  the  increase  of 
their  information,  and  their  improvement  in  morals.  ..." 

On  the  13th  January  1819,  Wordsworth's  name  being 
placed  on  the  list  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Peace  for  West- 
moreland, he  wrote  :  — "  I  wish  I  could  add  that  I  feel  myself 
properly  qualified  for  the  undertaking,  and  that  I  could  get  rid 
of  those  apprehensions,  which  they  who  know  me  better 
than  I  know  myself  are  perpetually  forcing  upon  me,  that 
my  literary  exertions  will  suffer  more  than  I  am  aware  of 
from  this  engagement.  They  ground  their  opinion  upon 
an  infirmity  of  which  I  am  conscious,  viz.,  that  whatever 
pursuit  I  direct  my  attention  to,  is  apt  to  occupy  my  mind 
too  exclusively.  But  ...  I  am  anxious  to  discharge  my 
obligations  to  society." 

A  more  interesting  letter  than  these  political  ones  follows. 

"Feb.  5,  1819. 

.  .  .  We  seem  pretty  much  of  opinion  upon  the  subject  of 
rhyme.  Pentameters,  where  the  sense  has  a  close  of  some 
sort  at  every  two  lines,  may  be  rendered  in  regularly  closed 
couplets ;  but  hexameters  (especially  the  Virgilian,  that  run 
the  lines  into  each  other  for  a  great  length)  cannot.  I  have 
long  been  persuaded  that  Milton  formed  his  blank  verse 
upon  the  model  of  the  Georgics  and  the  ^neid,  and  I  am 
so  much  struck  with  this  resemblance,  that  I  should  have 
attempted  Virgil  in  blank  verse,  had  I  not  been  persuaded 
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that  no  ancient  author  can  be  with  advantage  so  rendered. 
Their  religion,  their  warfare,  their  course  of  action  and  feel- 
ing are  too  remote  from  modern  interest  to  allow  it.  We 
require  every  possible  help  and  attraction  of  sound,  in  our 
language,  to  smooth  the  way  for  the  admission  of  things  so 
remote  from  our  present  concerns.  My  own  notion  of 
translation  is,  that  it  cannot  be  too  literal,  provided  three 
faults  be  avoided :  first,  baldness,  in  which  I  include  all 
that  takes  from  dignity ;  second,  strangeness,  or  uncouthness, 
including  harshness ;  third,  attempts  to  convey  meanings 
which,  as  they  cannot  be  given  but  by  languid  circumlocu- 
tions, cannot  in  fact  be  said  to  be  given  at  all.  I  will 
trouble  you  with  an  instance,  in  which  I  fear  this  fault 
exists.  Virgil,  describing  ^Eneas's  voyage,  third  book,  verse 
551,  says — 

Hinc  sinus  Herculei,  si  vera  est  fama,  Tarenti 
Cernitur. 

I  render  it  thus  : 

Hence  we  behold  the  bay  that  bears  the  name 
Of  proud  Tarentum,  proud  to  share  the  fame 
Of  Hercules,  though  by  a  dubious  claim. 

I  was  unable  to  get  the  meaning  with  tolerable  harmony 
into  fewer  words,  which  are  more  than  to  a  modern  reader, 
perhaps,  it  is  worth. 

I  feel  much  at  a  loss,  without  the  assistance  of  the  marks 
which  I  have  requested,  to  take  an  exact  measure  of  your 
Lordship's  feelings  with  regard  to  the  diction.  To  save  you 
the  trouble  of  reference,  I  will  transcribe  two  passages  from 
Dryden ;  first,  the  celebrated  appearance  of  Hector's  ghost 
to  ^Eneas.  ^Eneas  thus  addresses  him : 

O  light  of  Trojans  and  support  of  Troy, 
Thy  father's  champion,  and  thy  country's  joy, 
O  long  expected  by  thy  friends,  from  whence 
Art  thou  returned,  so  late  for  our  defence  ? 
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Do  we  behold  thee,  wearied  as  we  are 
With  length  of  labours  and  with  toils  of  war  ? 
After  so  many  funerals  of  thy  own, 
Art  thou  restored  to  thy  declining  town  ? 

This  I  think  not  an  unfavourable  specimen  of  Dryden's  way 
of  treating  the  solemnly  pathetic  passages.  Yet  surely,  here 
is  nothing  of  the  cadence  of  the  original,  and  little  of  its 
spirit.  The  second  verse  is  not  in  the  original,  and  ought 
not  to  have  been  in  Dryden ;  for  it  anticipates  the  beautiful 
hemistich, 

Sat  patrise  Priamoque  datum. 

By  the  by,  there  is  the  same  sort  of  anticipation  in  a 
spirited  and  harmonious  couplet  preceding : 

Such  as  he  was  when  by  Pelides  slain 
Thessalian  coursers  dragged  him  o'er  the  plain. 

This  introduction  of  Pelides  here  is  not  in  Virgil,  because  it 
would  have  prevented  the  effect  of 

Redit  exuvias  indutus  Achillei. 

There  is  a  striking  solemnity  in  the  answer  of  Pantheus 
to  ^Eneas : 

Venit  summa  dies  et  ineluctabile  tempus 
Dardaniae  :  f uimus  Tree's,  fuit  Ilium,  et  ingens 
Gloria  Teucrorum,  &c. 

Dryden  thus  gives  it : 

Then  Pantheus,  with  a  groan, 
Troy  is  no  more,  and  Ilium  was  a  town. 
The  fatal  day,  the  appointed  hour  is  come 
When  wrathful  Jove's  irrevocable  doom 
Transfers  the  Trojan  state  to  Grecian  hands. 
The  fire  consumes  the  town,  the  foe  commands. 

My  own  translation  runs  thus  ;  and  I  quote  it  because  it 
occurred  to  my  mind  immediately  on  reading  your  Lord- 
ship's observations : 

'Tis  come,  the  final  hour, 
Th'  inevitable  close  of  Dardan  power 
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Hath  come  !  we  have  been  Trojans,  Ilium  was, 
And  the  great  name  of  Troy  ;  now  all  things  pass 
To  Argos.     So  wills  angry  Jupiter, 
Amid  the  burning  town  the  Grecians  domineer. 

I  cannot  say  that  '  we  have  been'  and  '  Ilium  was!  are  as 
sonorous  sounds  as  '  fuimus,'  and  '  fuit ;'  but  these  latter 
must  have  been  as  familiar  to  the  Eomans  as  the  former  to 
ourselves.  I  should  much  like  to  know  if  your  Lordship 
disapproves  of  my  translation  here.  I  have  one  word  to 
say  upon  ornament.  It  was  my  wish  and  labour  that  my 
translation  should  have  far  more  of  the  genuine  ornaments 
of  Virgil  than  my  predecessors.  Dryden  has  been  very 
careful  of  these,  and  profuse  of  his  own,  which  seem  to 
me  very  rarely  to  harmonise  with  those  of  Virgil ;  as,  for 
example,  describing  Hector's  appearance  in  the  passage 
above  alluded  to, 


Again, 


A  bloody  shroud,  he  seemed,  and  bathed  in  tears, 
I  wept  to  see  the  visionary  man. 


And  all  the  wounds  he  for  his  country  bore 
Now  streamed  afresh,  and  with  new  purple  ran. 


I  feel  it,  however,  to  be  too  probable  that  my  translation  is 
deficient  in  ornament,  because  I  must  unavoidably  have  lost 
many  of  Virgil's,  and  have  never  without  reluctance 
attempted  a  compensation  of  my  own.  Had  I  taken  the 
liberties  of  my  predecessors,  Dryden  especially,  I  could  have 
translated  nine  books  with  the  labour  that  three  have  cost 
me.  The  third  book,  being  of  a  humbler  character  than 
either  of  the  former,  I  have  treated  with  rather  less  scrupu- 
lous apprehension,  and  have  interwoven  a  little  of  my  own ; 
and,  with  permission,  I  will  send  it,  ere  long,  for  the  benefit 
of  your  Lordship's  observations,  which  really  will  be  of  great 
service  to  me  if  I  proceed.  Had  I  begun  the  work  fifteen 
years  ago,  I  should  have  finished  it  with  pleasure ;  at 
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present,  I  fear  it  will  take  more  time  than  I  either  can  or 
ought  to  spare.  I  do  not  think  of  going  beyond  the  fourth 
book." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  written  on  the  17th  February 
1819,  from  Coleorton  Hall,  Wordsworth  says  to  the  same 
correspondent : — 

"  I  began  my  Translation  by  accident.  I  continued  it, 
with  a  hope  to  produce  a  work  which  would  be  to  a  certain 
degree  affecting,  which  Dryden's  is  not  to  me  in  the  least. 
Dr  Johnson  has  justly  remarked  that  Dryden  had  little 
talent  for  the  pathetic,  and  the  tenderness  of  Virgil  seems 
to  me  to  escape  him.  Virgil's  style  is  an  inimitable  mix- 
ture of  the  elaborately  ornate,  and  the  majestically  plain  and 
touching.  The  former  quality  is  much  more  difficult  to 
reach  than  the  latter,  in  which  whosoever  fails  must  fail 
through  want  of  ability,  and  .  not  through  the  imperfections 
of  our  language. 

In  my  last  I  troubled  you  with  a  quotation  from  my  own 
Translation,  in  which  I  found  a  failure,  '  fuimus  Troes,'  &c., 
we  have  been  Trojans,  &c.  It  struck  me  afterwards  that  I 
might  have  found  still  stronger  instances.  At  the  close  of 
the  first  book,  Dido  is  described  as  asking  several  question  of 
Venus, 

t 
Nunc,  quales  Diomedis  equi,  mine  quantus  Achilles, 

which  Dryden  translates  very  nearly,  I  think,  thus, 
The  steeds  of  Diomede  varied  the  discourse,  &c. 

My  own  translation  is  probably  as  faulty  upon  another 
principle : 

Of  Hector  asked  if  Priam  o'er  and  o'er, 
What  arms  the  son  of  bright  Aurora  wore, 
What  horses  there  of  Diomede,  had  great 
Achilles — but,  0  Queen,  the  whole  relate. 
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These  two  lines  will  be  deemed,  I  apprehend,  hard  and 
bald.  So  true  is  Horace's  remark,  'in  vitium  ducet  culpre 
fuga,'  &c." 

Another  letter  to  Lord  Lonsdale  on  the  same  subject, 
though  written  five  years  later,  will  here  find  its  most 
appropriate  place. 

"  EYDAL  MOUNT,  23rd  Nov.  1824. 

I  am  ashamed  of  being  so  long  in  fulfilling  my  engage- 
ment. But  the  promises  of  poets  are  like  the  perjuries  of 
Lovers,  things  at  which  Jove  laughs  !  At  last,  however,  I 
have  sent  off  the  two  first  books  of  my  Translation  to  be 
forwarded  by  Mr  Beckett.  I  hope  they  will  be  read  with 
some  pleasure,  as  they  have  cost  me  a  good  deal  of  pains. 
Translation  is  just  as  to  labour  what  the  person  who  makes 
the  attempt  is  inclined  to.  ,If  he  wishes  to  preserve  as 
much  of  the  original  as  possible,  and  that  with  as  little 
addition  of  his  own  as  may  be,  there  is  no  species  of  compo- 
sition that  costs  more  pains.  A  literal  translation  of  an 
ancient  Poet  in  verse,  and  particularly  in  rhyme,  is  impos- 
sible. Something  must  be  left  out,  and  something  added.  I 
have  done  my  best  to  avoid  the  one  and  the  other  fault.  I 
ought  to  say  a  prefatory  word  about  the  versification,  which 
will  not  be  found  much  to  the  taste  of  those  whose  ear  is 
exclusively  accommodated  to  the  regularity  of  Pope's  Homer. 
I  have  run  the  couplets  freely  into  each  other,  much  more 
even  than  Dryden  has  done.  This  variety  seems,  to  me,  to 
be  called  for,  if  anything  of  the  movement  of  the  Yirgilian 
versification  be  transferable  to  our  poetry  ;  and,  independent 
of  this  consideration,  long  narratives  in  couplets  with  the  sense 
closed  at  the  end  of  each  are  to  me  very  wearisome.  .  .  ." 


One  of  the  three  books  of  this  translation  of  the 
was  contributed  by  Wordsworth  to  the  Philological  Museum, 
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printed  at  Cambridge  in  1832.*  Its  appearance  there  was 
due  to  a  note  from  the  editor,  Julius  Charles  Hare,  re- 
minding him  of  an  old  promise  to  send  it ;  but  it  was  sent 
with  reluctance.  In  his  reply  to  Hare,  Wordsworth  spoke 
of  it  as  only  "  an  experiment  begun  for  amusement,  and 
now  I  think  a  less  fortunate  one,  than  when  I  first  named 
it  to  you.  Having  been  displeased,  in  modern  translations, 
with  the  additions  of  incongruous  matter,  I  began  to  trans- 
late with  a  resolve  to  keep  clear  of  that  fault  by  adding 
nothing ;  but  I  became  convinced  that  a  spirited  translation 
can  scarcely  be  accomplished  in  the  English  language, 
without  admitting  a  principle  of  compensation." 

What  became  of  these  three  books  of  translation  is 
uncertain.  Coleridge,  in  writing  to  Wordsworth,  expressed 
a  wish  to  have  "  the  MS.  with  me  for  five  or  six  months, 
so  as  to  amuse  myself  off  and  on,  without  any  solicitude  as 
to  a  given  day." 

He  adds,  "  I  am  haunted  by  the  apprehension  that  I  am 
not  feeling  or  thinking  in  the  same  spirit  with  you  at  one 
time,  and  at  another  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  your  writings. 
Since  Milton,  I  know  of  no  poet  with  so  many  felicities  and 
unforgetable  lines  and  stanzas  as  you.  And  to  read,  there- 
fore, page  after  page  without  a  single  brilliant  note,  depresses 
me,  and  I  grow  peevish  with  you  for  having  wasted  your 
time  on  a  work  so  much  below  you,  that  you  cannot  stoop 
and  take.  Finally,  my  conviction  is,  that  you  undertake  an 
impossibility,  and  that  there  is  no  medium  between  a  prose 
version  and  one  on  the  avowed  principle  of  compensation  in 
the  widest  sense,  i.e.  manner,  genius,  total  effect :  I  confine 
myself  to  Virgil  when  I  say  this.  ...  My  kind  love  to 
Dorothy.  S.  T.  COLERIDGE." 

Wordsworth  apparently  sent  his  MS.  to  Coleridge :  for  on 

*  See  Philological  Museum,  vol.  i.  p.  382. 
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the  8th  of  April  1824,  S.  T.  C.  wrote  from  the  Grove,  High- 
gate  : — * 

"  DEAE  MRS  ALLSOP.  .  .  .  There  are  three  rolls  of  paper, 
Mr  Wordsworth's  translation  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
books,  two  in  letter-paper,  one  in  a  little  writing-book,  in 
the  drawer  under  the  side-board  in  your  dining-room. 
Be  so  good  as  to  put  them  up,  and  give  them  to  the 
bearer." 

On  May  24,  1814,  Wordsworth  wrote  from  Rydal 
Mount : — 

".  .  .  Unwilling  that,  what  I  cannot  but  think  the  errors  of 
the  Bullionists,  should  be  laid  open,  I  wrote  to  Mr  Southey, 
begging  his  interest  with  the  editor  of  the  Q.  R.  to  procure 
the  reviewing  of  the  pamphlets  on  this  subject  for  Mr  De 
Quincey,  editor  of  the  Westmoreland  Gazette.  Mr  Southey 
wrote  in  reply,  '  I  fear  the  Q.  R.  would  be  closed  against 
De  Q.'s  opinions  upon  the  Bullion  question,  as  it  is  against 
mine  on  the  Catholics!  (Mr  Southey  is  an  enemy  to  further 
concessions.)  'And  indeed  more  certainly  because  some 
years  ago  it  took  the  wrong  side  upon  that  subject;  and 
consistency  in  a  political  error  is  the  only  kind  of  consist- 
ency to  be  expected  in  a  journal  of  this  kind.  This  I  am 
sorry  for,  because  if  De  Quincey  could  bring  his  reasonings 
before  the  public  through  a  favourable  channel  I  think  he 
would  go  far  towards  exploding  a  mischievous  error.'  From 
this  extract  it  may  be  seen  that  these  Reviews  value  above 
everything  the  keeping  up  the  notion  of  their  own  mysteri- 
ous infallibility.  It  is  probable  that  the  Q.  R.  is  closed 
against  the  opponents  of  the  Catholic  claims,  in  consequence 
of  its  having  espoused  the  other  side,  through  the  influence 
of  Mr  Canning  over  the  editor.  The  great  circulation  of  the 

*  See  Allsop's  Letters,  Conversations,  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  166. 
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two  Reviews,  The  Quarterly  and  The  Edinburgh,  has  been 
very  injurious  to  free  discussion,  by  making  it  almost  insur- 
mountably difficult  for  any  writer,  not  holding  a  public 
situation,  to  obtain  a  hearing,  if  his  opinions  should  not  suit 
either  of  these  periodical  publications." 

To  Lord  Lowther  he  wrote : — 

"Do  you  suppose  that  Tierney  is  really  sincere  in  his 
declaration  that  he  adopts  the  positions  of  the  Eeport  of  the 
Bullion  Committee  of  which  Horner  was  chairman  ?  If  he 
does,  he  has  studied  political  economy  to  little  purpose. — 
For  instance,  what  an  assertion  that  gold  had  not  risen  in 
value,  it  was  only  that  Paper  had  fallen !  This  is  theory 
trampling  upon  fact ; — upon  a  consequence  arising  from  the 
state  of  Europe  obvious,  one  would  have  thought,  to  a 
child.  .  .  ." 

It  was  Wordsworth's  Conservative  politics,  and  the  part 
he  took  in  the  parliamentary  struggles  of  the  county  of 
Westmoreland,  that  led  Shelley  to  misconceive  him  as  a 
deserter  from  the  cause  of  liberty.  No  one  amongst  modern 
poets  defended  the  cause  of  liberty  more  ardently  than  he 
did;  but  he  thought  that  the  Whigs  in  passing  over  to 
Eadicalism,  had  abandoned  liberty  for  license.  Shelley  sup- 
posed that,  under  aristocratic  influence,  Wordsworth  had 
forsaken  the  cause  of  the  people:  and  when,  in  1819,  Peter 
Bell  appeared,  Shelley  set  to  work  to  satirize  it,  in  his 
Peter  Bell  the  Third.  It  was  a  poor  affair,  though  it  con- 
tained a  truth,  and  was  an  instance  of  literary  burlesque 
founded  on  misconception,  and  pushed  to  extravagance. 

Early  in  1 8 1 9  Peter  Bell  was  published.  Crabb  Eobinson 
wrote,  "Wordsworth  has  set  himself  back  two  years  by  the 
publication  of  this  unfortunate  book."  The  first  edition, 
however,  was  sold  out  in  a  few  days.  Wordsworth  wrote  of 
it  to  Lord  Lonsdale,  "  The  subject  is  slight,  but  the  poem 
was  written  con  amore.  It  has  furnished  abundant  employ- 
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ment  to  the  witlings."  In  May  1819,  Charles  Lamb  wrote 
thus  to  the  author : — 

"  DEAK  WORDSWORTH,* — I  received  a  copy  of  Peter  Bell  a 
week  ago,  and  I  hope  the  author  will  not  be  offended  if  I 
say  I  do  not  much  relish  it.  The  humour,  if  it  is  meant  for 
humour,  is  forced ;  and  then  the  price ! — sixpence  would 
have  been  dear  for  it.  Mind  I  do  not  mean  your  '  Peter  Bell/ 
but  a  ( Peter  Bell,'  which  preceded  it  about  a  week,  and  is 
in  every  bookseller's  shop  window  in  London,  the  type  and 
paper  nothing  differing  from  the  true  one,  the  preface  signed 
W.  W.,  and  the  supplementary  preface  quoting  as  -the 
author's  words  an  extract  from  the  supplementary  preface  to 
the  Lyrical  Ballads.  Is  there  no  law  against  these  rascals  ? 
I  would  have  this  Lambert  Simnel  whipt  at  the  cart's  tail. 
Who  started  the  spurious  '  P.  B.'  I  have  not  heard.!  I  should 

guess,  one  of  the  sneering ;  but  I  have  heard  no  name 

mentioned.  Peter  Bell  (not  the  mock  one)  is  excellent.  For 
its  matter  I  mean.  I  cannot  say  that  the  style  of  it  satisfies 
me.  It  is  too  lyrical.  The  auditors  to  whom  it  is  feigned 
to  be  told,  do  not  arride  me.  I  had  rather  it  had  been  told 
me,  the  reader,  at  once.  Hart  Leap  Well  is  the  tale  for  me  \ 
in  matter  as  good  as  this,  in  manners  infinitely  before  it,  in 
my  poor  judgment.  Why  did  you  not  add  The  Waggoner  ? 
Have  I  thanked  you,  though,  yet,  for  Peter  Sell  ?  I  would 

not  not  have  it  for  a  good  deal  of  money.      C is  very 

foolish  to  scribble  about  books.  Neither  his  tongue  nor 
fingers  are  very  retentive.  But  I  shall  not  say  anything  to- 
him  about  it.  He  would  only  begin  a  very  long  story  with 
a  very  long  face,  and  I  see  him  far  too  seldom  to  teaze  him 
with  affairs  of  business  or  conscience  when  I  do  see  him. 
He  never  comes  near  our  house,  and  when  we  go  to  see  him 


*  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb,  vol.  ii.  p.  20. 

t  It  was  by  John  Hamilton  Reynolds,  a  friend  of  Keats. 

II.  U 
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he  is  generally  writing,  or  thinking.  He  is  writing  in  his 
study  till  the  dinner  conies,  and  that  is  scarce  over  before 
the  stage  summons  us  away.  The  mock  'P.  B.'  had  only 
this  effect  on  me,  that  after  twice  reading  it  over  in  hopes  to 
find  something  diverting  in  it,  I  reached  your  two  books  off 
the  shelf,  and  set  into  a  steady  reading  of  them,  till  I  had 
nearly  finished  both  before  I  went  to  bed.  The  two  of  your 
last  edition,  of  course,  I  mean.  And  in  the  morning  I 
awoke  determining  to  take  down  The  Excursion.  I  wish 
the  scoundrel  imitator  could  know  this.  But  why  waste  a 
wish  on  him  ?  I  do  not  believe  that  paddling  about  with  a 
stick  in  a  pond,  and  fishing  up  a  dead  author,  whom  his 
intolerable  wrongs  had  driven  to  that  deed  of  desperation, 
would  turn  the  heart  of  one  of  these  obtuse  literary  Bells. 
.  .  .  How  do  you  like  my  way  of  writing  with  two  inks  ? 
I  think  it  is  pretty  and  motley.  Suppose  Mrs  W.  adopts  it 
the  next  time  she  holds  the  pen  for  you.  My  dinner  waits. 
I  have  no  time  to  indulge  any  longer  in  these  laborious 
curiosities.  God  bless  you,  and  cause  to  thrive  and  burgeon 
whatsoever  you  write,  and  fear  no  inks  of  miserable  poetasters. 
—Yours  truly,  CHARLES  LAMB." 

Lamb  did  not  appeal  in  vain  in  this  letter  for  Tlic 
Waggoner,  which  his  friend  had  read  to  him  in  MS.  thir- 
teen years  before.  Wordsworth  issued  it  in  the  same  year 
with  a  dedication  to  Lamb.  The  following  is  Lamb's 
acknowledgment. 

"June  7,  1819.* 

MY  DEAR  WORDSWORTH, — You  cannot  imagine  how 
proud  we  are  here  of  the  dedication.  We  read  it  twice  for 
once  that  we  do  the  poem.  I  mean  all  through ;  yet 
'  Benjamin '  is  no  common  favourite  ;  there  is  a  spirit  of 

*  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb,  vol.  ii.  p.  24. 
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beautiful  tolerance  in  it.  It  is  as  good  as  it  was  in  1806 ;  and 
will  be  as  good  in  1829,  if  our  dim  eyes  shall  be  awake  to 
peruse  it.  Methinks  there  is  a  kind  of  shadowing  affinity 
between  the  subject  of  the  narrative  and  the  subject  of  the 
dedication ;  but  I  will  not  enter  into  personal  themes,  else, 
substituting  ...  for  Ben,  and  the  Honourable  United 
Company  of  Merchants,  trading  to  the  East  Indies,  for  the 
master  of  the  misused  team,  it  might  seem,  by  no  far-fetched 
analogy,  to  point  its  dim  warnings  hitherward ;  but  I  reject 
the  omen,  especially  as  its  import  seems  to  have  been 
diverted  to  another  victim.  .  .  . 

The  Waggoner  is  very  ill  put  up  in  boards ;  at  least  it 
seems  to  me  always  to  open  at  the  dedication ;  but  that  is  a 
mechanical  fault.  I  re-read  The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone ; 
the  title  should  be  always  written  at  length.  .  .  . 

Manning  had  just  sent  it  home,  and  it  came  as  fresh  to 
me  as  the  immortal  creature  it  speaks  of.  M.  sent  it  home 
with  a  note,  having  this  passage  in  it :  'I  cannot  help 
writing  to  you  while  I  am  reading  Wordsworth's  poem.  I 
have  got  into  the  third  canto,  and  say  that  it  raises  my 
opinion  of  him  very  much  indeed.  "Tis  broad,  noble, 
poetical,  with  a  masterly  scanning  of  human  actions, 
absolutely  above  common  readers.'  .  .  . 

If,  as  you  say,  The  Waggoner,  in  some  sort,  came  at  my 
call,  oh  for  a  potent  voice  to  call  forth  The  Recluse  from  his 
profound  dormitory,  where  he  sleeps  forgetful  of  his  foolish 
charge — the  world  ! 

Had  I  three  inks,  I  would  invoke  him  ! 

C.  LAMB." 

An  account  of  a  visit  paid  to  Rydal  Mount  in  July  1819, 
by  the  brothers  Wiffen,*  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  place, 

*  See  The.  Brothers  Wiffen :  Memoirs  and  Miscellanies,  edited  by  Samuel 
Bowles  Pattison,  pp.  31-42. 
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and  the  household,  of  Wordsworth's  own  opinion  of  Peter  Bell 
and  of  its  destiny,  as  well  as  his  opinions  on  some  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  predecessors. 

"  Coming  to  a  brotherhood  of  firs,  a  gate  opens  into  the 
grounds  of  the  Poet.  The  house  is  hung  with  climbing 
shrubs,  which  flower  around  the  windows,  and  twist  them- 
selves together,  in  a  mass  upon  the  roof.  We  knocked  at 
the  glass  door,  through  which  I  saw  the  Poet  pass,  men- 
tioned our  name  to  the  servant,  and  were  shown  into  a 
parlour,  by  Mrs  Wordsworth, — a  lady  past  the  prime  of 
womanhood,  dressed  in  a  purple  silk  pelisse,  and  straw 
bonnet.  We  seated  ourselves  on  a  sofa,  and  expected  the 
appearance  of '  him  whose  name  had  been  held  up  to  so 
much  ridicule  and  praise,  by  the  two  poetical  factions,  in  the 
republic  of  letters.  He  came  loosely  carelessly  dressed,  in 
white  pantaloons,  and  a  short  coat ;  his  bosom  open,  a  coun- 
tenance dark  and  furrowed,  a  hawk's  nose,  very  similar  to 
Southey's,  and  drooping  eyes,  which  seemed  weak,  as  a  green 
shade  was  lying  on  the  table.  I  apologized  for  our  intru- 
sion, ascribing  it  to  the  desire  we  had  of  seeing  the  author 
of  a  work,  to  which  we  had  owed  many  hours  of  pleasing 
and  of  elevated  thought.  He  set  us  immediately  at  ease, 
entering  directly  into  affable  conversation  on  the  Lakes,  the 
birds  which  frequent  them,  the  plants  peculiar  to  them,  the 
season  favourable  for  visiting  them  and  then  on  streams, 
woods,  waters,  mountains,  clouds,  fields,  torrents,  and  all 
that  constitute  the  elements  of  poetry.  He  remarked  that 
the  lapse  of  a  river  seen  gleaming  at  a  distance,  harmonized 
with  the  heaven,  which  seemed  to  come  down,  and  blend 
with  it  in  light  and  colour.  His  sister  entered  the  room 
as  we  conversed,  with  an  eye  and  ear  bespeaking  curiosity. 
She  is  younger  than  he,  and  has  a  figure  of  symmetry. 
Mrs  Wordsworth  informed  me  that  the  little  mountain 
flower,  which  I  admired  so  much,  was  the  bee-hyacinth. 
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Wordsworth  shortly  after  conducted  us  over  his  grounds, 
laid  out  with  much  art,  and  commanding,  through  its  shrubs, 
delightful  scenes.  He  sketched  out  more  precisely  our 
intended  walk  through  Langdale,  and  informed  us,  it  was 
there  he  had  placed  his  Solitary — whose  cot  near  Blea 
Tarn  was  now  dismantled.  .  .  . 

Wordsworth,  in  appearance  and  conversation,  has  no- 
thing of  that  love  of  puerile  simplicity,  which  is  seen  in  his 
earlier  writings.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  manly  sense 
and  vigour  of  conception,  joined  with  much  frankness  and 
facility  of  manner.  .  .  . 

Rydal  looked  as  lovely  by  the  still  noon,  as  it  had  done 
in  the  freshness  of  morning  ;  and  from  our  present  point,  the 
disposition  of  its  trees,  its  two  islands,  and  its  amphitheatre 
of  hills,  were  much  more  picturesque.  .  .  . 

It  was  six  o'clock  when  we  sat  down  to  tea  with 
Wordsworth.  I  turned  the  conversation,  which  had  set  in 
at  first  rather  strongly  upon  politics,  into  the  channel  of 
Poetry,  by  inquiring  if  he  had  seen  Campbell's  '  Specimens;' 
and  from  his  reply,  I  gathered  that  he  read  few  new 
books,  and  that  he  thought  himself  too  old  to  derive  profit 
from  critiques  of  any  kind,  or  from  any  quarter;  that, 
settled  into  perfect  complacency  with  his  own  system  of 
opinions,  he  was  altogether  unsolicitous  and  reckless  of 
that  of  others,  and  made  intellectual  reflection  his  principal 
literary  employment  and  enjoyment.  ...  Of  Crabbe,  he 
spoke  in  terms  of  almost  unmingled  praise,  conceiving  that 
his  works  would  be  turned  to  with  curiosity  and  pleasure, 
when  the  rapid  march  of  improvement,  in  another  century, 
had  altered  the  manners  and  situation  of  the  peasantry  of 
England;  referring,  in  proof  of  his  proposition,  to  the  delight 
we  have  in  tracing,  in  the  characters  of  Shakespeare,  the 
customs  and  rites  of  times  now  obsolete.  ...  It  is 
evidently  upon  these  opinions  that  he  has  built  his  poetical 
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structures.  He  cannot  scruple  to  give  Peter  Bell  to  the 
world ;  if  laughed  at,  in  the  present  age,  he  cares  not.  The 
future  will  see  in  it  a  correct  description  of  the  costume  of 
present  times,  and  will  accord  it  their  approbation,  and 
perhaps  unmingled  sympathy.  This  may  be;  but  it  is, 
I  think,  no  argument  why  he  should  not  select  a  more 
dignified  hero  for  his  tale,  equally  preserving  the  usages  of 
the  country  in  his  descriptions.  Interest  is  never  lost 
by  leaving  vulgarity  for  elegance  of  expression.  It  is  no 
argument,  why  he  should  content  himself  with  exerting  his 
great  powers  upon  trivial  subjects,  when  he  might  command 
a  far  wider  field,  and  have,  instead  of  a  domestic  coterie,  a 
nation  for  his  admirers. 

In  his  conversation,  he  was  remarkably  clear  in  argument, 
fond  of  abstract  ideas,  somewhat  positive  in  enforcing  his 
sentiments,  and  fonder  of  speaking  than  of  listening ;  but 
yet  the  transparency  of  his  language,  and  the  brightness  of 
his  imagery,  made  it  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  him.  His  prose 
style  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  his  conversation.  He  is  fond 
of  the  mythological  fictions  of  the  ancients,  notwithstanding 
the  severe  decretals  he  has  issued,  against  those  fine  ones  of 
Ossian,  even  if  we  disbelieve  the  authenticity  of  these 
Highland  reliques. 

The  sun  was  now  nearly  setting,  and  we  walked  to  his 
Mount  to  enjoy  the  noble  view  of  the  valley,  which  it 
commands.  The  sunbeams,  intercepted  by  the  mountains 
behind  us,  in  the  vicinity  of  Eydal  Water,  divided  the 
valley,  beautifully,  into  two  parts.  The  Mount,  whereon  we 
stood,  Lady  Fleming's  noble  elms,  to  which  the  rooks  were 
returning  with  loud  cries,  a  naked  gray  crag,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  vale  itself,  were  in  shade.  The  line  of  sunshine 
took  in  part  of  a  grove  of  firs,  and  the  mountains  on  the 
east,  and  illumined  a  great  part  of  the  valley, — through 
which  the  town  of  Ambleside  faintly  appeared.  It  was, 
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without  comparison,  the  finest  summer  vision  I  ever  beheld ! 
All  was  brightness,  tranquillity,  and  repose.  Wordsworth 
was  absorbed  in  it ;  he  stood,  with  folded  arms,  in  a  reverie. 
Long  time  we  observed  the  growth  of  the  huge  shadows 
over  the  vale.  At  length,  mindful  of  our  journey,  we 
received  from  the  poet,  and  his  family,  the  proposal 
to  walk  with  us  to  Ambleside.  As  we  went,  I  sounded 
him  with  regard  to  Ossian.  I  was  chagrined  to  find 
that  he  was  denounced,  as  a  disgusting  imposture ;  the 
manners,  and  imagery,  designated  as  false  and  unreal, 
condemned  in  toto,  yet  to  the  blind  Bard  himself,  he  had 
some  relentings.  He  was  evidently  satisfied  with  the 
image  of  the  aged  Harper,  left  the  last  of  his  race,  and 
giving  his  griefs  to  the  echoes  of  the  hills ;  but  all  beyond, 
— the  touching  tenderness,  and  beauty  of  the  characters 
delineated,  the  lively  description  of  mountain  scenery,  and 
the  ethereal  spirit  of  melancholy,  which  pervades  those 
singular  compositions,  were  abandoned  without  a  sigh. 

As  we  advanced,  the  sun  sank,  and  a  warm  flush  of 
bright  carnation  lighted  up  the  sky  around ;  it  reminded 
me  of  the  sunset  scene  in  The  Excursion,  and  I  told 
Wordsworth  so ;  he  said  he  had  never  before  seen  so  fine 
a  one.  Mrs  Wordsworth  fancied  a  lion  rampant  in  the 
clouds,  and  contrasted  the  transient  colours  of  those  lovely 
skies,  with  the  permanent  repose  of  the  ever-during  crags, 
round  which  they  floated.  At  the  town  we  parted."  .  .  . 

With  this  may  be  conjoined,  the  account  given  in  Peter's 
Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,  the  second  edition  of  which  was 
published  in  1819. 

"In  listening  to  Wordsworth,  it  is  impossible  to  forget 
for  a  single  moment  that  the  author  of  The  Excursion  is 
before  you.  Poetry  has  been  with  him  the  pure  sole 
business  of  life — he  thinks  of  nothing  else,  and  he  speaks 
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of  nothing  else — and  where  is  the  man  who  hears  him,  that 
would  for  a  moment  wish  it  to  be  otherwise  ?  The  deep 
sonorous  voice  in  which  he  pours  forth  his  soul  upon  the 
secrets  of  his  art — and  those  glimpses  which  he  opens 
every  now  and  then  into  that  lowly  life,  whose  mysteries 
have  been  his  inspirations — the  earnestness  with  which 
he  details,  the  confidence  which  he  feels  in  the  heart  that 
is  submitted  to  his  working — and  the  command  with 
which  he  seeks  to  fasten  to  him  every  one  capable  of 
understanding  his  words — all  these  things  are  as  they 
should  be,  in  one  that  has  lived  the  life  of  a  hermit, 
partaking  little  in  the  pursuits,  and  knowing  little  of 
the  habits  of  the  men  of  the  world.  There  is  a  noble 
simplicity  in  the  warmth  with  which  he  discourses  to  all 
that  approach  him,  on  the  subject  of  which  he  himself 
knows  most,  on  which  he  feels  most,  and  of  which  he  is 
wise  enough  to  know  that  every  one  must  be  most  anxious 
to  hear  him  speak.  His  poetry  is  the  poetry  of  external 
nature  and  profound  feeling,  and  such  is  the  hold  which 
these  themes  have  taken  of  his  intellect,  that  he  seldom 
descends  to  the  tone  in  which  the  ordinary  conversation 
of  men  is  pitched.  Hour  after  hour  his  eloquence  flows  on, 
by  his  own  simple  fireside,  or  along  the  slopes  of  his  own 
mountains,  in  the  same  strain  as  in  his  poems — 

Of  Man  and  Nature,  and  of  human  life, 
His  haunt  and  the  main  region  of  his  song. 

His  enthusiasm  is  that  of  a  secluded  artist.  The  large, 
dim,  pensive  eye,  that  dwells  upon  the  ground,  and  the 
smile  of  placid  abstraction,  that  clothes  his  tremulous, 
melancholy  lips,  complete  a  picture  of  solemn  genius,  to 
which,  amid  the  concussions  of  common  life,  my  mind 
reverts  for  repose."  * 

In    September   1819,   Prince    Leopold    visited   Lowther 

*  See  Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,  Letter  LI.  Vol.  ii.  p.  310-312. 
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Castle.  Wordsworth  was  unable  to  accept  an  invitation 
to  meet  him  there,  but  sent  to  Lord  Lonsdale  a  letter, 
telling  him  of  certain  views  which  his  Royal  Highness 
should  not  fail  to  see,  should  he  visit  Keswick  as  well 
as  Grasmere  and  Ambleside — the  view  of  Derwentwater 
from  General  Peachy's  House  upon  the  Island,  and  from 
Friar's  Crag,  and  that  from  the  Vicarage  of  Crosthwaite, 
so  much  prized  by  the  poet  Gray.  And,  as  even  better 
than  the  last,  the  view  "  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ormathwaite,  on  the  new  road  close  under  Skiddaw  by 
Applethwaite,  proceeding  towards  Bassenthwaite  less  than 
half  a  mile,  and  returning  the  same  way.  In  the  Vale  of 
Grasmere,  if  there  should '  be  ten  minutes  to  spare,  when 
the  Swan  Inn  is  reached,  inquire  for  a  small  hill  called 
Butterlip  How.  It  commands  a  panoramic  view  of  this 
celebrated  vale,  proceed  thence  by  the  Church  to  rejoin 
the  road  leading  to  Ambleside  by  Rydal.  The  valley  of 
Ambleside  is,  perhaps,  nowhere  better  seen  than  from  the 
terrace  at  Eydal  Mount." 

In  the  summer  of  1820,  Wordsworth,  with  his  wife  and 
sister,  went  up  to  London,  on  their  way  to  the  Continent. 
They  went  by  Oxford,  and  were  there  on  the  30th  of  May, 
the  visit  inspiring  two  sonnets  on  the  city  and  its  colleges. 
In  one  of  them,  referring  to  the  High  Street,  he  spoke  of 

The  stream-like  windings  of  that  glorious  street. 

They  went  to  London  to  attend  the  marriage  of  Mr 
Monkhouse,  in  the  beginning  of  June.  They  stayed  with 
Christopher  Wordsworth  at  Lambeth  Eectory,  and  spent 
nearly  two  months  in  the  metropolis. 

It  was  during  an  earlier  visit  that  he  had  sat  to  Haydon, 
for  the  portrait  of  a  reverential  bystander,  in  his  picture  of 
"  Christ's  Entry  into  Jerusalem ; "  but  this  picture  was  only 
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completed,  and  exhibited  for  the  first  time,  in  1820.  Henry 
Crabb  Kobinson  wrote  of  it : — "  The  group  of  Wordsworth, 
Newton,  and  Voltaire  is  ill  executed.  The  poet  is  a  forlorn 
and  haggard  old  man;  the  philosopher  is  a  sleek,  well- 
dressed  citizen  of  London ;  and  Voltaire  is  merely  an  ugly 
Frenchman." 

In  1820  Wordsworth  published  his  River  Duddon,  a 
Series  of  Sonnets ;  appending  to  it  a  few  other  poems  and 
his  topographical  description  of  the  Lakes.  On  receiving  a 
copy,  Charles  Lamb  wrote  to  Dorothy  Wordsworth : — 

"  May  25,  1820. 

DEAR  Miss  W. — .  .  .  There  can  be  none  to  whom  the  last 
volume  of  W.  W.  has  come  more  welcome  than  to  me.  I 
have  traced  the  Duddon  in  thought  and  with  repetition 
along  the  banks  (alas  !)  of  the  Sea  — unpoetical  name  ;  it  is 
always  flowing  and  murmuring  and  dashing  in  my  ears. 
The  story  of  Dion  is  divine — the  genius  of  Plato  falling  on 
him  like  moonlight — the  finest  thing  ever  expressed.  Then 
there  is  Elidure  and  Kirkstone  Pass — the  last  not  new  to 
me — and  let  me  add  one  of  the  sweetest  of  them  all  to  me, 
The  Longest  Day.  Loving  all  these  as  much  as  I  can  love 
poetry  new  to  me,  what  could  I  wish  or  desire  more  or 
extravagantly  in  a  new  volume  ?  That  I  did  not  write  to 
W.  W.  was  simply  that  he  was  to  come  so  soon,  and  that 
flattens  letters.  .  .  . — Yours,  C.  L." 

On  the  2nd  June,  Crabb  Eobinson  wrote : — 

"  I  went  to  Lamb's,  where  Wordsworth  and  Mrs  W.  were. 
Lamb  was  in  a  good  humour.  He  read  some  recent  composi- 
tions, which  Wordsworth  cordially  praised.  He  seemed  to 
enjoy  his  society.  Not  much  was  said  about  his  new  volume 
of  poems.  But  he  himself  spoke  of  Brownie's  Cell,  as  his 
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favourite.  It  appears  that  he  had  heard  of  a  recluse  living 
in  the  island,  when  there  himself,  and  afterwards  of  his 
being  gone,  no  one  knew  whither,  as  the  fact  on  which  the 
poem  is  founded.* 

Sunday  llth. — W.  still  lets  me  hope  that  I  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  travelling  with  him.  He  was,  however,  more 
occupied  about  the  new  edition  of  Peter  Bell.  He  has 
resolved  to  make  some  concessions  to  public  taste,  and  has 
resolved  to  strike  out  several  offensive  passages,  such  as 

Is  it  a  party  in  a  parlour,  &c., 

which  I  had  implored  him  to  leave  out,  before  the  book 
first  appeared.  So  the  over-coarse  expression,  '  But  I  will 
bang  your  bones/  &c.,  &c.  I  never  before  saw  W.  so  little 
opinionated,  so  willing  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of 
popularity,  as  now.  He  is  improved  not  a  little  by  this  in 
my  mind. 

2  ]  st. — I  called  on  Monkhouse.  Wordsworth  was  very 
pleasant.  Indeed,  he  is  uniformly  so  now ;  and  there  is 
absolutely  no  pretence  for  what  was  always  an  exaggerated 
charge  against  him,  that  he  can  talk  only  of  his  own  poetry, 
and  loves  only  his  own  works.  He  is  more  indulgent  than 
he  used  to  be  of  the  works  of  others,  even  rivals  and  contem- 
poraries; and  is  more  open  to  argument  in  favour  of 
changes  in  his  own  works." 

*  The  following  is  an.  interesting  incident  of  this  2nd  day  of  June  1820. 
Charles  Lamb  presented  Wordsworth  with  a  copy  of  the  first  editions  of 
Paradise  Regained  and  Lycidas  (1677),  with  the  following  inscription  : — 
"C.  Lamb,  to  the  best  knower  of  Milton,  and  therefore  the  worthiest  occu- 
pant of  this  pleasant  edition.  June  2nd,  1820." — It  may  be  added  that  in 
November  1820,  when  Wordsworth  returned  from  the  Continent,  S. 
Rogers  presented  him  with  a  copy  of  the  second  edition  of  Paradise  Lost 
(1669),  and  wrote  in  the  volume — "One  of  the  most  precious  I  can  give,  or 
you  receive.  It  will  acquire  a  new  value  by  becoming  yours. " 


NOTE. 

ALTHOUGH  it  has  been  explained  in  the  Preface  to  the  first 
volume  of  this  Biography,  it  may  be  as  well  to  add  here 
that  the  appendices  which  follow  would  have  been  reserved 
for  the  end  of  the  third  volume — their  most  appropriate 
place — had  it  not  been  found  necessary  to  send  the  earlier 
chapters  of  that  volume  to  press,  before  the  latter  ones  were 
finished,  and  before  the  exact  length  to  which  it  would 
extend  was  known.  The  material  which  these  appendices 
contain  refer  to  various  periods  in  the  -Life  of  Wordsworth, 
and  those  who  wish  to  follow  the  story  of  his  life  con- 
nectedly to  its  close,  may  pass  to  volume  three,  before  they 
examine  these  detached  memoranda. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

EEMINISCENSES  BY  THE  LATE  BISHOP  OF  LINCOLN 
AND  THE  EEY.  E.  PEECEYAL  GEAVES. 

"I  CONTENT  myself,"  wrote  the  Bishop,  in  1850,  "with 
noting  down  some  record  of  opinions  which  he  expressed 
from  time  to  time  on  literary  subjects  in  my  hearing, — 
some  of  them  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago." 

"  First  read  the  ancient  classical  authors ;  then  come  to 
us  ;  and  you  will  be  able  to  judge  for  yourself  which  of  us 
is  worth  reading. 

The  first  book  of  Homer  appears  to  be  independent  of  the 
rest.  The  plan  of  the  Odyssey  is  more  methodical  than  that 
of  the  Iliad.  The  character  of  Achilles  seems  to  me  one  of 
the  grandest  ever  conceived.  There  is  something  awful  in 
it,  particularly  in  the  circumstance  of  his  acting  under  an 
abiding  foresight  of  his  own  death.  One  day,  conversing 
with  Payne  Knight  and  Uvedale  Price  concerning  Homer, 
I  expressed  my  admiration  of  Nestor's  speech,  as  eminently 
natural,  where  he  tells  the  Greek  leaders  that  they  are  mere 
children  in  comparison  with  the  heroes  of  old  whom  he  had 
known.*  'But,'  said  Knight  and  Price,  'that  passage  is 
spurious  ! '  However,  I  will  not  part  with  it.  It  is  inter- 

*  Iliad,  i.  260 
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esting  to  compare  the  same  characters  (Ajax,  for  instance) 
as  treated  by  Homer,  and  then  afterwards  by  the  Greek 
dramatists,  and  to  mark  the  difference  of  handling.  In  the 
plays  of  Euripides,  politics  come  in  as  a  disturbing  force : 
Homer's  characters  act  on  physical  impulse.  There  is  more 
introversion  in  the  dramatist :  whence  Aristotle  rightly  calls 
him  rpayixuraro$.  The  tower-scene,  where  Helen  comes  into 
the  presence  of  Priam  and  the  old  Trojans,  displays  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  pictures  anywhere  to  be  seen.  Priam's 
speech  *  on  that  occasion  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  courtesy 
and  delicacy  of  the  Homeric  age,  or,  at  least,  of  Homer 
himself. 

Catullus  translated  literally  from  the  Greek ;  succeeding 
Eoman  writers  did  not  so,  because  Greek  had  then  become 
the  fashionable,  universal  language.  They  did  not  translate, 
but  they  paraphrased ;  the  ideas  remaining  the  same,  their 
dress  different.  Hence  the  attention  of  the  poets  of 
the  Augustan  age  was  principally  confined  to  the  happy 
selection  of  the  most  appropriate  words  and  elaborate 
phrases ;  and  hence  arises  the  difficulty  of  translating  them. 

The  characteristics  ascribed  by  Horace  to  Pindar  in  his 
ode,  '  Pindarum  quisquis,'  &c.,  are  not  found  in  his  extant 
writings.  Horace  had  many  lyrical  effusions  of  the  Theban 
bard  which  we  have  not.  How  graceful  is  Horace's  modesty 
in  his  '  Ego  apis  Matinee  More  modoque,'  as  contrasted  with 
the  Dirca^an  Swan  !  Horace  is  my  great  favourite :  I  love 
him  dearly. 

I  admire  Virgil's  high  moral  tone:  for  instance,  that 
sublime  ' Aude,  hospes,  contemnere  opes,'  &c.,  and  'his 
dantem  jura  Catonem  ! '  What  courage  and  independence 
of  spirit  is  there  !  There  is  nothing  more  imaginative  and 
awful  than  the  passage, 

*  Iliad,  iii.  156. 
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Arcades  ipsum 

Credunt  se  vidisse  Jovem,  &c.* 

In  describing  the  weight  of  sorrow  and  fear  on  Dido's 
mind,    Virgil    shows    great    knowledge    of    human    nature, 
especially  in  that  exquisite  touch  of  feeling,! 
Hoc  visum  nulli,  non  ipsi  effata  sorori. 

The  ministry  of  Confession  is  provided  to  satisfy  the  natural 
desire  for  some  relief  from  the  load  of  grief.  Here,  as  in 
so  many  other  respects,  the  Church  of  Rome  adapts  herself 
with  consummate  skill  to  our  nature,  and  is  strong  hy  our 
weaknesses.  Almost  all  her  errors  and  corruptions  are 
abuses  of  what  is  good. 

I  think  Buchanan's  Maice  Calendar  equal  in  sentiment, 
if  not  in  elegance,  to  anything  in  Horace ;  but  your  brother 
Charles,  to  whom  I  repeated  it  the  other  day,  pointed  out 
a  false  quantity  in  it.t  Happily  this  had  escaped  me. 

When  I  began  to  give  myself  up  to  the  profession  of  a 
poet  for  life,  I  was  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  there 
were  four  English  poets  whom  I  must  have  continually 
before  me  as  examples — Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  and 
Milton.  These  I  must  study,  and  equal  if  I  could ;  and  I 
need  not  think  of  the  rest. 

I  have  been  charged  by  some  with  disparaging  Pope  and 
Dryden.  This  is  not  so.  I  have  committed  much  of  both 
to  memory.  As  far  as  Pope  goes,  he  succeeds;  but  his 
Homer  is  not  Homer,  but  Pope. 

I  cannot  account  for  Shakspeare's  low  estimate  of  his 
own  writings,  except  from  the  sublimity,  the  superhumanity, 

*  yEn.,  viii.  352.  t  ^n.,  iv-  455- 

J  It  is  in  the  third  line, 

Ludisque  dicatse,  jocisque ; 
a  strange  blunder,  for  Buchanan  must  have  read  Horace's, 

Quid  dedicatum  poscit  Apollinem, 
a  hundred  times. 
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of  his  genius.     They  were  infinitely  below  his  conception 
of  what  they  might  have  been,  and  ought  to  have  been. 

The  mind  often  does  not  think,  when  it  thinks  that  it  is 
thinking.  If  we  were  to  give  our  whole  soul  to  anything, 
as  the  bee  does  to  the  flower,  I  conceive  there  would  be 
little  difficulty  in  any  intellectual  employment.  Hence 
there  is  no  excuse  for  obscurity  in  writing. 

Macbeth  is  the  best  conducted  of  Shakspeare's  plays. 
The  fault  of  Julius  Ccesar,  Hamlet,  and  Lear  is,  that  the 
interest  is  not,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  case  could  not  be, 
sustained  to  their  conclusion.  The  death  of  Julius  Caesar 
is  too  overwhelming  an  incident  for  any  stage  of  the  drama 
but  the  last.  It  is  an  incident  to  which  the  mind  clings, 
and  from  which  it  will  not  be  torn  away  to  share  in  other 
sorrows.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  madness  of  Lear. 
Again,  the  opening  of  Hamlet  is  full  of  exhausting  interest. 
There  is  more  mind  in  Hamlet  than  any  other  play  ;  more 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  first  act  is  incomparable. 
.  .  .  There  is  too  much  of  an  every-day  sick  room  in  the 
death-bed  scene  of  Catherine,  in  Henry  the  Eighth — too 
much  of  leeches  and  apothecaries'  vials.  .  .  .  Zanga  is  a 
bad  imitation  of  Othello.  Garrick  never  ventured  on  Othello  : 
he  could  not  submit  to  a  blacked  face.  He  rehearsed  the 
part  once.  During  the  rehearsal  Quin  entered,  and,  having 
listened  for  some  time  with  attention,  exclaimed,  'Well, 
done,  David !  but  where's  the  tea-kettle  ? '  alluding  to  the 
print  of  Hogarth,  where  a  black  boy  follows  his  mistress 
with  a  tea-kettle  in  his  hand.  ...  In  stature  Garrick  was 
short.  ...  A  fact  which  conveys  a  high  notion  of  his  powers 
is,  that  he  was  able  to  act  out  the  absurd  stage-costume  of 
those  days.  He  represented  Coriolanus  in  the  attire  of 
Cheapside.  I  remember  hearing  from  Sir  G.  Beaumont,  that 
while  he  was  venting,  as  Lear,  the  violent  paroxysms  of  his 
rage  in  the  awful  tempest  scene,  his  wig  happened  to  fall  off. 
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The  accident  did  not  produce  the  slightest  effect  on  the 
gravity  of  the  house,  so  strongly  had  he  impressed  every 
one  with  his  own  emotions. 

Some  of  my  friends  (H.  C.*  for  instance)  doubt  whether 
poetry  on  contemporary  persons  and  events  can  be  good. 
But  I  instance  Spenser's  Marriage,  and  Milton's  Lycidas. 
True,  the  Persce  is  one  of  the  worst  of  JEschylus's  plays ;  at 
least,  in  my  opinion. 

Milton  is  falsely  represented  by  some  as  a  democrat.  He 
was  an  aristocrat  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  See  the 
quotation  from  him  in  my  Convention  of  Gintra^  Indeed, 
he  spoke  in  very  proud  and  contemptuous  terms  of  the 
populace.  Comus  is  rich  in  beautiful  and  sweet  flowers,  and 
in  exuberant  leaves  of  genius ;  but  the  ripe  and  mellow  fruit 
is  in  Samson  Agonistes.  When  he  wrote  that,  his  mind  was- 
Hebraized.  Indeed,  his  genius  fed  on  the  writings  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets.  This  arose,  in  some  degree,  from  the 
temper  of  the  times;  the  Puritan  lived  in  the  Old  Testament, 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  New. 

The  works  of  the  old  English  dramatists  are  the  gardens 
of  our  language. 

One  of  the  noblest  things  in  Milton  is  the  description  of 
that  sweet  quiet  morning  in  the  Paradise  Regained,  after 
that  terrible  night  of  howling  wind  and  storm.  The  con- 
trast is  divine.  | 

What  a  virulent  democrat  -  -  is !  A  man  ill  at 

ease  with  his  own  conscience  is  sure  to  quarrel  with  all 
government,  order,  and  law. 

The  influence  of  Locke's  Essay  was  not  due  to  its  own 
merits,  which  are  considerable;  but  to  external  circum- 


II. 


*  He  doubtless  refers  to  Hartley  Coleridge, 
t  Page  191  of  the  edition  of  1809. 
J  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  431. 
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stances.  It  came  forth  at  a  happy  opportunity,  and  coin- 
cided with  the  prevalent  opinions  of  the  time.  The  Jesuit 
doctrines  concerning  the  papal  power  in  deposing  kings,  and 
absolving  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  had  driven  some 
Protestant  theologians  to  take  refuge  in  the  theory  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings.  This  theory  was  unpalatable  to  the 
world  at  large,  and  others  invented  the  more  popular  doctrine 
of  a  social  contract,  in  its  place ;  a  doctrine  which  history 
refutes.  But  Locke  did  what  he  could  to  accommodate  this 
principle  to  his  own  system. 

The  only  basis  on  which  property  can  rest,  is  right 
derived  from  prescription. 

The  best  of  Locke's  works,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  in 
which  he  attempts  the  least — his  Conduct  of  the  Under- 
standing" 

In  the  summer  of  1827,  speaking  of  some  of  his 
contemporaries,  Wordsworth  said,  "  T.  Moore  has  great 
natural  genius ;  but  he  is  too  lavish  of  brilliant  ornament. 
His  poems  smell  of  the  perfumer's  and  milliner's  shops. 
He  is  not  content  with  a  ring  and  a  bracelet,  but  he  must 
have  rings  in  the  ears,  rings  on  the  nose — rings  everywhere. 

Walter  Scott  is  not  a  careful  composer.  He  allows 
himself  many  liberties,  which  betray  a  want  of  respect  for 
his  reader.  For  instance,  he  is  too  fond  of  inversions ;  i.e., 
he  often  places  the  verb  before  the  substantive,  arid  the 
accusative  before  the  verb.  W.  Scott  quoted,  as  from  me, 

The  swan  on  sweet  St  Mary's  lake 
Floats  double,  swan  and  shadow, 

instead  of  still ;  thus  obscuring  my  idea,  and  betraying  his 
own  uncritical  principles  of  composition. 

Byron  seems  to  me  deficient  in  feeling.  Professor 
Wilson,  I  think,  used  to  say  that  Beppo  was  his  best 
poem ;  because  all  his  faults  were  there  brought  to  a  height. 
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I  never  read  the  English  Bards  through.  His  critical 
prognostications  have,  for  the  most  part,  proved  erroneous. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  said  of  me  to  M.  de  Stael, 
'  Wordsworth  is  not  a  great  poet,  but  he  is  the  greatest  man 
among  poets.'  Madame  de  Stael  complained  of  my  style. 

Now  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  my  experiment  in 
the  subjects  which  I  have  chosen  for  poetical  composition — 
be  they  vulgar  or  be  they  not, — I  can  say  without  vanity, 
that  I  have  bestowed  great  pains  on  my  style,  full  as  much 
as  any  of  my  contemporaries  have  done  on  theirs.  I  yield 
to  none  in  love  for  my  art.  I,  therefore,  labour  at  it  with 
reverence,  affection,  and  industry.  My  main  endeavour,  as 
to  style,  has  been  that  my  poems  should  be  written  in  pure 
intelligible  English.  Lord  Byron  has  spoken  severely  of 
my  compositions.  However  faulty  they  may  be,  I  do  not 
think  that  I  ever  could  have  prevailed  upon  myself  to  print 
such  lines  as  he  has  done  ;  for  instance, 

I  stood  at  Venice  on  the  bridge  of  Sighs, 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand. 

Some  person  ought  to  write  a  critical  review,  analysing 
Lord  Byron's  language,  in  order  to  guard  others  against 
imitating  him  in  these  respects. 

Shelley  is  one  of  the  best  artists  of  us  all :  I  mean  in 
workmanship  of  style. 

S ,  in  the  work  you  mentioned  to  me,  confounds 

imagery  and  imagination.  Sensible  objects  really  existing, 
and  felt  to  exist,  are  imagery;  and  they  may  form  the 
materials  of  a  descriptive  poem,  where  objects  are  delineated 
as  they  are.  Imagination  is  a  subjective  term:  it  deals 
with  objects  not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  appear  to  the 
mind  of  the  poet. 

The  imagination  is  that  intellectual  lens  through  the 
medium  of  which  the  poetical  observer  sees  the  objects  of 
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his  observation,  modified  both  in  form  and  colour ;  or  it  is 
that  inventive  dresser  of  dramatic  tableaiix,  by  which  the 
persons  of  the  play  are  invested  with  new  drapery,  or 
placed  in  new  attitudes ;  or  it  is  that  chemical  faculty  by 
which  elements  of  the  most  different  nature  and  distant 
origin  are  blended  together  into  one  harmonious  and 
homogeneous  whole. 

A  beautiful  instance  of  the  modifying  and  investive 
power  of  imagination  may  be  seen  in  that  noble  passage  of 
Dyer's  Ruins  of  Borne*  where  the  poet  hears  the  voice  of 
Time;  and  in  Thomson's  description  of  the  streets  of 
Cairo,  expecting  the  arrival  of  the  caravan  which  had 
perished  in  the  storm,  t 

Read  all  Cowley ;  he  is  very  valuable  to  a  collector 
of  English  sound  sense.  .  .  .  Burns's  '  Scots  wha  hae '  is 
poor  as  a  lyric  composition. 

Ariosto  and  Tasso  are  very  absurdly  depressed  in  order 
t)  elevate  Dante.  Ariosto  is  not  always  sincere ;  Spenser 
aways  so. 

I  have  tried  to   read  Goethe.     I  never  could  succeed. 

Mr refers  me  to  his  Iphigenia,  but  I  there  recognise 

none  of  the  dignified  simplicity,  none  of  the  health  and 
vigour  which  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  antiquity  possess 
in  the  writings  of  Homer.  The  lines  of  Lucretius  describing 
the  immolation  of  Iphigenia  are  worth  the  whole  of  Goethe's 
long  pojem.  Again,  there  is  a  profligacy,  an  inhuman 
sensualit\Y  >  in  ms  works  which  is  utterly  revolting.  I  am 
not  intimately  acquainted  with  them  generally.  But  I 


The  pilgrim  oft, 

it  dead  of  night,  'mid  his  oraison,  hears 
Aghast  the  voice  of  TIME,  disparting  towers,  &c. 
t  Thomson's  I  Summer,  980  : 

In  Cairo's  crowded  streets, 
impatient  merchant,  wondering,  waits  in  vain, 
.  Mecca  saddens  at  the  long  delay. 
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take  up  my  ground  on  the  first  canto  of  Wilhelm  Meister  ; 
and,  as  the  attorney-general  of  human  nature,  I  there  indict 
him  for  wantonly  outraging  the  sympathies  of  humanity. 
Theologians  tell  us  of  the  degraded  nature  of  man ;  and 
they  tell  us  what  is  true.  Yet  man  is  essentially  a  moral 
agent,  and  there  is  that  immortal  and  unextinguishable 
yearning  for  something  pure  and  spiritual  which  will  plead 
against  these  poetical  sensualists  as  long  as  man  remains 
what  he  is. 

Scientific  men  are  often  too  fond  of  aiming  to  be  men  of 
the  world.  They  crave  too  much  for  titles,  and  stars,  and 
ribbons.  If  Bacon  had  dwelt  only  in  the  court  of  Nature, 
and  cared  less  for  that  of  James  the  First,  he  would  have 
been  a  greater  man,  and  a  happier  one  too. 

I  heard  lately  from  young  Mr  Watt  a  noble  instance  of 
magnanimity  in  an  eminent  French  chemist.  He  had 
made  a  discovery,  which  he  was  informed  would,  if  he  took 
out  a  patent,  realise  a  large  fortune.  'No,'  said  he,  'I 
do  not  live  to  amass  money,  but  to  discover  truth :  and,  as 
long  as  she  attends  me  in  my  investigations,  so  long  will  I 
serve  her,  and  her  only.' 

Sir I  know  from  my  own  experience  was  ruined 

by  prosperity.  The  age  of  Leo  X.  would  have  shone  with 
greater  brilliance  if  it  had  had  more  clouds  to  struggle 
with.  The  age  of  Louis  XIV.  was  formed  by  the  Port 
Royal  amid  the  storms  and  thunders  of  the  League. 
Racine  lived  in  a  court  till  it  became  necessary  to  his 
existence,  as  his  miserable  death  proved.  Those  petty 
courts  of  Germany  have  been  injurious  to  its  literature. 
They  who  move  in  them  are  too  prone  to  imagine  them- 
selves to  be  the  whole  world,  and  compared  with  the  whole 
world  they  are  nothing  more  than  these  little  specks  in  the 
texture  of  this  hearth-rug.  .  .  . 

Patriarchal  usages  have  not  quite  deserted  us  of  these 
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valleys.  This  morning  (new  year's  day)  you  were  awakened 
early  by  the  minstrels  playing  under  the  eaves,  '  Honour  to 
Mr  Wordsworth  ! '  '  Honour  to  Mrs  Wordsworth  ! '  and 
so  to  each  member  of  the  household  by  name,  servants 
included,  each  at  his  own  window.  These  customs  bind  us 
together  as  a  family,  and  are  as  beneficial  as  they  are 
delightful.  May  they  never  disappear  ! 

In  my  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality  in  Childhood, 
I  do  not  profess  to  give  a  literal  representation  of  the 
state  of  the  affections  and  of  the  moral  being  in  childhood. 
I  record  my  own  feelings  at  that  time — my  absolute 
spirituality,  my  '  all-soulness,'  if  I  may  so  speak.  At  that 
time  I  could  not  believe  that  I  should  lie  down  quietly  in 
the  grave,  and  that  my  body  would  moulder  into  dust." 

The  last  extract  from  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  Keminis- 
cences  suggests  the  following  from  the  Eev.  R  Perceval 
Graves,  now  of  Dublin. 

"  I  remember  Mr  Wordsworth  saying  that,  at  a  particular 
stage  of  his  mental  progress,  he  used  to  be  frequently  so  rapt 
into  an  unreal  transcendental  world  of  ideas  that  the  external 
world  seemed  no  longer  to  exist  in  relation  to  him,  and  he 
had  to  reconvince  himself  of  its  existence  ly  clasping  a  tree, 
or  something  that  happened  to  be  near  him.  I  could  not 
help  connecting  this  fact  with  that  obscure  passage  in  his 
great  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality,  in  which  he 
speaks  of 

Those  obstinate  questionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things,  &c. 

I  heard  him  once  make  the  remark  that  it  would  be  a 
good  habit  to  watch  closely  the  first  involuntary  thoughts 
upon  waking  in  the  morning,  as  indications  of  the  real 
current  of  the  moral  being. 

I  was  struck  by  what  seemed  to  me  a  beautiful  analogy, 
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which  I  once  heard  him  draw,  and  which  was  new  to  me — 
that  the  individual  characters  of  mankind  showed  themselves 
distinctly  in  childhood  and  youth,  as  those  of  trees  in  spring  ; 
that  of  both,  of  trees  in  summer  and  of  human  kind  in 
middle  life,  they  were  then  alike  to  a  great  degree  merged 
in  a  dull  uniformity ;  and  that  again,  in  autumn  and  in 
declining  age,  there  appeared  afresh  all  their  original  and 
inherent  variety  brought  out  into  view  with  deeper  marking 
of  character,  with  more  vivid  contrast,  and  with  great 
accession  of  interest  and' beauty. 

He  thought  the  charm  of  Robinson  Crusoe  mistakenly 
ascribed,  as  it  commonly  is  done,  to  its  naturalness.  Attach- 
ing a  full  value  to  the  singular  yet  easily  imagined  and  most 
picturesque  circumstances  of  the  adventurer's  position,  to  the 
admirable  painting  of  the  scenes,  and  to  the  knowledge 
displayed  of  the  working  of  human  feelings,  he  yet  felt  sure 
that  the  intense  interest  created  by  the  story  arose  chiefly 
from  the  extraordinary  energy  and  resource  of  the  hero 
under  his  difficult  circumstances,  from  their  being  so  far 
beyond  what  it  was  natural  to  expect,  or  what  would  have 
been  exhibited  by  the  average  of  men ;  and  that  similarly 
the  high  pleasure  derived  from  his  successes  and  good 
fortunes  arose  from  the  peculiar  source  of  these  uncommon 
merits  of  his  character. 

I  have  heard  him  pronounce  that  the  Tragedy  of  Othello, 
Plato's  record  of  the  last  scenes  of  the  career  of  Socrates, 
and  Isaac  Walton's  Life  of  George  Herbert,  were  in  his 
opinion  the  most  pathetic  of  human  compositions. 

In  a  walk  one  day,  after  stopping,  according  to  his  custom, 
to  claim  admiration  for  some  happy  aspect  of  the  landscape, 
or  beautiful  composition  on  a  smaller  scale  of  natural  objects, — 
caught  by  him  at  the  precisely  best  point  of  view  in  the 
midst  of  his  conversation  on  other  subjects, — he  added,  good 
humouredly,  that  there  were  three  callings,  for  success  in  which 
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nature  had  furnished  him  with  qualifications — the  callings  of 
poet,  landscape-gardener,  and  critic  of  pictures  and  works  of  art. 
On  hearing  this  I  could  not  hut  remember  how  his  qualifi- 
cations for  the  second  were  proved  by  the  surprising  variety 
of  natural  beauties  he  managed  to  display  to  their  best 
advantage,  in  the  very  circumscribed  limits  of  the  garden 
at  Eydal  Mount,  '  an  invisible  hand  of  art  everywhere  work- 
ing '  (to  use  his  own  exquisite  expression)  '  in  the  very  spirit 
of  nature/  and  how  many  there  were  who  have  owed  the 
charm  of  their  grounds  and  gardens  to  direction  sought  from 
his  well-known  taste  and  feeling.  As  to  works  of  art,  his 
criticism  was  not  that  of  one  versed  in  the  history  of  the 
schools,  but,  always  proceeding  upon  first  principles,  the 
'  prima  philosophia,'  as  he  called  it ;  and  it  was,  as  it  appeared 
to  me,  of  the  highest  order. 

He  was  a  very  great  admirer  of  Virgil,  not  so  much  as 
a  creative  poet,  but  as  the  most  consummate  master  of 
language,  that,  perhaps,  ever  existed.  From  him,  and  Horace 
who  was  an  especial  favourite,  and  Lucretius,  he  used  to  quote 
much." 

Three  extracts  from  Mr  Barren  Field's  MS.  Memoirs  may 
follow  the  above  reminiscences. 

Eeferring  to  Coleridge's  ballad  of  The  Three  Graves, 
written,  Coleridge  tells  us,  about  1*793,  and  first  published 
in  the  sixth  number  of  The  Friend  (September  21,  1809), 
the  subject  of  which  was  suggested  by  Wordsworth,  Mr 
Field  says : — 

"Mr  Wordsworth  one  day  said  to  me,  ' It  is  not  enough 
for  a  poet  to  possess  power  of  mind,  he  must  also  have 
knowledge  of  the  heart,  and  this  can  only  be  gained  by 
time  and  tranquil  leisure.  No  great  poem  has  been  written 
by  a  young  man,  or  by  an  unhappy  one.  It  was  dear 
Coleridge's  constant  infelicity  that  prevented  him  from 
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being  the  poet  that  Nature  had  given  him  the  power  to 
be.  He  had  always  too  much  personal  and  domestic  dis- 
content to  paint  the  sorrows  of  mankind.  He  could  not — 

afford  to  suffer 
"With  those  whom  he  saw  suffer. 

I  gave  him  the  subject  of  his  Three  Graves,  but  he  made  it 
too  shocking  and  painful,  and  not  sufficiently  softened  by 
any  healing  views.  Not  being  able  to  dwell  on  natural 
woes,  he  took  to  the  supernatural,  and  hence  his  Ancient 
Mariner  and  Christabel,  in  which  he  shows  great  poetical 
power;  but  these  have  not  the  hold  on  the  heart  which 
Nature  gives,  and  will  never  be  popular  poems,  like  those 
of  Goldsmith  or  Burns.'  " 

In  another  part  of  his  Memoirs,  Mr  Field  wrote  that 
Wordsworth  attributed  the  want  of  success  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  "  to  the  unintelligibleness  of 
The  Ancient  Mariner,  and  to  the  want  of  a  Preface ; "  while 
S.  T.  C.  attributed  the  failure  of  the  second  edition  to  "  the 
paradoxicalness  of  the  Preface  ! " 

Wordsworth,  reading  over  this,  added  the  following 
pencil  note  on  Field's  remark : — "  My  observation  on  The 
Ancient  Mariner  applied  only  to  the  first  edition,  when 
the  Preface  had  not  appeared." 

Field  made  a  lengthy  quotation  from  Coleridge's 
Biographia  Liter  aria,  vol.  i.  page  72,  &c.,  of  the  edition 
of  1817,  and  Wordsworth  wrote  in  pencil  opposite  to  it: — 
In  the  foregoing  there  is  frequent  reference  to  what  is 
called  Mr  Wordsworth's  theory,  and  his  preface.  I  will 
mention  that  I  never  cared  a  straw  about  the  theory — and 
the  preface  was  written  at  the  request  of  Mr  Coleridge, 

I  out  of  sheer  good  nature.  I  recollect  the  very  spot,  a 
deserted  quarry  in  the  Vale  of  Grasmere,  where  he  pressed 
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the  thing  upon  me ;  and  but  for  that,  it  would  never  have 
been  thought  of.  I  should  have  written  many  things,  like 
the  Essay  upon  Epitaphs,  out  of  kindness  to  him,  in  The 
Friend,  but  he  always  put  me  off  by  saying,  '  You  must 
wait  till  my  principles  are  laid  down,  and  then  I  shall  be 
happy  to  have  your  contributions.'  But  the  principles 
never  were  laid  down,  and  the  work  fell  to  the  ground.'  " 


APPENDIX  II. 

EEMINISCENCES  BY  ME  ELLIS  YAENALL, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

THE  following  reminiscences  by  Mr  Ellis  Yarnall,  Phila- 
delphia, were  embodied  many  years  ago  in  a  letter  to 
Professor  Henry  Reed  of  Philadelphia,  and  contain  in- 
teresting details  of  a  visit  which  Mr  Yarnall  paid  to 
Eydal  Mount  in  August  1849.  They  were  sent  to  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1850,  and  printed — with  a  good  many 
omissions — in  the  Memoirs  of  that  year.  Mr  Yarnall  has 
kindly  copied  for  me  all  the  omitted  passages  of  his  original 
letter ;  and  I  now  include  some  of  these,  while  omitting  a 
few  of  the  passages  printed  in  1850. 

"It  was  about  noon  on  the  18th  of  August,  1849,  that 
I  set  out  with  my  friends,  from  their  house  near  Bowness, 
to  ride  to  Ambleside.  .  .  . 

It  was  half-past  one  when  we  reached  Ambleside,  where 
I  left  Mr  and  Mrs  B.,  and  walked  on  alone  to  Rydal  Mount. 
I  was  full  of  eager  expectations  as  I  thought  how  soon  I 
should,  perhaps,  be  in  the  presence  of  Wordsworth — that 
after  long  years  of  waiting,  of  distant  reverential  admiration 
and  love,  I  was,  as  I  hoped,  to  be  favoured  with  a  personal 
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interview  with  the  great  poet-philosopher,  to  whom  you 
and  I,  and  so  many  others,  feel  that  we  are  under  the 
deepest  obligation  for  the  good  which  has  come  to  us  from 
his  writings.  At  two  o'clock  I  was  at  the  wicket  gate 
opening  into  Wordsworth's  grounds.  I  walked  along  the 
gravel  pathway,  leading  through  shrubbery  to  the  open 
space  in  front  of  the  long  two-story  cottage,  the  Poet's 
dwelling. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  heard  steps  in  the  entry,  the  door 
was  opened,  and  Wordsworth  came  out,  it  could  be  no  other 
— a  tall  figure,  a  little  bent  with  age,  his  hair  thin  and 
grey,  and  his  face  deeply  wrinkled.  .  .  .  The  expression  of 
his  countenance  was  sad,  mournful  I  might  say ;  he  seemed 
one  on  whom  sorrow  pressed  heavily.  He  gave  me  his 
hand,  and  welcomed  me  cordially,  though  without  smiling. 
1  Will  you  walk  in,  Sir,  and  join  us  at  the  table,'  said  he. 
"'  I  am  engaged  to  dine  elsewhere.'  '  But  you  can  sit  with 
us/  said  he ;  so,  leading  the  way,  he  conducted  me  to  the 
dining-room.  At  the  head  of  the  table  sat  Mrs  Words- 
worth, and  their  three  grand-children  made  up  the  party. 
...  It  was  a  humble  apartment,  not  ceiled,  the  rafters 
being  visible ;  having  a  large  old-fashioned  chimney-place, 
with  a  high  mantelpiece. 

Wordsworth  asked  after  Mr  Ticknor  of  Boston,  who  had 
visited  him  a  few  months  before,  and  for  whom  he  ex- 
pressed much  regard.  Some  other  questions  led  me  to 
speak  of  the  progress  we  were  making  in  America  in  the 
extension  of  our  territory,  the  settlements  on  the  Pacific, 
&c. ;  all  this  involving  the  rapid  spread  of  our  English 
tongue.  Wordsworth  at  this  looked  up,  and  I  noticed  a 
fixing  of  his  eye  as  if  on  some  remote  object.  He  said  that 
considering  this  extension  of  our  language,  it  behoved  those 
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who  wrote  to  see  to  it,  that  what  they  put  forth  was  on  the 
side  of  virtue.  This  remark,  although  thrown  out  at  the 
moment,  was  made  in  a  serious  thoughtful  way ;  and  I  was 
much  impressed  by  it.  I  could  not  but  reflect  that  to  him 
a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  had  ever  been  present :  to 
purify  and  elevate  has  been  the  purpose  of  all  his  writings. 
Such  may  have  been  at  that  moment  his  own  inward 
meditation,  and  he  may  have  had  in  mind  the  coming- 
generations  who  are  to  dwell  upon  his  words. 

Eeferring  to  the  last  French  revolution,  he  said  that 
Louis  Philippe  and  Guizot  had  shown  a  sad  want  of  courage 
— but  for  this  the  result  might  have  been  very  different. 
Lamartine  he  spoke  of  very  slightingly,  '  a  poor  writer  of 
verses  not  having  the  least  claim  to  be  considered  a 
statesman/ 

Queen  Victoria  was  mentioned — her  visit  to  Ireland, 
which  had  just  been  made — the  courage  she  had  shown. 
'  That  is  a  virtue/  said  he,  '  which  she  has  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  which  is  very  much  to  her  credit/ 

Inman's  portrait  of  him  I  alluded  to  as  being  very 
familiar  to  me,  the  copy  which  hung  in  the  room  calling 
it  to  mind,  which  led  him  to  speak  of  the  one  painted  by 
Pickersgill,  for  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  'I  was  a 
member  of  that  College/  he  said,  'and  the  fellows  and 
students  did  me  the  honour  to  ask  me  to  sit,  and  allowed 
me  to  choose  the  artist.  I  wrote  to  Mr  Eogers  on  the 
subject,  and  he  recommended  Pickersgill,  who  came  down 
soon  afterwards,  and  the  picture  was  painted  here/  He 
believed  he  had  sat  twenty-three  times.  My  impression  is 
he  was  in  doubt  whether  Inman's  or  Pickersgill's  portrait 
was  the  better  one.  .  .  . 

I  think  it  was  this  mention  of  honours  which  had  been 
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paid  him,  which  seemed  to  bring  to  his  mind  the  University 
degrees  he  had  received.  The  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Durham  had  made  him  D.C.L.,  Cambridge  would  have  done 
the  same  had  he  not  declined. 

Mrs  Wordsworth  smiled  as  he  said  this,  though  without 
looking  up  from  her  knitting,  as  if  he  was  speaking  too 
much  of  these  honours.  But  to  me  there  was  a  certain 
simplicity  and  naturalness  in  his  manner  that  made  what 
he  was  telling  seem  in  no  way  a  departure  from  true  modesty. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  was  mentioned,  which  was 
founded  by  Henry  VIII.  Of  that  king  he  spoke  in  terms  of 
the  strongest  abhorrence.  I  wish  I  could  recall  his  exact 
words,  they  were  extremely  forcible.  I  think  the  concluding 
sentence  was,  'I  loathe  his  very  memory.'  I  alluded  to 
Holbein's  portrait  of  Henry,  which  I  had  lately  seen  at 
Oxford,  at  the  Bodleian  Library.  'Yes,  there  he  is/  he 
said,  '  his  hand  grasping  the  dagger/  I  recalled  at  once 
that  this  was  the  position  of  the  hand  resting  on  the 
dagger-hilt. 

He  spoke  with  great  animation  of  the  advantage  of 
classical  study,  Greek  especially.  '  Where,'  said  he,  '  would 
one  look  for  a  greater  orator  than  Demosthenes ;  or  finer 
dramatic  poetry,  next  to  Shakspeare,  than  that  of  ^Eschylus 
and  Sophocles,  not  to  speak  of  Euripides  ? '  Herodotus  he 
thought  'the  most  interesting  and  instructive  book,  next 
to  the  Bible,  which  had  ever  been  written.  Modern  dis- 
'  coveries  had  only  tended  to  confirm  the  general  truth  of 
his  narrative.  Thucydides  he  thought  less  of. 

Continuing  to  speak  of  Cambridge,  he  considered  the  rule 
an  unfortunate  one  which  obliged  those  holding  Fellowships 
to  resign  them  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  unless  they  took 

I  orders.     Many  men,  he  said,  began  the  study  of  law  when 
this  period  was  over,  but  finding  their  academic  life  had 
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unfitted  them  for  this  profession — leading  them,  as  it  did, 
into  the  open  world — they  returned  to  the  University  and 
took  orders,  as  though  they  could  not  help  themselves. 
Archdeacon  Hare  was  one  of  these. 

France  was  our  next  subject,  and  one  which  seemed  very 
near  his  heart.  He  had  been  much  in  that  country  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Kevolution,  and  afterwards  during  its 
wildest  excesses.  At  the  time  of  the  September  massacres 
he  was  at  Orleans.  Addressing  Mrs  W.  he  said,  '  I  wonder 
how  I  came  to  stay  there  so  long,  and  at  a  period  so 
exciting/  He  had  known  many  of  the  abbe's  and  other 
ecclesiastics,  and  thought  highly  of  them  as  a  class ;  they 
were  earnest,  faithful  men :  being  unmarried,  he  must  say, 
they  were  the  better  able  to  fulfil  their  sacred  duties ;  they 
were  married  to  their  flocks.  In  the  towns  there  seemed, 
he  admitted,  very  little  religion ;  but  in  the  country  there 
had  always ,  been  a  great  deal.  '  I  should  like  to  spend 
another  month  in  France,'  he  said,  '  before  I  close  my  eyes.' 
He  seemed  to  feel  deep  commiseration  for  the  sorrows  of 
that  unhappy  country.  It  was  evidently  the  remembrance 
of  hopes  which  in  his  youth  he  had  ardently  cherished,  and 
which  had  been  blighted,  on  which  his  mind  was  dwelling. 
I  alluded  to  Henry  the  Fifth,  to  whom  many  eyes  were,  I 
thought,  beginning  to  turn.  With  him,  he  remarked,  there 
would  be  a  principle  for  which  men  could  contend — legiti- 
macy. The  advantage  of  this  he  stated  finely. 

It  seems  an  abrupt  transition,  but  the  next  subject  I  find 
on  my  notes  is  Mr  Ruskin's  Modern  Painters.  Euskin 
he  thought  a  brilliant  writer,  but  there  was  too  much  praise 
of  Turner  in  his  book,  to  the  disparagement  of  others  ;  he 
had  hardly  a  word  for  any  one  else.  Seeing  Manning's 
Sermons  on  the  table,  I  alluded  to  them,  and  mentioned 
that  I  had  heard  the  Archdeacon  in  London  a  short  time 
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before.  Mrs  Wordsworth  took  an  interest  in  my  account, 
as  well  as  her  husband,  and  joined  almost  for  the  first  time 
in  the  conversation.  The  sermons  were  evidently  well  known 
to  her,  and  much  valued.  Wordsworth  said  to  her,  calling 
her  '  Mary,'  as  he  always  did  when  he  addressed  her,  *  Did 
I  buy  that  copy  ? '  '  No/  said  she,  '  it  was  a  present.' 
'  From  the  Archdeacon  ? '  he  enquired.  '  No,  a  present  to 
me,  from  Miss  Fenwick.' 

There  was  tenderness,  I  thought,  in  the  tones  of  his 
voice,  when  speaking  with  his  wife ;  and  I  could  not  but 
look  with  deep  interest  and  admiration  on  the  woman  for 
whom  this  illustrious  man  had  for  so  many  years  cherished 
feelings  of  reverential  love. 

Peace  settles  where  the  intellect  is  meek, 

is  a  line  which  you  will  recall  from  one  of  the  beautiful 
poems  Wordsworth  has  addressed  to  her  ;  and  this  seemed 
peculiarly  the  temper  of  her  spirit — peace,  the  holy  calm- 
ness of  a  heart  to  whom  love  had  been  an  '  unerring  light.' 

I  ventured  to  remark  to  Wordsworth  that  I  had  observed 
from  a  note  in  the  last  published  volumes  of  his  poems, 
that  he  had  looked  with  hope  to  the  movement  in  the 
English  Church  which  had  then  begun  at  Oxford,  and 
which  has  since  had  such  great  results.  I  asked  whether 
late  events  had  led  him  to  alter  in  any  degree  this  favour- 
able judgment.  He  replied  that  his  opinion  was  unchanged. 
'I  foresaw/  said  he,  'that  the  movement  was  for  good, 
and  such  I  conceive  it  has  been  beyond  all  question/ 

Continuing  to  speak  of  the  English  Church,  he  said  there 
ought  to  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Bishops — they 
ought  to  be  five  times  as  many. 

I  may  here  mention,  that  throughout  the  conversation 
Wordsworth's  manner  was  animated,  and  that  he  took 
pleasure  in  it  evidently.  His  words  were  very  choice ;  each 
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sentence  seemed  faultless.  No  one  could  have  listened  to 
his  talk  for  five  minutes,  even  on  ordinary  topics,  without 
perceiving  that  he  was  a  remarkable  man.  Not  that  he 
was  brilliant;  but  there  was  sustained  vigour,  and  that 
mode  of  expression  which  denotes  habitual  thoughtfulness. 

When  the  clock  struck  four,  I  thought  it  time  for  me  to 
go.  Wordsworth  told  me  to  say  to  his  friends  in  America, 
that  he  and  his  wife  were  well ;  that  they  had  had  a  great 
grief  of  late,  in  the  loss  of  their  only  daughter,  which  he 
supposed  they  would  never  get  over.  This  explained,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  the  sadness  of  his  manner. 

He  walked  out  into  the  entry  with  me,  and  then  asked 
me  to  go  again  into  the  dining-room,  to  look  at  an  oak 
chest  or  cabinet  he  had  there — a  piece  of  old  furniture 
curiously  carved.  It  bore  a  Latin  inscription,  which  stated 
that  it  was  made  300  years  ago,  for  William  Wordsworth, 
who  was  the  son  of,  &c.  &c.,  giving  the  ancestors  of  said 
William  for  many  generations,  and  ending,  '  on  whose  souls 
may  God  have  mercy.'  This  Wordsworth  repeated  twice, 
and  in  an  emphatic  way,  as  he  read  the  inscription.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  he  took  comfort  in  the  religious  spirit  of 
his  ancestors,  and  that  he  was  also  adopting  the  solemn 
ejaculation  for  himself.  There  was  something  very  im- 
pressive in  his  manner. 

We  then  went  out  together  on  the  lawn,  and  stood  for  a 
while  to  enjoy  the  views,  and  he  pulled  open  the  shrubbery 
or  hedge  in  places,  that  I  might  see  to  better  advantage. 
He  accompanied  me  to  the  gate,  and  then  said  if  I  had  a 
few  minutes  longer  to  spare  he  would  like  to  show  me  the 
waterfall  which  was  close  by — the  lower  fall  of  Eydal.  I 
gladly  assented.  The  few  minutes  I  was  to  devote  to  the 
falls  extended  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  One  of  the 
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questions  Wordsworth  asked  me  at  this  time  was,  What 
age  do  men  reach  in  America  ?  He  wished  to  know 
whether  the  average  of  life  was  longer  with  us  than  in 
England.  It  was  a  natural  question  for  an  old  man. 

Wordsworth  seemed  to  have  much  pleasure  in  exhibiting 
this  beautiful  retreat,  described  in  one  of  his  earlier  poems, 
The  Evening  Walk. 

As  we  returned  together  he  walked  very  slowly, 
occasionally  stopping  when  he  said  anything  of  importance ; 
and  again  I  noticed  that  looking  into  remote  space,  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken.  His  eyes,  though  not 
glistening,  had  yet  in  them  the  fire  which  betokened  the 
greatness  of  his  genius.  This  no  painter  could  represent, 
and  this  it  was  which  gave  to  his  countenance  its  high 
intellectual  expression. 

Hartley  Coleridge  he  spoke  of  with  affection.  .  .  '  There 

is  a  single  line,'  he  added,  ' in  one  of  his  father's  poems 

which  I  consider  explains  the  after-life  of  the  son.     He  is 

speaking  of  his  own  confinement  in  London,  and  then  says, 

But  thou,  my  child,  shalt  wander  like  a  breeze. 

Of  Southey  he  said  that  he  had  had  the  misfortune  to 
outlive  his  faculties.  His  mind,  he  thought,  had  been 
weakened  by  long  watching  by  the  sick  bed  of  his  wife, 
who  had  lingered  for  years  in  a  very  distressing  state. 

I  happened  to  have  in  my  pocket  the  small  volume  of 
selections,  which  you  made  some  years  ago.*  I  produced 
it,  and  asked  at  the  same  time  if  he  had  ever  seen  it.  He 
replied  he  had  not.  He  took  it  with  evident  interest, 
turned  to  the  title-page,  which  he  read,  with  its  motto.  He 
began  the  preface  then,  in  the  same  way.  But  here  I 

*  Poems  from  the  Poetical   Works  of  William   Wordsworth,  selected  by 
enry  Reed  :  Leavitt  &  Co.,  N.Y. 

II.  Y 
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must  record  a  trifling  incident,  which  may  yet  be  worth 
noting.  We  were  standing  together  in  the  road,  Words- 
worth reading  aloud,  as  I  have  said,  when  a  man  accosted 
us  asking  charity — a  beggar  of  the  better  class.  Words- 
worth, scarcely  looking  off  the  book,  thrust  his  hands  into 
his  pockets,  as  if  instinctively  acknowledging  the  man's 
right  to  beg  by  this  prompt  action.  He  seemed  to  find 
nothing,  however ;  and  he  said,  in  a  sort  of  soliloquy,  '  I 
have  given  to  four  or  five,  already,  to-day,'  as  if  to  account 
for  his  being  then  unprovided. 

He  made  but  little  comment  on  your  notice  of  him. 
Occasionally  he  would  say,  as  he  came  to  a  particular  fact, 
'  That's  quite  correct ; '  or,  after  reading  a  quotation  from 
his  own  works,  he  would  add,  '  That's  from  my  writings.' 
These  quotations  he  read  in  a  way  that  much  impressed  me ; 
it  seemed  almost  as  if  he  was  awed  by  the  greatness  of  his 
own  power,  the  gifts  with  which  he  had  been  endowed. 
It  was  a  solemn  time  to  me,  this  part  of  my  interview ;  and 
to  you,  my  friend,  it  would  have  been  a  crowning  happiness 
to  stand,  as  I  did,  by  his  side  on  that  bright  summer  day, 
and  thus  listen  to  his  voice.  I  thought  of  his  long  life ; 
that  he  was  one  who  had  felt  himself  from  early  youth  '  a 
dedicated  spirit,  singled  out  for  holy  services ' — one  who 
had  listened  to  the  teachings  of  Nature,  and  communed 
with  his  own  heart  in  the  seclusion  of  those  beautiful  vales, 
until  his  thoughts  were  ready  to  be  uttered  for  the  good  of 
his  fellow-men.  And  there  had  come  back  to  him  offerings 
of  love,  and  gratitude,  and  reverent  admiration,  from  a 
greater  multitude  than  had  ever  before  paid  their  homage 
to  a  living  writer ;  and  these  acknowledgments  have  been 
for  benefits  so  deep  and  lasting,  that  words  seem  but  a  poor 
return. 

He  walked  with  me  as  far  as  the  main  road  to  Ambleside, 
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.  .  .  and  so  we  parted.  I  went  on  my  way,  happy  in  the 
recollection  of  this,  to  me,  memorable  interview.  My  mind 
was  in  a  tumult  of  excitement,  for  I  felt  that  I  had  been 
in  the  familiar  presence  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  our  race  ; 
and  this  sense  of  Wordsworth's  intellectual  greatness  had 
been  with  me  during  the  whole  interview.  I  may  speak, 
too,  of  the  strong  perception  of  his  moral  elevation  which  I 
had  at  the  same  time.  No  word  of  unkindness  had  fallen 
from  him.  He  seemed  to  be  living  as  if  in  the  presence  of 
God  by  habitual  recollection.  A  strange  feeling,  almost  of 
awe,  had  impressed  me  while  I  was  thus  with  him. 

Believing  that  his  memory  will  be  had  in  honour  in  all 
coming  time,  I  could  not  but  be  thankful  that  I  had  been 
admitted  to  intimate  intercourse  with  him  then,  when  he 
was  so  near  the  end  of  life.  .  .  . — Believe  me,  my  dear 
friend,  Yours  faithfully,  ELLIS  YARNALL." 


APPENDIX   III. 
KEMINISCENCES  OF  THE  WESTMORELAND  PEASANTRY. 

PART  of  the  following  Reminiscences  of  Wordsworth  amongst 
the  Peasantry  of  Westmoreland,  by  the  Eev.  H.  D.  Rawnsley, 
was  read  at  a  meeting  of  "  The  Wordsworth  Society "  in 
London  in  1882,  and  the  whole  paper  was  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  that  Society  in  1884.  These  reminiscences 
were  gathered  by  Mr*  Eawnsley  in  1881-2,  and,  as  they 
refer  to  the  later  years  of  the  poet's  life,  they  would 
naturally  have  found  a  place  in  the  third  volume  of  this 
work.  For  reasons  explained  in  the  preface,  however,  they 
are  placed  in  an  appendix  to  this  volume.  Those  who  wish 
to  study  the  continuity  of  Wordsworth's  life,  and  to  note 
the  effect  he  produced  on  his  contemporaries  of  every  class, 
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in  its  natural  order  of  development,  should  reserve  the 
perusal  of  this  appendix  till  they  have  read  volume  III. 

"Having  grown  up  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
present  Poet-Laureate's  old  home  in  Lincolnshire,  I  had 
been  struck  with  the  swiftness  with  which, 

As  year  by  year  the  labourer  tills 
His  wonted  glebe,  or  lops  the  glades, 

the  memories  of  the  poet  of  the  Somersby  Wold  had  faded 
*  from  off  the  circle  of  the  hills.'  I  had  been  astonished  to 
note  how  little  real  interest  was  taken  in  him  or  his  fame, 
and  how  seldom  his  works  were  met  with  in  the  houses  of 
the  rich  or  poor  in  the  very  neighbourhood. 

It  was  natural  that,  coming  to  reside  in  the  Lake  Country, 
I  should  endeavour  to  find  out  what  of  Wordsworth's 
memory  among  the  men  of  the  Dales  still  lingered  on, — 
how  far  he  was  still  a  moving  presence  among  them, — how 
far  his  works  had  made  their  way  into  the  cottages  and 
farm-houses  of  the  valleys. 

But  if  a  certain  love  of  the  humorous  induced  me  to  enter 
into  or  follow  up  conversations  with  the  few  still  living 
among  the  peasants  who  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
Wordsworth  in  the  flesh,  there  was  also  a  genuine  wish  to 
endeavour  to  find  out  how  far  the  race  of  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland  farm-folk — the  '  Matthews '  and  the  '  Michaels ' 
of  the  poet  as  described  by  him — were  real  or  fancy  pictures, 
or  how  far  the  characters  of  the  dalesmen  had  been  altered 
in  any  remarkable  manner  by  tourist  influences  during  the 
thirty-two  years  that  have  passed  since  the  aged  poet  was 
laid  to  rest. 

For  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mr  Kuskin,  writing  in 
1876,  had  said  'that  the  Border  peasantry  (painted  with 
absolute  fidelity  by  Scott  and  Wordsworth) '  are,  as  hitherto, 
a  scarcely  injured  race, — that  in  his  fields  at  Coniston  he 
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had  men  who  might  have  fought  with  Henry  V.  at  Agincourt 
without  being  distinguished  from  any  of  his  knights, — that 
he  could  take  his  tradesman's  word  for  a  thousand  pounds, 
and  need  never  latch  his  garden  gate,  nor  fear  molestation 
in  wood  or  on  moor,  for  his  girl  guests ;  the  more  one  went 
about  seeking  for  such  good  life  and  manners  and  simple 
piety  as  Wordsworth  knew  and  described  in  fell-side  homes, 
or  such  generous  unselfishness  and  nobility  among  the  Dale 
farmers  as  would  seem  to  have  been  contemporaries  of  the 
poet,  the  more  one  was  disappointed  to  find  a  characteristic 
something  faded  away,  and  a  certain  beauty  vanished  that 
the  simple  retirement  of  old  valley-days  of  fifty  years  ago 
gave  to  the  men  amongst  whom  Wordsworth  lived.  The 
strangers  with  their  gifts  of  gold,  their  vulgarity,  and  their 
requirements,  have  much  to  answer  for  in  the  matter.  But 
it  is  true  that  the  decent  exterior,  the  shrewd  wit,  and  the 
manly  independence  and  natural  knightliness  of  the  men  of 
the  soil  is  to  a  large  extent  responsible  for  raising  expecta- 
tions of  nobility  of  life  and  morals,  the  expectation  of  which 
would  be  justified  by  no  other  peasant  class  in  England,  and 
which,  by  raising  an  unfair  standard  for  comparison,  ought 
to  be  prepared  for  some  disappointment. 

One's  walks  and  talks  with  the  few  who  remember 
Wordsworth,  or  Wudsworth  as  they  always  call  him,  have 
done  little  to  find  out  more  than  the  impression  that  they 
as  outsiders  formed  of  him,  but  it  allowed  one  to  grasp  by 
the  hand  a  few  of  those  natural  noblemen  who  by  their 
presence  still  give  testimony  to  a  time  and  a  race  of  men  and 
women  fast  fading  away,  and  in  need  already  of  the  immor- 
tality of  lofty  tradition  that  Wordsworth  has  accorded  them. 

While  these  few  of  his  still  living  peasant  contemporaries 
show  us  the  sort  of  atmosphere  of  severely  simple  life, 
hand-in-hand  with  a  'joy  in  widest  commonalty  spread,' 
that  made  some  of  Wordsworth's  poems  possible,  I  think  the 
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facts  that  they  seem  to  establish  of  Wordsworth's  seclusion, 
and  the  distance  he  seems  to  have  kept  from  them  and  their 
cottage  homes,  not  a  little  interesting.  For  they  point  to  the 
suggestion  that  the  poet  lived  so  separate  and  apart  from 
them,  so  seldom  entered  the  '  huts  where  poor  men  lie,'  or 
mixed  with  the  fell-side  folk  at  their  sports  and  junketings, 
that  he  was  enabled,  in  his  swift  selection  and  appreciation 
of  the  good  and  pure  and  true  in  their  surroundings,  to  forget, 
quite  honestly  perhaps,  the  faults  of  the  people  among  whom 
he  lived. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  this  paper  aims  at  establishing  no  new 
doctrine  or  view  about  the  man,  but  at  simply  putting  on 
record  reminiscences  still  in  the  minds  of  some  of  those 
who  often  saw  him,  knew  his  fancies  and  his  ways  (as  only 
servants  know  the  fancies  and  ways  of  their  master),  and 
spoke  with  him  sixty,  fifty,  or  forty  years  ago. 

These  reminiscences  may  seem  worthless  to  many,  just 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  the  words  of  outsiders.      They 
will  seem  to  others  of  interest  for  that  very  reason.     And 
this  much  must  be  said,  they  are  trustworthy  records  from 
true  mouths.     The  native  love  of  truth,  or  perhaps  better, 
the   native   dislike   ever   to   hazard  suggestion,  or   to   speak 
without  book,  is  guaranteed  for  that.     To  ask  questions  in 
Westmoreland  is  the  reverse   of   asking    them   of    Syrian 
fellaheen  and  Egyptian  dragomans.     The  Cumberland  mind 
is  not  inventive,  nor  swift  to  anticipate   the   answer  you 
wish,  and  one  is  always  brought  up  sharp  with — 
'  Naay,  I  wud  na  speak  to  that  neather  : ' 
'  Naay,  I'se  not  certain  to  owt  o'  that : ' 
'  Might  bea,  but  not  to  my  knowledge  howivver  : ' 
'  It's  na  good  my  saaing  I  kna  that,  when  I  doant,  now 
then/ — and  so  on. 

Twenty    summers    had    let    the    daisies    blossom    round 
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rordsworth's  grave,  when,  in  18*70,  I  heard  of  and  saw 
the  old  lady  who  had  once  been  in  service  at  Rydal  Mount, 
and  was  now  a  lodging-house  keeper  at  Grasmere.  She 
shall  be  called  as  first  witness,  but  what  kind  of  practical 
and  unimaginative  mind  she  had  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  anecdote.  My  sister  came  in  from  a  late  evening 
walk,  and  said,  '  0  Mrs  D ,  have  you  seen  the  wonder- 
ful sunset  ? '  The  good  lady  turned  sharply  round,  and 
drawing  herself  to  her  full  height,  as  if  mortally  offended, 

answered,  '  No,  Miss  R ,  I'm  a  tidy  cook,  I  know,  and 

"  they  say,"  a  decentish  body  for  a  landlady,  and  sic-like,  but 
I  doant  knaw  nothing  about  sunsets  or  them  sort  of  things, 
they've  never  been  in  my  line/  Her  reminiscence  of 
Wordsworth  was  as  worthy  of  tradition  as  it  was  ex- 
planatory, from  her  point  of  view,  of  the  method  in  which 
Wordsworth  composed,  and  was  helped  in  his  labours  by 
his  enthusiastic  sister. 

'Well  you  know,'  were  her  words,  'Mr  Wordsworth 
went  humming  and  booing  about,  and  she,  Miss  Dorothy, 
kept  close  behint  him,  and  she  picked  up  the  bits  as  he  let 
'em  fall,  and  tak  'em  down,  and  put  'em  together  on  paper 
for  him.  And  you  may,'  continued  the  good  dame,  'be 
very  well  sure  as  how  she  didn't  understand  nor  make  sense 
out*of  'em,  and  I  doubt  that  he  [Wordsworth]  didn't  know 
much  about  them  either  himself,  but,  howiwer,  there's  a 
great  many  folk  as  do,  I  dare  say.' 

And  here  it  will  be  well  to  put  in  a  caution.  The 
vernacular  of  the  Lake  district  must  be  understood  a 
little,  or  wrong  impressions  would  be  got  of  the  people's 
memory  of  the  bard.  '  What  was  Mr  Wordsworth  like  in 
personal  appearance  ? '  I  once  asked  of  an  old  retainer,  who 
still  lives  not  far  from  Rydal  Mount.  'He  was  a  ugly- 
faaced  man,  and  a  mean  liver,'  was  the  answer.  And  when 
he  continued, '  Ay,  and  he  was  a  deal  upo'  the  road,  ye  kna,' 
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one  might  have  been  pardoned  if  one  had  concluded  that 
the  Lake  poet  was  a  sort  of  wild  man  of  the  woods,  an  ugly 
customer  of  desperate  life,  or  highwayman  of  vagrant  habit. 
All  that  was  really  meant  when  translated  was,  that  he  was 
a  man  of  marked  features,  and  led  a  very  simple  life  in 
matters  of  food  and  raiment. 

The  next  witness  I  shall  call  to  speak  of  the  poet  is  none 
other  than  the  lad  whose  wont  it  was  to  serve  the  Eydal 
Mount  kitchen  with  meat,  week  in  week  out,  in  the  poet's  days. 
A  grey-haired  man  himself  now,  his  chief  est  memory  of  Words- 
worth is  that  of  a  tall  man,  '  rather  a  fineish  man  in  build, 
with  a  bit  of  a  stoop,  and  a  deal  of  grey  hair  upon  his  head.' 

In  some  of  the  days  of  close  analysis  that  are  coming 
upon  us,  poets  will  perhaps  be  found  to  have  depended  for 
the  particular  colour  of  their  poems,  or  turns  and  cast  of 
thought,  upon  the  kind  of  food — vegetable  or  animal — that 
they  mostly  subsisted  on.  It  will  be  well  to  chronicle  the 
fact  that  Wordsworth  had  an  antipathy  to  veal,  but  was 
very  partial  to  legs, — 'lived  on  legs,  you  may  almost  say/ 
But  as  my  friend  added,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  that  the 
poet  was  "  a  great  walker  i'  the  vaales,'  he  had  uttered  un- 
consciously a  double  truth. 

The  next  fact  that  remained  clear  and  distinct  in  the 
butcher's  mind  was,  that  whenever  you  met  the  poet  he  was 
sure  to  be  '  quite  (pronounced  white)  plainly  dressed.' 
Sometimes  in  a  round  blue  cloak.  Sometimes  wearing  a 
big  wideawake,  or  a  bit  of  an  old  boxer,  but  plainly  dressed, 
almost  '  poorly  dressed,  ya  mun  saay,  at  the  best  o'  times.' 
1  But  for  aw  that,  he  was  quite  an  object  man/  he  added, 
meaning  that  there  was  a  dignity  that  needed  no  dressing 
to  set  it  off,  I  suppose,  in  the  poet's  mien  and  manner. 
It  was  interesting  to  hear,  too,  how  different  Wordsworth 
had  seemed  in  his  grave  silent  way  of  passing  children 
without  a  word,  from  '  li'le  Hartley  Coleridge,'  with  his  con- 
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stant  salutation,  uncertain  gait,  his  head  on  one  side,  his 
walking-stick  suddenly  shouldered,  and  then  his  frantic 
little  rushes  along  the  road,  between  the  pauses  of  his 
thought.  '  Many's  the  time,'  said  my  friend,  '  that  me  and 
my  sister  has  run  ourselves  intil  a  lather  to  git  clear  fra 
Hartley,  for  we  allays  thowt,  ya  kna,  when  he  started 
running  he  was  efter  us.  But  as  fur  Mister  Wudsworth, 
he'd  pass  you,  same  as  if  ya  was  nobbut  a  stoan.  He  niver 
cared  for  children,  however  ;  ya  may  be  certain  of  that,  for 
didn't  I  have  to  pass  him  four  times  in  t'  week,  up  to  the 
door  wi'  meat  ?  And  he  niver  oncst  said  owt.  Ye're  well 
aware  if  he'd  been  fond  of  children  he  'ud  'a  spoke.' 

But  Mrs  Wordsworth  had  made  her  impressions  too  on 
the  youth's  mind.  'As  for  Mrs  Wordsworth,  she  was 
plainer  in  her  ways  than  he  was.  The  plainest  woman  in 
these  parts,  for  all  the  world  the  bettermer  part  of  an  old 
farm-wife.'  He  intended  nothing  disrespectful  by  this  simile, 
he  only  wished  to  say  she  was  simple  in  manner  and  dress. 
But  if  Mrs  Wordsworth's  personal  appearance  had  impressed 
him,  her  powers  of  housekeeping  had  impressed  him  more. 
She  was  very  persevering,  and  'ter'ble  particular  in  her 
accounts,  never  allowed  you  an  inch  in  the  butching-book.' 
It  did  not  raise  one's  opinion  of  Lake  country  butcher 
morality  to  find  this  a  grievance,  but  the  man  as  he  spoke 
seemed  to  think  a  little  sorely  of  those  old-fashioned  days, 
when  mistresses,  not  cooks,  took  supervision  of  the  house- 
hold economies. 

I  bade  my  friend  good-day,  and  the  last  words  I  heard 
were,  '  But  Mr  Wudsworth  was  quite  an  object  man,  mind  ye! 

It  is  an  easy  transition  from  butcher-boy  to  gardener's 
lad,  and  I  will  now  detail  a  conversation  I  had  with  one 
who,  in  this  latter  capacity  at  Eydal  Mount,  saw  the  poet 
daily  for  some  years. 
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It  was  Easter  Monday,  and  I  knew  that  the  one-time 
gardener's  lad  at  Rydal  Mount  had  grown  into  a  vale- 
renowned  keeper  of  a  vale-renowned  beerhouse.  I  had 
doubts  as  to  calling  on  this  particular  day,  for  Easter 
Monday  and  beer  go  much  together  in  our  Lake  country. 
But  I  was  half  reassured  by  a  friend  who  said,  '  Well,  he 
gets  drunk  three  times  a  day,  but  takes  the  air  between 
whiles,  and  if  you  catch  him  airing  he  will  be  very  civil, 
but  it's  a  bad  day  to  find  him  sober,  this.'  I  explained 
that  I  wanted  to  talk  with  him  of  old  Wordsworthian 
days.  '  Aw,  it's  Wudsworth  you're  a  gaan  to  see  about  ? 
If  that's  the  game,  you're  reet  enuff,  for,  drunk  or  sober,  he 
can  crack  away  a  deal  upon  Mr  Wudsworth.  An'  I'se  not 
so  varry  seuer  but  what  he's  best  drunk  a  li'le  bit.' 
I  was  reassured,  and  soon  found  myself  sitting  on  the  stone 
ale-bench  outside  the  public-house,  the  best  of  friends 
with  a  man  who  had  been  apparently  grossly  libelled — for 
he  was  as  sober  as  a  judge — and  whose  eye  fairly  twinkled 
as  he  spoke  of  the  Rydal  garden  days. 

'  You  see,  blessed  barn,  it's  a  lock  o'  daays  sin',  but  I 
remember  them  daays,  for  I  was  put  by  my  master  to  the 
Rydal  Mount  as  gardener-boy  to  keep  me  fra  bad  waays. 
And  I  remember  one  John  Wudsworth,  Mr  Wudsworth's 
nevi,  parson  he  was,  dead,  like  enough,  afore  this.  Well, 
he  was  stayin'  there  along  o'  his  missus,  first  week  as  I  was 
boy  there,  and  I  was  ter'ble  curious,  and  was  like  enough  to 
hev  bin  drowned,  for  they  had  a  bath,  filled  regular  o' 
nights,  up  above,  ya  kna,  with  a  sort  of  curtainment  all 
round  it.  And  blowed  if  I  didn't  watch  butler  fill  it,  and 
then  goa  in  and  pull  string,  and  down  came  watter,  and  I 
was  'maazed  as  owt,  and  I  screamed,  and  Mr  John  come 
and  fun'  me  and  saaved  my  life.  Eh,  blessed  barn,  them 
was  daays  long  sin'/ 

I  asked  whether  Mr  Wordsworth  was  much  thought  of. 
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He  replied,  '  Latterly,  but  we  thowt  li'le  enough  of  him.  He 
was  nowt  to  li'le  Hartley.  Li'le  Hartley  was  a  philosopher, 
you  see ;  Wudsworth  was  a  poet.  Ter'ble  girt  difference 
betwixt  them  two  ways,  ye  kna.'  I  asked  whether  he  had 
ever  found  that  poems  of  Mr  Wordsworth  were  read  in  the 
cottages,  whether  he  had  read  them  himself.  '  Well,  you 
see,  blessed  barn,  there's  pomes  and  pomes,  and  Wudsworth's 
was  not  for  sich  as  us.  I  never  did  see  his  pomes — not  as 
I  can  speak  to  in  any  man's  house  in  these  parts,  but/  he 
added,  '  ye  kna  there's  bits  in  the  paapers  fra  time  to  time 
bearing  his  naame.' 

This  unpopularity  of  Wordsworth's  poems  among  the 
peasantry  was  strangely  corroborated  that  very  same  day 
by  an  old  man  whom  I  met  on  the  road,  who  said  he  had 
often  seen  the  poet,  and  had  once  been  present  and  heard 
him  make  a  long  speech,  and  that  was  at  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  of  Boys'  Schoolroom  at  Bowness,  which  was 
built  by  one  Mr  Bolton  of  Storrs  Hall. 

On  that  occasion  Mr  '  Wudsworth  talked  long  and  weel 
enough/  and  he  remembered  that  he  '  had  put  a  pome  he 
had  written  into  a  bottle  wi'  some  coins  in  the  hollow  of 
the  foundation-stone.' 

I  asked  him  whether  he  had  ever  seen  or  read  any  of  the 
poet's  works,  and  he  had  answered,  'No,  not  likely;  for 
Wudsworth  wasn't  a  man  as  wrote  on  separate  bits,  saame 
as  Hartley  Coleridge,  and  was  niver  a  frequenter  of  public- 
houses,  or  owt  of  that  sort.'  But  he  added,  '  He  was  a  good 
writer,  he  supposed,  and  he  was  a  man  folks  thowt  a  deal 
of  in  the  dale :  he  was  such  a  well-meaning,  decent,  quiet 
man.' 

But  to  return  to  my  host  at  the  public.  Wordsworth,  in 
his  opinion,  was  not  fond  of  children,  nor  animals.  He 
would  come  round  the  garden,  but  never  '  say  nowt.'  Some- 
times, but  this  was  seldom,  he  would  say,  '  Oh  !  you're 
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planting  peas  ? '  or,  '  Where  are  you  setting  onions  ? '  but 
only  as  a  master  would  ask  a  question  of  a  servant.  He 
had,  he  said,  never  seen  him  out  of  temper  once,  neither  in 
the  garden,  nor  when  he  was  along  o'  Miss  Dorothy  in  her 
invalid  chair.  But  he  added,  '  What  went  on  in  the  house 
I  can't  speak  to ; '  meaning  that  as  an  outdoor  servant  he 
had  no  sufficiently  accurate  knowledge  of  the  indoor  life  to 
warrant  his  speaking  of  it.  Wordsworth  was  not  an  early 
riser,  had  no  particular  flower  he  was  fondest  of  that  he 
could  speak  to ;  never  was  heard  to  sing  or  whistle  a  tune 
in  his  life ;  there  was  no  two  words  about  that,  '  though  he 
bummed  a  deal ; ' — of  this  more  presently. 

'  He  was  a  plain  man,  plainly  dressed,  and  so  was  she,  ya 
mun  kna.  But  eh,  blessed  barn !  he  was  fond  o'  his  own 
childer,  and  fond  o'  Dorothy,  especially  when  she  was  faculty 
strucken,  poor  thing ;  and  as  for  his  wife,  there  was  noa  two 
words  about  their  being  truly  companionable ;  and  Wuds- 
worth  was  a  silent  man  wi'out  a  doubt,  but  he  was  not 
aboon  bein'  tender  and  quite  monstralle  [demonstrative]  at 
times  in  his  own  family.' 

I  asked  about  Mr  Wordsworth's  powers  of  observation. 
Had  he  noticed  in  his  garden  walks  how  he  stooped  dcwn 
and  took  this  or  that  flower,  or  smelt  this  or  that  herb  ? 
(I  have  heard  since  that  the  poet's  sense  of  smell  was 
limited.)  '  Na,  he  wadna  speak  to  that,  but  Mr  Wudsworth 
was  what  you  might  call  a  vara  practical-eyed  man,  a  man 
as  seemed  to  see  aw  that  was  stirrinV 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  bit  of  information  I  obtained 
before  our  pleasant  chat  was  at  an  end,  was  a  description 
of  the  way  in  which  the  poet  composed  on  the  grass  terrace 
at  Rydal  Mount.  '  Eh !  blessed  barn,'  my  informant 
continued,  '  I  think  I  can  see  him  at  it  now.  He  was 
ter'ble  thrang  with  visitors  and  folks,  you  mun  kna,  at 
times,  but  if  he  could  git  away  from  them  for  a  spell,  he 
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was  out  upon  his  gres  walk ;  and  then  he  would  set 
his  head  a  bit  forward,  and  put  his  hands  behint  his  back. 
And  then  he  would  start  a  bumming,  and  it  was  bum,  bum, 
bum,  stop ;  then  bum,  bum,  bum  reet  down  till  t'other  end, 
and  then  he'd  set  down  and  git  a  bit  o'  paper  out  and  write 
a  bit ;  and  then  he  git  up,  and  bum,  bum,  bum,  and  goa  on 
bumming  for  long  enough  right  down  and  back  agean.  I 
suppose,  ye  kna,  the  bumming  helped  him  out  a  bit. 
However,  his  lips  was  always  goan'  whoale  time  he  was 
upon  the  gres  walk.  He  was  a  kind  mon,  there's  no  two 
words  about  that:  if  any  one  was  sick  i'  the  plaace,  he 
wad  be  off  to  see  til  'em.' 

And  so  ended  my  Easter  Monday  talk  with  the  poet's 
quondam  gardener's  boy,  the  now  typical  beerhouse  keeper, 
who  is  half  pleased,  half  proud,  to  remember  his  old  master 
in  such  service  as  he  rendered  him,  in  the  days  when -it  was 
judged  that  to  keep  a  boy  out  of  mischief  and  from  bad  com- 
pany, it  was  advisable  to  get  him  a  place  at  Eydal  Mount. 

I  must  ask  you  next  to  take  a  seat  with  me  in  a  waller's 
cottage.  If  tea  and  bread  and  butter  is  offered,  you  had 
better  take  it  also,  it  is  almost  sure  to  be  pressed  upon  you, 
and  it  is  of  the  best.  I  will  be  interrogator,  only  by  way  of 
introduction  saying,  that  our  host  is  a  splendid  type  of 
the  real  Westmoreland  gentleman  labourer,  who  was  in  his 
days  a  wrestler  too,  and  whose  occupation  at  the  building 
of  Foxhow  and  Fiddlers  Farm  in  the  Eydal  Valley,  often 
allowed  him  to  see  the  poet  in  old  times. 

'  Well,  George,  what  sort  o'  a  man  in  personal  appearance 
was  Mr  Wordsworth? ' 

'  He  was  what  you  might  ca'  a  ugly  man, — mak  of  John 
Eigg  much, — much  about  same  height,  6  feet  or  6  feet  2,— 
smaller,  but  deal  rougher  in  the  face.' 

I  knew  John   Eigg  by   sight,  and  can  fancy  from  the 
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pictures  of  the  poet  that  the  likeness  is  striking  in  the 
brow  and  profile. 

'  But  he  was/  continued  George,  '  numbledy  in  t'  kneas, 
walked  numbledy,  ye  kna,  but  that  might  o'  wussened  with 
age.'  In  George's  mind  age  accounted  for  most  of  the 
peculiarities  he  had  noticed  in  the  poet,  but  George's 
memory  could  go  back  fifty  years,  and  he  ought  to  have 
remembered  Wordsworth  as  hale  and  hearty.  '  He  wozn't 
a  man  as  said  a  deal  to  common  folk.  But  he  talked  a 
deal  to  hissen.  I  often  seead  his  lips  a  gaain',  and  he'd 
a  deal  o'  mumblin'  to  hissel,  and  'ud  stop  short  and  be  a 
lookin'  down  upo'  the  ground,  as  if  he  was  in  a  thinkin' 
waay.  But  that  might  ha'  growed  on  him  wi'  age,  an'  aw, 
ye  kna.' 

How  true,  thought  I,  must  have  been  the  poet's  know- 
ledge of  himself ! 

But  who  is  he,  with  modest  looks, 
And  clad  in  sober  russet  brown? 
He  murmurs  near   he  running  brooks 
A  music  sweeter  than  their  own. 

He  is  retired  as  noontide  dew, 

Or  fountain  in  a  noon-day  grove.  .  .  . 

And  indeed,  in  all  the  reminiscences  I  have  obtained  among 
the  peasantry,  these  lines  force  themselves  upon  one  as 
corroborated  by  their  evidence. 

'He'  [Mr  Wordsworth],  continued  George,  'was  a  deal 
upo'  the  road,  would  goa  most  days  to  L'Ambleside  in  his 
cloak  and  umbrella,  and  in  later  times  folks  would  stare 
and  gaum  to  see  him  pass,  not  that  we  thowt  much  to  him 
hereabouts,  but  they  was  straangers,  ye  see.' 

It  is  curious,  though  natural,  perhaps,  to  find  a  sort  of 
disbelief  among  the  natives  in  the  poet's  greatness,  owing 
somewhat  to  the  fact  that  it  'was  straangers  as  set  such 
store  by  him.'  They  distrust  strangers  still,  almost  as 
much  as  they  did  in  old  Border-times. 
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But  the  secret  of  Wordsworth's  unpopularity  with  the 
dalesmen  seems  to  have  been  that  he  was  shy  and  retired, 
and  not  one  who  mixed  freely  or  talked  much  with 
them. 

'  We  woz,'  said  George,  '  noan  of  us  very  fond  on  'im ; 
eh,  dear !  quite  a  different  man  from  li'le  Hartley.  He 
wozn't  a  man  as  was  very  compannable,  ye  kna.  He  was 
fond  o'  stones  and  mortar,  though,'  he  added.  '  It  was  in 
'48,  year  of  revolution,  one  Frost,  they  ca'd  him  rebellious 
(Monmouth),  and  a  doment  in  Ireland.  I  mind  we  was  at 
wuk  at  Fiddler's  Farm,  and  Muster  Wudsworth  'ud  come 
down  most  days,  and  he  sed  "  it  sud  be  ca'ed  Model  Farm," 
and  so  it  was.' 

Speaking  of  Fox  How,  he  said,  'He  and  the  Doctor 
[Doctor  Arnold],  you've  happen  heard  tell  o'  the  Doctor, — 
well,  he  and  the  Doctor  was  much  i'  one  another's  com- 
pany ;  and  Wudsworth  was  a  great  un  for  chimleys,  had 
sumrnut  to  say  in  the  making  of  a  deal  of  'em  hereabout. 
There  was  'most  all  the  chimleys  Eydal  way  built  after  his 
mind.  I  'member  he  and  the  Doctor  had  great  arguments 
about  the  chimleys  time  we  was  building  Fox  How,  and 
Wudsworth  sed  he  liked  a  bit  o'  colour  in  'em.  And  that 
the  chimley  coigns  -sud  be  natural  headed  and  natural 
bedded,  a  little  red  and  a  little  yallar.  For  there  is  a  bit 
of  colour  in  the  quarry  stone  up  Easedale  way.  And  heed  a 
great  fancy  an'  aw  for  chimleys  square  up  hauf  way,  and 
round  the  t'other.  And  so  we  built  'em  that  how.'  It 

kwas  amusing  to  find  that  the  house  chimney-stacks  up 
Eydal  way  are  in  truth  so  many  breathing  monuments  of 
the  bard.  The  man  who,  with  his  face  to  the  Continent, 
passed  in  that  sunny  pure  July  morn  of  1803  over  West- 
minster Bridge,  and  noticed  with  joy  the  smokeless  air, 
rejoiced  also  to  sit  '  without  emotion,  hope,  or  aim,  by  his 
half-kitchen  and  half-parlour  fire'  at  Town  End,  and 
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wherever    he  went  seems  to  have  noted    with  an  eye    of 

love 

The  smoke  forth  issuing  whence  and  how  it  may, 
Like  wreaths  of  vapour  without  stain  or  blot. 

But  if  from  the  highland  huts  he  had  observed  how  inter- 
mittently the  blue  smoke-curls  rose  and  fell,  he  was  most 
pleased  to  watch  on  a  still  day  the  tremulous  upward  pillars 
of  smoke  that  rose  from  the  cottages  of  his  native  dale.  In 
his  Guide  to  the  Lakes  (p.  44)  Wordsworth  has  said,  '  The 
singular  beauty  of  the  chimneys  will  not  escape  the  eye  of 
the  attentive  traveller.  The  low  square  quadrangular  form 
is  often  surmounted  by  a  tall  cylinder,  giving  to  the  cottage 
chimney  the  most  beautiful  shape  that  is  ever  seen.  Nor 
will  it  be  too  fanciful  or  refined  to  remark  that  there  is  a 
pleasing  harmony  between  a  tall  chimney  of  this  circular 
form  and  the  living  column  of  smoke  ascending  from  it 
through  the  still  air." 

And  my  friend  George's  memory  of  Mr  Wordsworth's 
dictum  about  the  need  of  having  the  chimney  coign  '  natural 
headed  and  natural  bedded,  a  little  red  and  a  little  yallar,' 
is  again  found  to  be  true  to  the  life  from  a  passage  in 
the  same  Guide  to  the  Lakes  (p.  60),  in  which  the  poet, 
after  stating  that  the  principle  that  ought  to  determine  the 
position,  size,  and  architecture  of  a  house  (viz.,  that  it  should 
be  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  being  incorporated  into  the 
scenery  of  nature)  should  also  determine  its  colour,  goes  on 
to  say  'that  since  the  chief  defect  of  colour  in  the  Lake 
country  is  an  over-prevalence  of  bluish  tint,  to  counteract 
this  the  colour  of  houses  should  be  of  a  warmer  tone  than 
the  native  rock  allows ; '  and  adds,  '  But  where  the  cold  blue 
tint  of  the  rocks  is  enriched  by  an  iron  tinge,  the  colours 
cannot  be  too  closely  imitated,  and  will  be  produced  of  it- 
self by  the  stones  hewn  from  the  adjoining  quarry.'  How 
beautiful  the  colouring  of  the  Rydal  quarry  stone  is,  and 
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how  dutifully  the  son  of  the  poet  carried  out  his  father's  will 
in  his  recent  rebuilding  of  a  family  residence  near  Foxhow, 
may  be  judged  by  all  who  glance  at  the  cylindrical  chimneys, 
or  look  at  the  natural  material  that  forms  the  panels  of  the 
porch  of  the  '  Stepping-Stones '  under  Loughrigg. 

I  rose  to  go,  but  George  detained  me.  For  he  was  proud 
to  remember  that  upon  one  occasion  '  Mr  Wudsworth  had 
warmly  watched  him  as  he  put  forth  his  feats  of  strength 
in  the  wrestling  ring  at  Ambleside,  '  in  the  churchyeard,  day 
after  fair,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,'  and  had  passed  a  remark 
upon  him.  It  was  in  the  days  'when  folk  wrustled  for 
nowt  no  more  than  a  bit  of  leather  strap.'  And  George  had 
'  coomed  to  pit,'  as  the  saying  is,  and  after  '  coming  again' 
one  man  and  throwing  him,  and  another  and  throwing  him,' 
was  last  man  in  against  a  noted  wrestler,  one  Tom  Chapman. 
He  had  agreed  for  one  fall.  Mr  Wordsworth  was  '  a-lookin' 
on.'  George  and  his  antagonist  '  corned '  together,  and 
Chapman  fell.  '  And  I  'member  that  I  was  more  pleased 
with  Mr  Wudsworth's  word  than  wi'  the  strap  (or  belt),  for 
folks  telt  me  that  he  kep'  a  saying,  "  He  must  be  a  powerful 
young  man  that.  He  must  be  a  strong  young  man."  ' 

So  ends  our  chat  with  honest  George,  the  waller.  We  will 
next  interview  a  man  who  at  one  time,  for  more  than  eleven 
years,  saw  Wordsworth  almost  daily.  This  was  in  the  days 
that  Hartley  Coleridge  lived  at  the  Nab  Cottage,  or,  as  our 
friend  puts  it  (with  a  touch  of  menagerie  suggestion  in  it), 
'i'  the  daays  when  he  kep'  li'le  Hartley  at  the  Nab,' — for 
our  friend  was  Coleridge's  landlord.  I  had  considerable 
difficulty  here,  as  in  almost  all  my  interviews  with  the  good 
folk,  of  keeping  to  the  object  or  subject  in  hand.  For  li'le 
Hartley's  ghost  was  always  coming  to  the  front.  '  Naay, 
naay,  I  cannot  say  a  deal  to  that,  but  ye  kna  li'le  Hartley 
would  do  so-and-so.  Li'le  Hartley  was  the  man  for  them. 
II.  Z 
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If  it  had  been  Hartley,  now,  I  could  ha'  told  you  a  deal.' 
And  so  on. 

But  in  this  particular  instance  my  difficulty  was  trebled, 
for  my  friend  evidently  nursed  the  idea  that  Wordsworth 
had  got  most  of  '  his  poetry  out  of  Hartley,'  and  had  in 
return  dealt  very  hardly  with  him,  in  the  matter  of  admonish- 
ment and  advice,  while  at  the  same  time  Mrs  Wordsworfch, 
in  her  capacity  of  common-sense  accountant,  with  a  strict 
dislike  to  wasteful  expenditure  or  indiscriminate  charity,  had 
left  something  of  bitter  in  his  cup  of  Eydal  Mount  memories  ; 
and  the  old  man  would  gladly  enough  pass  over  a  Words- 
worth leaflet  for  a  folio  page  of  li'le  Hartley.  But  he  too 
would  be  true  in  his  speech,  and  would  speak  as  he  '  kna'ed/ 
neither  more  nor  less.  In  his  judgment  Mr  Wordsworth 
was  a  '  plainish-faaced  man,  but  a  fine  man,  tall  and  leish 
(active),  and  almost  always  upo'  the  road.  He  wasn't  a  man 
of  many  words,  would  walk  by  you  times  enuff  wi'out  sayin' 
owt,  specially  when  he  was  i'  study.  He  was  always  a-study- 
ing,  and  you  might  see  his  lips  a-goin'  as  he  went  along  the 
road.  He  did  most  of  his  study  upo'  the  road.  I  suppose,' 
he  added,  '  he  was  a  cleverish  man,  but  he  wasn't  set  much 
count  of  by  noan  of  us.  He  lent  Hartley  a  deal  of  his  books, 
it's  certain,  but  Hartley  helped  him  a  deal,  I  understand,  did 
best  part  of  his  poems  for  him,  so  the  sayin'  is/ 

'  He  would  come  often  in  the  afternoon  and  have  a  talk 
at  the  Nab,  and  would  go  out  with  Hartley  takin'  him  by 
t'  arm  for  long  eneuch.  And  when  Hartley  was  laid  by  for 
the  last,  Muster  Wudsworth  com  down  every  day  to  see  him 
and  took  communion  wi'  him  at  the  last.' 

'  Then  Mr  Wordsworth  and  Hartley  Coleridge  were  great 
friends  ? '  I  asked. 

'  Na  na,  I  doant  think  li'le  Hartley  ever  set  much  by  him, 
never  was  very  friendly,  I  doubt.  Ye  see,  he  [Mr  Words- 
worth] was  so  hard  upon  him,  so  very  hard  upon  him,  giv' 
him  so  much  hard  preaaching  about  his  waays.' 
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/Well,  but  Mrs  Wordsworth  was  kind  to  Hartley?'  I 
said.  '  Happen  she  was,  but  I  never  see  it.  She  was '  [and 
here  the  old  man  spoke  very  deliberately,  as  if  this  was  the 
firmest  conviction  of  his  life]. — '  she  was  very  on-pleasant, 
very  on-pleasant  indeed.  A  close-fisted  woman,  that's  what 
she  was.'  But  further  inquiry  elicited  the  reason  of  this 
personal  dislike  to  the  poet's  wife,  and  a  narrative  of  it  will 
probably  win  a  public  verdict  for  the  lady  of  Eydal  Mount, 
with  damages  for  libel  against  the  man  who  so  faithfully 
kep'  li'le  Hartly  at  the  Nab,  and  so  made  his  lodger's 
wrongs  his  own. 

'  Well,  you  see/  he  continued  gravely,  '  I  remember  oncst 
I  went  up  to  the  Mount  to  ask  for  sattlement  of  account, 
for  Mrs  Wudsworth  paid  for  Hartley's  keep,  time  he  lodged 
at  the  Nab,  and  I  had  fifteen  shillings  i'  the  book  against 
Coleridge  for  moneys  I'd  lent  him  different  times.  And  she 
was  very  awkward  and  on-pleasant  and  wouldn't  sattle,  ye 
kna,  for  she  thowt  that  Hartley  had  been  drinkin'  wi'  it. 
But,'  he  added,  '  howiver,  I  wrote  to  his  mother  as  lived  in 
London,  and  she  wrote  to  me  and  telt  me  I  was  to  lend  a 
shilling  or  two  as  Hartley  wanted  it,  and  arter  that  she 
sattled  wi'  me  for  his  lodgment  hersel',  but  Mrs  Wudsworth 
was  very  on-pleasant.' 

I  was  glad  to  change  a  subject  that  so  distressed  him, 
and  asked  how  the  poet  was  generally  dressed,  and  of  his 
habits.  '  Wudsworth  wore  a  Jem  Crow,  never  seed  him  in 
a  boxer  in  my  life, — a  Jem  Crow  and  an  old  blue  cloak  was 
his  rig,  and  as  for  his  habits,  he  had  noan,  niver  knew  him 
with  a  pot  i'  his  hand,  or  a  pipe  i'  his  mouth.  But/  con- 
tinued he,  '  he  was  a  great  skater  for  a'  that ' — (I  didn't  see 
the  connection  of  ideas — pipes  and  beer  don't  generally 
make  for  good  skating), — '  noan  better  in  these  parts — why, 
he  could  cut  his  own  naame  upo'  the  ice,  could  Mr 
Wudsworth.' 
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Before  rising  to  go,  I  asked,  'Which  roads  were  the 
favourites  of  the  poet  ? ' 

'Well,  well,  he  was  ter'ble  fond  of  going  along  under 
Loughrigg  and  over  by  Eedbank,  but  he  was  niver  nowt  of 
a  mountaineer,  always  kep'  upo'  the  road.' 

This  was  a  bit  of  news  I  had  not  expected,  but  we  will 
bear  it  in  mind  and  test  its  truth  in  future  conversations 
with  the  poet's  peasant  contemporaries. 

Our  next  talk  shall  be  with  one  of  the  most  well- 
informed  of  the  Westmoreland  builders,  and  I  am  indebted 
to  Wordsworth's  love  of  skating  for  an  introduction  to 
him.  For  making  inquiries  as  to  this  pastime  of  the  poet, 
I  had  chanced  to  hear  how  that  Wordsworth  had  gone  on 
one  occasion  to  figure  a  bit  by  himself  upon  the  White 
Moss  tarn.  How  that  a  predecessor  of  my  friend  the 
builder  who  lived  near  White  Moss  tarn  had  sent  a  boy  to 
sweep  the  snow  from  the  ice  for  him,  and  how  that  when 
the  boy  returned  from  his  labour  he  had  asked  him,  '  Well, 
did  Mr  Wudsworth  gie  ye  owt  ? '  and  how  that  the  boy  with 
a  grin  of  content  from  ear  to  ear  had  rejoined,  '  Na,  but  I 
seed  him  tummle  though  ! ' 

I  determined  to  seek  out  the  builder  and  have  the  story 
first-hand,  and  was  well  repaid ;  for  I  heard  something  of 
the  poet's  gentle  ways  that  was  better  than  the  grotesquely 
humorous  answer  of  the  boy  who  saw  him  fall. 

The  poet's  skate  had  caught  on  a  stone  when  he  was  in  full 
swing,  and  he  came  with  a  crash  on  to  the  ice  that  starred  the 
tarn,  and  the  lad,  who  had  thought  '  the  tummle '  a  fair  ex- 
change for  no  pay,  had  been  impressed  with  the  quiet  way 
in  which  Wordsworth  had  borne  his  fall.  '  He  didn't  swear 
nor  say  nowt,  but  he  just  sot  up  and  said,  '  Eh,  boy,  that  was 
a  bad  fall,  wasn't  it  ? '  And  now  we  are  walking  along 
briskly  towards  Grisedale,  with  the  recounter  of  the  story : 
'  Kna  Wudsworth !  I  kent  him  weel, — why,  he  taught 
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me  and  William  Brown  to  skate.  He  was  a  ter'ble  girt 
skater,  was  Wudsworth  now  ;  and  he  would  put  one  hand  i' 
his  breast  (he  wore  a  frill  shirt  i'  them  days),  and  t'  other 
hand  i'  his  waistband,  same  as  shepherds  does  to  keep  their 
hands  warm,  and  he  would  stand  up  straight  and  sway  and 
swing  away  grandly.' 

'  Was  he  fond  of  any  other  pastime  ? '  I  asked. 

'  Nay,  nay,  he  was  over  feckless  i'  his  hands.  I  never  seed 
him  at  feasts,  or  wrestling,  he  hadn't  owt  of  Christopher 
Wilson  in  him.  Nivver  was  on  wheels  in  his  life,  and  wud 
ratherly  ha'  been  a  tailor  upon  horseback  happen,  but  he 
was  a  gay  good  un  upon  the  ice,  wonderful  to  see,  could 
cut  his  name  upon  it,  I've  heard  tell,  but  never  seed  him 
do  it.' 

So  that  the  rapture  of  the  time  when  as  a  boy  on 
Esthwaite's  frozen  lake  Wordsworth  had 

.  .  .  wheeled  about, 

Proud  and  exulting  like  an  untired  horse 
That  cares  not  for  his  home,  all  shod  with  steel, 
Had  hissed  along  the  polished  ice, 

was  continued  into  manhood's  later  day;  and  here  was 
proof  that  the  skill  which  the  poet  had  gained,  when 

Not  seldom  from  the  uproar  he  retired, 

Into  a  silent  bay,  or  sportively 

Glanced  sideway,  leaving  the  tumultuous  throng 

To  cut  across  the  reflex  of  a  star, 

was  of  such  a  kind  as  to  astonish  the  natives  among  whom 
he  dwelt. 

My  friend  had  known  Wordsworth  well,  and  what  was 
better,  knew  his  poems  too.  '  Here,'  said  he,  '  is  the  very 
spot  where  Wudsworth  saw  Barbara  feeding  her  pet  lamb, 
you'll  happen  have  read  it  i'  the  book.  She  telt  me  herself. 
I  was  mending  up  the  cottage  there  at  the  time.  Eh,  she 
was  a  bonny  lass !  they  were  a  fine  family  all  the  lot  of 
Lewthwaites.  She  went  lang  sin  and.  left,  but  she  telt  me 
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the  spot  wi'  her  own  lips/  As  I  peered  through  the  hedge 
upon  the  high-raised  field  at  my  right,  I  remembered  that 
Barbara  Lewthwaite's  lips  were  for  ever  silent  now,  and  re- 
called how  I  had  heard  from  the  pastor  of  a  far-away  parish 
that  he  had  been  asked  by  a  very  refined-looking  handsome 
woman,  on  her  deathbed,  to  read  over  to  her  and  to  her 
husband  the  poem  of  The  Pet  Lamb,  and  how  she  had  said 
at  the  end,  '  That  was  written  about  me.  Mr  Wordsworth 
often  spoke  to  me,  and  patted  my  head  when  I  was  a  child,' 
and  had  added  with  a  sigh,  '  Eh,  but  he  was  such  a  dear 
kind  old  man.'  We  passed  on  in  silence  till  we  were  near 
'  Boon  beck/  and  opposite  Greenhead  ghyll.  '  That/  said 
my  companion,  '  is  a  cottage  as  we  used  to  ca'  i'  these  parts 
Village  Clock.  One, — I  'a'  forgotten  his  name,  a  shep 
lived  here,  and  i'  winter  days  folks  from  far  enough  round 
would  saay,  "  Is  leet  out  i'  shep's  cottage  ?  then  you  may 
wind  the  clock  and  cover  the  fire  "  (for  you  kna  matches 
was  scarce  and  coal  to  fetch  in  them  days);  and  of  a 
morning,  "  Is  leet  i'  winder  ?  is  shep  stirrin'  ?  then  you 
munna  lig  no  longer,"  we  used  to  saay/  My  friend  did  not 
know  that  this  too  was  in  the  book,  as  he  called  it, — that 
Wordsworth  had  described  '  the  cottage  on  a  spot  of  rising 
ground,' 

And  from  its  constant  light,  so  regular 
•  And  so  far  seen,  the  House  itself,  by  all 
Who  dwelt  within  the  limits  of  the  vale, 
Both  old  and  young,  was  named  the  Evening  Star. 

Onward  we  trudged,  entered  the  pastures  leading  to  the 
Grasmere  Common  that  stretches  up  to  the  Grisedale  Pass, 
there  sat,  and  had  a  talk  as  follows,  the  Tongue  Ghyll  beck 
murmuring  among  the  budding  trees  at  our  feet : — 

'  Why,  why,  Wudsworth  never  said  much  to  folk,  quite 
different  from  li'le  Hartley,  as  knawed  the  insides  of  cottages 
for  miles  round,  and  was  welcome  at  'em  all.  He  was  dis- 
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tant,  ye  may  saay,  varra  distant.  He  was  not  maade  much 
count  of  at  first  either  in  this  country,  but  efter  a  time  folks 
began  to  tak'  his  advice,  ye  kna,  about  trees,  and  plantin', 
and  cuttin',  and  buildin'  chimleys,  and  that  sort  o'  thing, 
He  had  his  saay  at  most  of  the  houses  in  these  parts,  and 
was  very  partic'lar  fond  of  round  chimleys.' 

It  was  delicious  this  description  of  the  path  to  fame 
among  his  countrymen  the  poet  had  taken,  but  my  friend 
explained  himself  as  he  went  on : — 

'  Ye  see,  he  was  one  as  kept  his  head  dan  and  eyes  upo' 
the  ground  a  deal,  and  mumbling  to  himself ;  but  why,  why, 
he  'ud  never  pass  folks  draining,  or  ditching,  or  walling  a 
cottage,  but  what  he'd  stop  and  say,  "  Eh  dear,  but  it's  a 
pity  to  move  that  stoan,  and  doant  ya  think  ya  might  leave 
that  tree  ? "  *  I  'member  there  was  a  walling  chap  just' 
going  to  shoot  a  girt  stoan  to  bits  wi'  powder  in  the  grounds 
at  Rydal,  and  he  came  up  and  saaved  it,  and  wrote  summat 
on  it.' 

'  But  what  was  his  reason,'  I  asked,  '  for  stopping  the 
wallers  or  ditchers,  or  tree-cutters,  at  their  work  ? ' 

'Well,  well,  he  couldn't  abear  to  see  faace  o'  things 
altered/  ye  kna.  It  was  all  along  of  him  that  Grasmere 
folks  have  their  Common  open.  Ye  may  ga  now  reet  up 
to  sky  over  Grisedale,  wi'out  laying  leg  to  fence,  and  all 
through  him.  He  said  it  was  a  pity  to  enclose  it  and  run 
walls  over  it,  and  the  quality  backed  him,  and  he  won. 
Folks  was  angry  enough,  and  wrote  rhymes  about  it ;  but 
why,  why,  it's  a  deal  pleasanter  for  them  as  walks  up 
Grisedale,  ye  kna,  let  aloan  rights  of  foddering  and  goosage 
for  freemen  in  Grasmere.' 

'  But  Mr  Wordsworth  was  a  great  critic  at  trees.     I've 

*  Those  who  may  chance  to  have  read  the  letter  Wordsworth  wrote  to 
the  local  paper,  when  he  heard  the  news  of  the  first  railway  invasion  of  the 
Lake  district,  will  notice  how  accurately  true  this  piece  of  testimony  is. 
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seen  him  many  a  time  lig  o'  his  back  for  long  eneuch  to  see 
whether  a  branch  or  a  tree  sud  ga  or  not.  I  'member  weel 

I  was  building  Kelbarrer  for  Miss  S ,  and  she  telt  me 

I  must  git  to  kna  Wordsworth's  'pinion.  So  I  went  oop  to 
him  as  he  came  i'  t'  waay,  and  he  said,  "Ay,  ay,  building 
wad  do,  and  site  wad,  but  it's  very  bare,  very  bare." 

'  I  mind  another  time  I  was  building  house  aboon  Town 
End,  with  a  lock  of  trees  and  planting  round,  and  he  said  to 
me,  "  Well,  well,  you're  fifty  years  in  advance  here : " 
he  meant  it  was  grawed  up  well. 

'  And  I  remember  once  upon  a  time  at  Hunting  Stile 
thereaway  he  coomed  up.  "Now,  Mr  Wudsworth,  how 
will  it  goa  ? "  I  said.  He  answered  me,  "  It  '11  do  ;  but 
where  are  the  trees  ?  "  and  I  said,  "  Oh,  it's  weel  enuff  for 
trees,  it  nobbut  wants  its  whiskers."  "  How  so  ?  "  said  he. 
<:  Why,  it's  a  young  'un,"  I  said,  "  and  we  doant  blame  a 
young  'un  for  not  having  its  hair  upo'  its  faace."  And  he 
laughed,  and  he  said;  "  Very  good,  a  very  good  saying ;  very 
true,  very  true."  But  he  was  ter'ble  jealous  of  new 
buildings.' 

'  As  for  Mrs  Wudsworth,  why,  why,  she  was  a  very  plain 
woman,  plainest  i'  these  parts,  and  she  was  a  manasher  an' 
aw,  and  kep'  accounts.  For  ye  kna  he  never  knowed  about 
sich  things,  neither  what  he  had  nor  what  he  spent.' 

As  we  rose  to  continue  our  climb,  my  friend  looked  at 
the  trees  in  the  little  stream-bed  below  us,  and  said,  '  In  my 
days  there  was  a  deal  of  wild  fruit  in  these  parts.  We  had 
toffee  feasts  i'  winter,  and  cherry  feasts  i'  summer, — quite  big 
gatherings  at  cherry  feasts.' 

'  Did  you  ever  see  Wordsworth  at  one  ? ' 

'  Niver,  he  only  follered  one  amusement :  that  was  skating, 
as  I  telt  ye.' 

'  Had  he  any  particular  friends  among  the  shepherds  ? '  I 
asked. 
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'  Na,  na,  not  as  ever  I  kent  or  heard  of ;  but  he  wozn't  a 
lountaineer,  was  moastly  down  below  upo'  the  road.' 
'  But  what  was  his  favourite  road  ? ' 
'  Oh,  round  by  Grasmere  and  Red  Bank  and  hoam  again, 
without  a  doubt.  He  'ud  go  twice  i'  the  day  round  by  Mr 
Barber's  there.  He  was  a  girt  walker  round  there,  and 
a'most  as  girt  a  eater.  Why,  why,  he  'ud  git  breakfast  at 
haame,  poddish  or  what  not,  and  then  come  wi'  Miss  Wuds- 
worth  round  lake  to  Mr  Barber's,  and  fall  in  wi'  them,  and 
then  off  and  round  again,  and  be  at  Barber's  at  tea-time, 
and  supper  up  again  before  going  haame.  And  as  for  her, 
why  Miss  Wudsworth,  she  'ud  often  coom  into  back  kitchen 
and  ask  for  a  bit  of  oatcake  and  butter.  She  was  fond  of 
oatcake,  and  butter  till  it,  fit  to  steal  it  a'most.  Why,  why, 
but  she  was  a  ter'ble  clever  woman,  was  that.  She  did  as 
much  of  his  potry  as  he  did,  and  went  completely  off  it  at 
the  latter  end  wi'  studying  it,  I  suppose.  It's  a  very  strange 
thing,  now,  that  studying  didn't  run  on  in  the  family.' 

It  was,  I  thought,  a  little  hard  to  expect  that  the  poet 
should  have  handed  on  the  torch,  or  to  speak  with  dis- 
respect of  his  sons  because  they  only  thought  in  prose. 
But  it  was  evidence  in  my  friend,  at  least,  of  a  profound 
belief  in  the  genius  of  the  Eydal  poet  and  tree-and-build- 
ing  critic  of  old  days.  And  it  would  have  been  a  guess 
shrewdly  made  that  it  was  Wordsworth's  brotherhood  with 
him,  in  the  interests  of  his  builder  life,  and  jealous  care  for 
architecture  in  the  vales,  that  had  made  the  bond  so  strong 
and  the  belief  in  the  poet  so  great,  and  exclusive.  We 
descended  into  the  valley,  took  tea  together  at  the  Swan 
Inn,  and  chatted  on :  now  learning  that  Wordsworth  was  a 
regular  attendant  at  Grasmere  Church,  now  that  he  would 
often  in  church-time  be  like  a  dazed  man, — forget  to  stand 
up  and  sit  down,  turn  right  round  and  stare  vacantly  at  the 
congregation.  '  But  I  remember  one  time  partic'lar,  when 
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he  and  Hartley  and  I  coomed  out  of  the  church  together. 
I  said,  "  What  did  you  think  of  the  sermon,  Mr  Wuds- 
worth  ? "  and  he  answered  me,  "  Oh,  it  was  very  good,  and 
very  plain ; "  and  I  said,  "  Saame  here,  Mr  Wudsworth ; " 
and  li'le  Hartley  put  his  head  on  one  side,  and  squeaked 
out,  "  Oh,  did  ye  think  it  was  good  ?  well,  well,  I  was  in 
purgatory  the  whole  time." ' 

The  stars  were  overhead  as  we  left  all  that  was  left — and 
that  was  little  enough — of  our  cosy  evening  meal ;  and, 
bidding  good-night  I  went  home,  with  more  Wordsworth 
memories  to  keep  me  company. 

It  was  by  happy  accident  that  I  was  enabled  to  have  a 
chat  with  one  of  the  best  types  of  our  half-farmer  half  hotel- 
keeper,  only  a  few  days  before  he  left  the  Eydal  neighbour- 
hood for  good,  after  a  sojourn  of  sixty-five  years  therein. 
We  met  at  the  house  of  a  friend  where  he  had  been  to  pay 
his  last  rent  due,  and  as  I  entered  the  room  I  was  conscious 
of  a  be-whiskied  conversationally  aromatic  air  that  boded 
well  for  a  '  reet  '-down  good  crack. 

'  Kna  Wudsworth  !  I  sud  kna  him,  if  any  man  sud,  for 
as  a  lad  I  carried  butther  to  the  Mount,  as  a  growing  man  I 
lived  and  worked  in  sight  of  him,  and  I  lig  now  upon  the 
vara  bed-stocks  as  he  and  his  missus  ligged  on  when  they 
were  first  wed,  and  went  to  Town  End  thereaway.' 

'  Now  tell  me,  what  was  the  poet  like  in  face  and  make  ? ' 

1  Well  in  mak  he  was  listyish.  I  dar  say  I  cud  gee  him 
four  inches,  now  I  suddent  wonder  but  what  I  could,  mysen/ 
My  informant  stood  about  six  feet  four,  or  four  and  a  half. 
'  He  was  much  to  look  at  like  his  son  William  ;  he  was  a 
listy  man  was  his  son,  mind  ye.  But  for  a'  he  was  a  size- 
able man,  was  the  father,  he  was  plainish  featured,  and  was 
a  man  as  had  no  pleasure  in  his  faace.  Quite  different 
Wudsworth  was  from  li'le  Hartley.  Hartley  always  had  a 
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bit  of  smile  or  a  twinkle  in  his  faace,  but  Wudsworth  was 
not  lovable  in  the  faace  by  noa  means,  for  a'  he  was  sizeable 
man,  mind  ye.' 

1  But/  I  interrupted,  '  was  he  not  much  like  your  friend 
John  Eigg  in  face  ? ' 

'He  might  bea,  saam  mak,  ye  kna,  much  about;  but, 
John  Eigg  he's  a  bit  pleasant  in  his  faace  at  wust  o'  times, 
and  Wudsworth,  bless  ye,  never  had  noan.' 

'  Was  he,'  I  said,  '  a  sociable  man,  Mr  Wordsworth,  in 
the  earliest  times  you  can  remember  ? ' 

'  Wudsworth,'  my  kindly  giant  replied,  "  for  a'  he  had  noa 
pride  nor  nowt,  was  a  man  who  was  quite  one  to  hissel',  ye 
kna.  He  was  not  a  man  as  folks  could  crack  wi',  nor  not  a 
man  as  could  crack  wi'  folks.  But  there  was  another  thing 
as  kep'  folks  off,  he  had  a  ter'ble  girt  deep  voice,  and  ye 
might  see  his  faace  agaan  for  long  enuff.  I've  knoan  folks, 
village  lads  and  lasses,  coming  over  by  old  road  above  which 
runs  from  Grasmere  to  Eydal,  flayt  a'most  to  death  there  by 
Wishing  Gaate  to  hear  the  girt  voice  a  groanin'  and  mutterin' 
and  thunderin'  of  a  still  evening.  And  he  had  a  way  of 
standin'  quite  still  by  the  rock  there  in  t'  path  under  Eydal, 
and  folks  could  hear  sounds  like  a  wild  beast  coming  from 
the  rocks,  and  childer  were  scared  fit  to  be  dead  a'most.' 

c  He  was '  a  great  walker,  I  know,'  I  broke  in.  '  Which 
were  his  favourite  roads  ?  and  was  he  generally  on  the  hills, 
or  did  he  keep  pretty  much  to  the  valleys  ? ' 

'  He  was  a  gay  good  walker,  and  for  a'  he  had  latterly  a 
pony  and  phaeton,  I  never  once  seed  him  in  a  conveyance 
in  whole  of  my  time.  But  he  was  never  a  mountain-man, 
He  wud  gae  a  deal  by  Pelter-bridge  and  round  by  Eed 
Bank,  but  he  was  most  ter'ble  fond  of  under  Nab,  and  by 
old  high  road  to  Swan  Inn  and  back,  and  very  often  came 
as  far  as  Dungeon  Ghyll.  You've  happen  heerd  tell  of 
Dungeon  Ghyll;  it  was  a  vara  favourite  spot  o'  Wuds- 
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worth's,  now,  was  that,  and  he  onst  made  some  potry  about 
a  lamb  as  fell  over.  And  I  dar  say  it  was  true  enuff  o'  but 
the  rhymes,  and  ye  kna  they  was  put  in  to  help  it  out.' 

For  the  life  of  me,  as  he  spoke,  I  didn't  understand 
whether  he  meant  that  the  rhymes  fished  the  lamb  out  of 
the  Dungeon  Ghyll  pool,  or  helped  the  poet  out  with  his 
verses,  but  I  suppressed  a  smile  and  listened  attentively. 

'  But  for  a'  he  was  a  distant  man,  they  was  well  spoke  of, 
mind  ye,  at  the  Mount/  continued  my  voluble  friend.  '  They 
stood  high,  and  he  was  a  man  as  paid  his  way  and  settled 
vara  reg'lar ;  not  that  his  potry  brought  him  in  much,  a  deal 
wasn't  made  up  in  books  till  after  he  was  dead.  Ay,  and 
they  lived  weel.  Many's  the  time,  when  I  was  a  lad,  I  went 
wi'  butter.  I  could  ha'  been  weel  content  to  be  let  aloan 
for  a  bit  in  pantry.  'Ticing  things  there,  mind  ye.  And 
they  kep'  three  servants.  I  kent  cook  and  housemaid  weel, 
and  one  they  ca'ed  Dixon,  smart  little  chap  as  ever  was  seen 
in  these  parts,  ter'ble  given  over  to  cold  water  and  temper- 
ance— he  woz.  Coomed  out  of  a  "  union,"  but  vara  neat, 
and  always  a  word  for  anybody,  and  a  vara  quiet  man, 
partic'lar  quiet,  never  up  to  no  mischief,  and  always  sat  at 
hoam  wi'  the  lasses  a  mending  and  sewing  o'  evenings,  ye 
kna.' 

I  didn't  know,  but  guessed  at  once  the  soft  of  simple 
stay-at-home  ways  and  happy-family  style  of  quiet  domestic 
service,  known  to  the  circle  of  maidens,  who,  after  their 
day's  work,  sat  with  their  needles  and  thread  entertaining 
the  guileless  Dixon. 

c  And  what  is  your  memory  of  Mrs  Wordsworth  ? ' 

'  Well,  every  Jack  mun  have  his  Jen,  as  the  sayin'  is,  and 
they  was  much  of  a  mak.  She  was  a  stiff  little  lady,  nothin' 
very  pleasant  in  her  countenance  neither.'  I  soon  found 
out  that  the  word  unpleasant  was  being  used  in  a  double 
sense,  and  was  intended  to  convey  rather  an  over-serious- 
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ness  of  expression  perhaps  than  any  disagreeable  look  or  ill- 
tempered  face.  'Ye're  weel  awar','  continued  the  former 
hostel-keeper,  '  that  we  mun  a'  hev  troubles,  times  is  not  a' 
alike  wi'  best  of  us ;  we  have  our  worrits  and  our  pets,  but 
efter  one  on  'em,  van's  countenance  comes  again,  and  Wuds- 
worth's  didn't,  nor  noan  o'  the  family's,  as  I  ever  see/ 

1  Did  you  ever  see  Mr  Wordsworth  out  walking — round 
Pelter-bridge  way  ? ' 

'  Ay,  ay,  scores  and  scores  o'  times.  But  he  was  a  lonely 
man,  fond  o'  goin*  out  wi'  his  family,  and  saying  nowt  to 
noan  of  'em.  When  a  man  goes  in  a  family  way  he  keeps 
togither  wi'  'em  and  chats  a  bit  wi'  'em,  but  many's  a  time 
I've  seed  him  a  takin'  his  family  out  in  a  string,  and  never 
geein'  the  deariest  bit  of  notice  to  'em ;  standin'  by  hissel' 
and  stoppin'  behind  agapin',  wi'  his  jaws  workin'  the  whoal 
time  ;  but  niver  no  cracking  wi'  'em,  nor  no  pleasure  in  'em, 
— a  desolate-minded  man,  ye  kna.  Queer  thing  that,  mun, 
but  it  was  his  hobby,  ye  kna.  It  was  potry  as  did  it.  We 
all  have  our  hobbies — some  for  huntin',  some  cardin',  some 
fishin',  some  wrestlin'.  He  niver  followed  nowt  nobbut  a 
bit  o'  skating,  happen.  Eh,  he  was  fond  of  going  on  in 
danger  times  ; — he  was  always  first  on  the  Rydal,  however ; 
but  his  hobby,  ye  mun  kna,  was  potry.  It  was  a  queer 
thing,  but  it  would  like  enough  cause  him  to  be  desolate ; 
and  I'se  often  thowt  that  his  brain  was  that  fu'  of  sic  stuff, 
that  he  was  forced  to  be  always  at  it  whether  or  no,  wet  or 
fair,  mumbling  to  hissel'  along  the  roads.' 

1  Do  you  think,'  I  asked,  '  that  he  had  any  friends  among 
the  shepherds  ? ' 

1  Naay,  naay,  he  cared  nowt  about  folk,  nor  sheep,  nor 
dogs  (he  had  a  girt  fine  one,  weighed  nine  stone,  to  guard 
the  house)  not  no  more  than  he  did  about  claes  he  had  on 
— his  hobby  was  potry.' 

'  How  did  he  generally  dress  ? ' 
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'Well,  in  my  time  them  swaller-lappeted  ones  were  i* 
vogue,  but  he  kep'  to  all-round  plain  stuff,  and  I  remember 
had  a  cap  wi'  a  neb  to  it.  He  wore  that  most  days.' 

'  Did  you  ever  read  his  poetry,  or  see  any  books  about  in 
the  farm-houses  ? '  I  asked. 

'  Ay,  ay,  time  or  two.  But  ya're  weel  aware  there's  potry 
and  potry.  There's  potry  wi'  a  li'le  bit  pleasant  in  it,  and 
potry  sic  as  a  man  can  laugh  at  or  the  childer  understand, 
and  some  as  takes  a  deal  of  mastery  to  make  out  what's 
said,  and  a  deal  of  Wudsworth's  was  this  sort,  ye  kna.  You 
could  tell  fra  the  man's  faace  his  potry  would  niver  have  no 
laugh  in  it. 

'  His  potry  was  quite  different  work  from  li'le  Hartley. 
Hartley  'ud  goa  running  along  beside  o'  the  brooks  and 
mak  his,  and  goa  in  the  first  oppen  door  and  write  what  he 
had  got  upo'  paper.  But  Wudsworth's  potry  was  real  hard 
stuff,  and  bided  a  deal  o'  makking,  and  he'd  keep  it  in  his 
head  for  long  enough.  Eh,  but  it's  queer,  mon,  different 
ways  folks  hes  of  making  potry  now.  Folks  goes  a  deal  to 
see  where  he's  interred ;  but  for  my  part  I'd  walk  twice 
distance  over  Fells  to  see  where  Hartley  lies.  Not  but 
what  Mr  Wudsworth  didn't  stand  very  high,  and  was  a 
well-spoken  man  enough,  but  quite  one  to  himself.  Well, 
well,  good-day.'  And  so  we  rose  to  go ;  he  to  his  farm,  I 
to  my  note-book. 

I  pass  over  sundry  interviews  of  minor  import,  and 
will  detail  as  accurately  as  I  can  the  result  of  several 
conversations  with  one  who  as  a  boy  lived  as  page,  or 
butler's  assistant,  at  Eydal  Mount,  and  now  himself  in  total 
eclipse  (for  he  is  blind)  delights  to  handle,  and  show  with 
pride  the  massy  old-fashioned  square  glazed  hand-lantern, 
that  lighted  his  master  the  poet  on  his  favourite  evening 
walks. 
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We  go  through  Ambleside  to  reach  his  house,  and  call  for 
a  moment  at  the  shop  of  a  man  for  whom  on  his  wedding- 
day  Hartley  Coleridge  wrote  the  touching  sonnet  in  which 
he  describes  himself  as 

Untimely  old,  irreverendly  grey, 

and  he  will  tell  us  that  Mr  Wordsworth  was  not  a  man  of 
very  outgoing  ways  with  folk,  a  plain  man,  and  a  very  austere 
man,  and  one  who  was  ponderous  in  his  speech.  That  he 
called  very  often  at  his  shop,  and  would  talk,  '  but  not  about 
much,'  just  passing  the  day.  He  will  tell  us  that  Mrs 
Wordsworth  was  a  very  plain-faced  lady,  but  will  add  that, 
'  for  all  that,  Mr  Wordsworth  and  she  were  very  fond  of 
one  another.' 

There  is,  as  one  would  expect,  a  sort  of  general  feeling 
among  the  dalesmen  that  it  was  rather  a  strange  thing  that 
two  people  so  austere  and  uncomely  in  mere  line  of  feature 
or  figure  should  be  so  much  in  love,  and  so  gentle  and 
considerate  in  their  lives.  I  say  as  we  should  expect,  for 
the  men  of  Lakeland  and  the  women  of  Lakeland  are 
notably  comely,  their  features  notably  regular.  I  do  not 
myself  know  of  a  single  instance  of  a  really  ugly  married 
woman  among  the  peasants  that  I  have  met  with  in  West- 
moreland. But  at  the  same  time  we  must  remember  that 
the  word  'plain,'  whether  applied  to  dress  or  feature  in 
Westmoreland,  means  for  the  most  part  simple,  homely, 
unpretending,  unassuming,  and  is  often  a  term  of  honour 
rather  than  dispraise. 

We  shall,  perhaps,  as  we  near  the  village  where  our  blind 
friend  lives,  meet  with  an  old  man  who  will  tell  us  that  he 
helped  to  bear  both  the  poet  and  his  wife  to  the  grave,  but 
he  will  add  that  he  was  not  '  over  weel  acquent  wi'  'em, 
though  he  knas  the  room  they  both  died  in,'  and  that  the 
time  he  saw  most  of  the  poet  was  the  occasion  when  he  con- 
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ducted  Queen  Adelaide  'to  see  the  Rydal    Falls,  and    all 
about.' 


We  have  got  to  the  end  of  our  walk,  and,  here,  picking 
his  way  by  means  of  his  trusty  sounding-staff  backwards  and 
forwards  in  the  sunshine  he  feels,  but  cannot  see,  is  the  old 
man,  or  rather  old  gentleman  who  in  former  times  '  took 
sarvice  along  of  Mr  Wudsworth/  and  was  '  so  well  pleased 
with  his  master  that  he  could  vara  well  have  ended  his  days 
at  the  Mount/  but  found  it  was  over  quiet,  and,  wanting  to 
see  the  world  beyond  the  charmed  circle  of  the  hills,  left  a 
good  place,  but  not  before  he  had  formed  his  opinion  of 
both  master  and  mistress,  and  obtained  indelible  impres- 
sions of  their  several  personalities,  and  had  conceived  along 
with  these  an  affection  for  them  which  glows  in  his  words 
as  he  talks  to  us  of  them.  '  Mr  Wudsworth  was  a  plain- 
faced  man,  and  a  mean  liver.'  The  description,  as  I  hinted 
formerly,  would  have  staggered  a  philo-Wordsworthian 
unaccustomed  to  the  native  dialect.  '  But  he  was  a  good 
master  and  kind  man ;  and  as  for  Mrs  Wordsworth,  she 
was  a  downright  clever  woman,  as  kep'  accounts,  and  was 
a  reg'lar  manasher.  He  never  know'd,  bless  ye,  what  he 
had,  nor  what  he  was  worth,  nor  whether  there  was  owt  to 
eat  in  the  house,  never.' 

'  But  you  say,'  I  interposed,  '  that  he  didn't  care  much 
whether  there  was  or  was  not  food  in  the  house.' 

'  Nay,  nay,  Wudsworth  was  a  man  as  was  fond  of  a  good 
dinner  at  times,  if  you  could  get  him  to  it,  that  was  t'  job ; 
not  but  what  he  was  a  very  temperate  man  i'  all  things,  very, 
but  they  was  all  on  'em  mean  livers,  and  in  a  plain  way.  It 
was  porridge  for  breakfast,  and  a  bit  of  mutton  to  dinner, 
and  porridge  at  night,  with  a  bit  of  cheese,  happen,  to  end 
up  wi'.' 

'  YOU  said  it  was  hard  to  get  him  to  his  meals :  what  did 
you  mean  ? '  I  asked. 
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'  Weel,  weel,  it  was  study  as  was  his  delight :  he  was  a' 
for  study ;  and  Mrs  Wudsworth  would  say,  "  King  the  bell," 
but  he  wouldn't  stir,  bless  ye.  "  Goa  and  see  what  he's 
doing,"  she'd  say,  and  we  goa  up  to  study  door,  and  hear  him 
a  mumbling  and  bumming  through  it.  "  Dinner's  ready,  sir," 
I'd  ca'  out,  but  he'd  goa  mumbling  on  like  a  deaf  man,  ya 
see.  And  sometimes  Mrs  Wudsworth  'ud  say,  "  Goa  and 
break  a  bottle,  or  let  a  dish  fall  just  outside  door  in  passage." 
Eh  dear,  that  mostly  'ud  bring  him  out,  would  that.  It  was 
only  that  as  wud,  however.  For  ye  kna  he  was  a  very  care- 
ful mon,  and  he  couldn't  do  with  brekking  the  china.' 

'  And  was  he  continually  at  study  in-doors,  or  did  he  rise 
early,  go  out  for  a  walk  before  breakfast,  and  study,  as  I 
have  heard,  mostly  in  the  open  air  ? '  I  asked. 

My  friend  answered  at  once.  '  He  was  always  at  it,  ye 
kna,  but  it  was  nowt  but  what  he  liked,  and  not  much  desk- 
work  except  when  he  had  a  mind  to  it.  Noa,  noa,  he  was 
quite  a  open-air  man,  was  Wudsworth  :  studied  a  deal  upo' 
the  roads.  He  wasn't  partic'lar  fond  of  gitten  up  early,  but 
did  a  deal  of  study  after  breakfast,  and  a  deal  after  tea. 
Walked  the  roads  after  dark,  he  would,  a  deal,  between  his 
tea  and  supper,  and  efter.  Not  a  very  conversable  man,  a 
mumblin'  and  stoppin',  and  seein'  nowt  nor  nobody/ 

'  And  what  were  his  favourite  roads  ? '  I  asked,  in  an 
innocent  way. 

1  Well,  he  was  very  partial  to  going  up  to  Tarn  Foot  in 
Easedale,  and  was  fondest  o'  walking  by  Red  Bank  and 
round  by  Barber's  (the  little  Miss  Agar's  house),  or  else 
t'other  way  about  and  home  by  Clappersgate  and  Brankers, 
under  Loughrigg.  Never  was  nowt  of  a  mountaineer,  and 
Miss  Dorothy  'companied  him.  Eh  dear,  many  time  I've 
watched  him  coming  round  wi'  lantern  and  her  after  a  walk 
by  night.  You've  heard  tell  of  Miss  Dorothy,  happen. 
Well,  folks  said  she  was  cleverest  mon  of  the  two  at  his 
n.  2  A 
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job,  and  he  allays  went  to  her  when  he  was  puzzelt. 
Dorothy  had  the  wits,  tho'  she  went  wrang,  ye  kna.' 

'  Then/  said  I,  '  Mrs  Wordsworth  did  not  help  the  poet 
in  writing  his  verses  ? ' 

'  Naay,  naay.  Why,  she  was  a  manasher,  niver  a  studier, 
but  for  a'  that  there's  no  doubt  he  and  she  was  truly 
companionable,  and  they  was  ter'ble  fond  of  one  another. 
But  Dorothy  hed  t'  wits  on  em  boath.' 

'  And  he  was  very  devoted  to  his  children  ? '  I  put  in. 

'Ay,  ay,  he  was  fond  of  children  like  enough,  but  chil- 
dren was  niver  vara  fond  o'  him.  Ye  see  he  was  a  man  o' 
moods,  niver  no  certainty  about  him ;  and  I'm  not  so  sure 
he  was  fond  of  other  foak's  bairns,  but  he  was  very  fond 
of  his  own,  wi'out  a  doubt/ 

'  And  was  he  very  popular  among  the  folk  hereabouts  ? ' 

'  There's  no  doubt  but  what  he  was  fond  of  quality,  and 
quality  was  very  fond  o'  him,  but  he  niver  asked  folk  about 
their  work,  nor  noticed  the  flocks  nor  nowt :  not  but  what 
he  was  a  kind  man  if  folks  was  sick  and  taen  badly.  But 
farming,  nor  beast,  nor  sheep,  nor  fields  wasn't  in  his  way, 
he  asked  no  questions  about  flocks  or  herds,  and  was  a 
distant  man,  not  what  you  might  call  an  outward  man  by 
noa  means.  And  he  was  very  close,  very  close  indeed,  from 
curious  men.  He'd  goa  t'other  side  o'  road  rather  than 
pass  a  man  as  axed  questions  a  deal.' 

It  was  a  mercy,  I  thought  to  myself,  that  no  Wordsworth 
Society  had  invited  me  to  collect  and  write  down  the  results 
of  a  cross-question  tour  in  those  days. 

'  But  surely/  I  said,  '  he  had  some  particular  cottage  or 
farm  where  he  would  go  and  have  a  crack.' 

'Naay,  naay.  He  would  go  times  or  two  to  farm  Dun- 
geon Ghyll  way,  but  he  wasn't  a  man  for  friends.  He  had 
some,  neah  doubt,  in  his  walk  of  life ;  he  was  ter'ble  friends 
with  the  Doctor  (Arnold)  and  Muster  Southey,  and  Wilson 
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of  Elleray  and  Hartley  Coleridge.  I'se  seen  him  many  a 
time  taking  him  out  arm  i'  arm  for  a  talking.  But  he  was 
specially  friendly  with  Professor.  I  mind  one  time  when  we 
was  driving,  me  and  Mrs  Wudsworth  and  Miss  Wudsworth, 
to  Kendal,  and  Professor  Wilson  was  superintending  making 
o'  a  bye-road  up  by  Elleray  there,  and  he  was  in  his  slippers. 
Nowt  wud  do  but  Wudsworth  must  git  down,  and  fall  to 
talkin',  and  we  went  on ;  but  he  didn't  come,  and  Mrs 
Wudsworth  said,  "  Ye  mun  drive  on ;  he'll  pick  us  up  at 
Kendal  :  no  knowing  what's  got  him,  now  Professor  is  wi' 
'im."  Well,  well,  she  was  right.  For  after  putting  up  at 
Kendal,  who  should  walk  in  but  Wudsworth  and  Professor 
wi'out  ony  shoes  to  his  feet  neather,  for  Wilson  was  in  his 
slippers,  and  'ad  walk'd  hisself  to  his  stockin'  feet,  and  left 
best  part  of  his  stockin'  on  road  an'  a',  far  enuff  before 
they  got  to  Kendal/ 

'  But  it  was  strange,'  I  said  again  in  a  suggestive  way, 
'  that  Mr  Wordsworth  should  be  so  well  "  acquaint "  with 
Professor  Wilson,  for  he  was  a  great  cock-fighting  and 
wrestling  man,  was  he  not,  in  his  day  ? ' 

c  Ay,  ay,  biggest  hereabout,'  my  old  friend  replied.  '  It's 
queer,  but  it  was  along  o'  his  study,  ye  kna.  Wudsworth 
was  never  no  cock-fighter  nor  wrestler,  no  gaming  man  at 
all,  and  not  a  hunter,  and  as  for  fishing  he  hedn't  a  bit  o' 
fish  in  him,  hedn't  Wudsworth — not  a  bit  of  fish  in  him.' 

'I  have  read  in  his  books,'  said  I,  'things  that  make 
me  feel  he  was  kind  to  dumb  animals.' 

'  Naay,  naay,'  my  friend  broke  in,  '  Wudsworth  was  no 
dog  fancier ;  and  as  for  cats,  he  couldn't  abide  them ;  and 
he  didn't  care  for  sheep,  or  horses,  a  deal,  but  if  he  was 
fond  of  onything,  it  was  of  li'le  ponies.  He  was  a  man  of 
fancies,  ye  kna.  It  was  a  fancy  of  his.  He  was  fond  of 
li'le  ponies,  nivver  rode  a  horse  in  his  life,  niwer.' 

'  But  he  went  over  a  deal  of  ground  in  his  time.  Was 
he  always  on  his  feet  ? '  I  said. 
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'  He  went  a  deal  over  more  ground  nor  ever  he  saw,  for 
he  went  a  deal  by  night,  but  he  was  a  man  as  took  notice, 
ye  kna,  never  forgit  what  he  saw,  and  he  went  slow.' 

'  But,'  said  I,  '  how  did  he  cover  so  much  ground ;  was 
he  never  on  wheels  ? ' 

1  Ay,  ay,  wheels,  to  be  sure,  he  druv  a'  times,  ye  kna,  in 
cart.  He,  and  Mrs  Wudsworth,  and  Dorothy  and  me,  we 
went  a  deal  by  cart  Penrith  way,  and  Borradale  and  Kes- 
wick  way,  and  Langdale  way  at  times.' 

'  What  sort  of  a  cart  ? '  I  inquired. 

'  Dung  cart,  to  be  sure.  Just  a  dung  cart,  wi'  a  seat- 
board  in  front,  and  bit  of  bracken  in  t'  bottom,  comfortable 
as  owt.  We  cud  go  that  away  for  days,  and  far  enuff.  Ye 
knaw  in  them  days  tubs  wasn't  known.  Low-wood  was 
nobbut  a  cottage,  and  there  was  never  abuv  six  or  seven 
ponies  for  hiring  at  Ambleside.  Tubs  we  ca'  the  covered 
carriages,  tubs  wasn't  known  in  these  parts.  But  happen 
there  was  a  tub  or  two  at  Kendal.' 

'  And  you  must  have  gone  precious  slowly,'  I  said. 

'Ay,  ay,  slow  enough,  but  that  was  Mr  Wudsworth's 
fancy,  and  he  'd  git  in  and  go  along,  and  then  he  'd  git  down 
into  t'  road  and  walk  a  bit,  and  mak  a  bit,  and  then  he  git 
oop  and  hum  a  bit  to  himself,  and  then  lie  stop  and  have  a 
look  here  and  there  for  a  while.  He  was  a  man  as  noticed 
a  deal  stones  and  trees,  very  partic'lar  about  trees,  or  a  rock 
wi'  ony  character  in  it.  When  they  cut  down  coppy  woods 
in  these  parts  they  mostly  left  a  bit  of  the  coppy  just  behint 
wall  to  hide  it  for  him,  he  was  a  girt  judge  in  such  things, 
and  noticed  a  deal.' 

'  And  would  he,'  I  asked,  '  tell  you  as  you  jogged  along 
in  the  cart,  which  mountain  he  was  fondest  of,  or  bid  you 
look  at  the  sunset  ? ' 

<  Ay,  ay,  times  he  would  say,  "  Now  isn't  that  beautiful  ?  " 
and  times  he  would  hum  on  to  himself.  But  he  wasn't  a 
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man  as  would  give  a  judgment  again'  ony  mountain.  I've 
heard  girt  folks  'at  come  to  the  Mount  say,  "Now,  Mr 
Wudsworth,  we  want  to  see  finest  mountain  in  t'  country,' 
and  he  would  say,  "  Every  mountain  is  finest."  Ay,  that's 
what  he  would  say.' "  * 

'  But  I  have  been  told  that  his  voice  was  very  deep,'  I 

*  As  an  illustration  of  the  last  anecdote,  I  may  quote  some  unpublished 
lines  of  Wordsworth's,  written  on  reading  a  sentence  in  the  Stranger's 
Book  at  "the  Station,"  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake  of  Windermere, 
opposite  Bowness.  Their  poetic  merit  is  slight  or  nil ;  but  they  illustrate 
the  honesty  and  directness  of  the  writer's  mind  in  its  attitude  to  Nature. 
The  Stranger's  Book  at  "  the  Station  "  contained  the  following  : — 

"Lord  and  Lady  Darlington,  Lady  Vane,  Miss  Taylor,  and  Captain 
Stamp  pronounce  this  Lake  superior  to  Lac  de  Geneve,  Lago  de  Como, 
Lago  Maggiore,  L'Eau  de  Zurich,  Loch  Lomond,  Loch  Katerine,  or  the 
Lakes  of  Killarney." 

On  seeing  the  above,  Wordsworth  wrote  : — 

My  Lord  and  Lady  Darlington, 

I  would  not  speak  in  snarling  tone  ; 

Nor  to  you,  good  Lady  Vane, 

Would  I  give  one  moment's  pain  ; 

Nor  Miss  Taylor,  Captain  Stamp, 

Would  I  your  flights  of  memory  cramp. 

Yet,  having  spent  a  summer's  day 

On  the  green  margin  of  Loch  Tay, 

And  doubled  (prospect  ever  bettering) 

The  mazy  reaches  of  Loch  Katerine, 

Andjnore  than  once  been  free  at  Luss, 

Loch  Lomond's  beauties  to  discuss, 

And  wished,  at  least,  to  hear  the  blarney 

Of  the  sly  boatmen  of  Killarney, 

And  dipped  my  hand  in  dancing  wave 

Of  Eau  de  Zurich,  Lac  Geneve, 

And  bowed  to  many  a  major  domo 

On  stately  terraces  of  Como, 

And  seen  the  Simplon's  forehead  hoary 

Reclined  on  Lago  Maggiore 

At  breathless  eventide  at  rest 

On  the  broad  water's  placid  breast. 

I,  not  insensible,  Heaven  knows, 

To  all  the  charms  this  Station  shows, 

Must  tell  you,  Captain,  Lord,  and  Ladies, 

For  honest  worth  one  poet's  trade  is, 

That  your  praise  appears  to  me 

Folly's  own  hyperbole. 
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put  in,  in  a  happy-go-lucky  way.     '  Had  he  a  loud  laugh, 
now?' 

'  I  don't  remember  he  ever  laughed  in  his  life,  he'd  smile 
times  or  two.  Ay,  ay,  his  voice  was  deep  one ;  but  I  re- 
member at  family  prayers  in  t'  morning  he'd  read  a  bit  of 
the  Scripture  to  us,  and  he  was  a  very  articulate,  partic'lar 
good  reader,  was  Mr  Wudsworth,  always  had  family  prayer 
in  the  morning,  and  went  to  church  wi'  prayer-book  under 
his  arm,  very  reg'lar  once  upon  the  Sunday,  he  did.'  My 
friend  added,  '  He  was  quite  a  serious-minded  man,  and  a 
man  of  moods/ 

Here  ended  my  talk  with  the  old  retainer  at  the  Mount. 
But  I  was  not  allowed  to  go  off  until  I  had  seen  and 
handled  the  old-fashioned  candle  lantern  by  which,  as  my 
kind  informant  put  it,  the  poet  '  did  a  deal  of  his  study 
upo'  the  roads  after  dark.' 

And  so  must  end  my  plain  unvarnished  tale.  I  leave  my 
indulgent  readers  to  form  their  own  conclusions ;  merely 
suggesting  that  the  collected  evidence  points  to  a  simple 
plainness  and  homeliness  of  life  such  as  remains  indelibly 
impressed  upon  the  men  of  Westmoreland,  whose  own  lives 
are  less  simple  in  these  latter  days,  when  ostentation  and 
vulgar  pride  of  wealth  in  a  class  above  them  have  climbed 
the  hills  and  possessed  the  valleys. 

The  testimony  of  the  witnesses  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  bring  before  you  seems  to  agree  in  depicting 
Wordsworth  as  he  painted  himself,  a  plain  man,  continually 
murmuring  his  undersong  as  he  passed  along  by  brook  and 
woodland,  pacing  the  ground  with  uplifted  eye,  but  so  re- 
tired, that  even  the  North  country  peasant,  who  does  even 
yet  recognise  the  social  differences  of  class  and  caste  that 
separate  and  divide  '  the  unknown  little  from  the  unknowing 
great,'  was  unable  to  feel  at  home  with  him.  '  Not  a  very 
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companionable  man  at  the  best  of  times '  was  their  verdict. 
But  I  think  all  the  while  these  dalesmen  seem  to  have  felt 
that  if  the  poet  was  not  of  much  count  as  a  worldly-wise 
farm  or  shepherd  authority,  nor  very  convivial  and  free  and 
easy  as  li'le  Hartley  was,  nor  very  athletic  and  hearty  as 
Professor  Wilson,  there  was  a  something  in  the  severe -faced, 
simply  habited  man  '  as  said  nowt  to  nobody '  that  made 
him  head  and  shoulders  above  the  people,  and  bade  them 
listen  and  remember  when  he  spoke,  if  it  was  only  on  the 
lopping  of  a  tree  or  the  build  of  a  chimney-stack.  '  He 
was  a  man  of  a  very  practical  eye,  and  seemed  to  see  every- 
thing/ was  the  feeling. 

And  turning  from  the  poet  to  his  wife,  whilst  one  can  see 
how  the  household  need  of  economy  in  early  Town  End  days 
gave  her  to  the  last  the  practical  power  of  household  man- 
agement that  had  almost  passed  into  a  proverb,  one  can  see 
also  how  true  was  that  picture  of  the 

Being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 

A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command. 

'  He  never  knawed,  they  say,  what  he  was  wuth,  nor  what 
he  had  in  the  house/  She  did  it  all.  Then,  too,  it  is 
touching  to  notice  how  deep  and  true  the  constant  love 
between  man  and  wife  was  seen  to  be,  how  truly  com- 
panions for  life  they  were,  and  that,  too,  in  the  eyes  of  a 
class  of  people  who  never  saw  that 

Beauty  born  of  murmuring  sound 
Had  passed  into  her  face, 

and  half  marvelled  that  the  spirit  wed  with  spirit  was  so 
marvellously  closer  than  fleshly  bond  to  flesh. 

Upright,  the  soul  of  honour,  and  for  that  reason  standing 
high  with  all;  just  to  their  servants;  well-meaning  and 
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quiet  in  their  public  life ;  full  of  affection  in  their  simple 
home  life ;  so  it  seems  the  poet  and  his  wife  lived  and  died. 
Thought  a  deal  of  for  the  fact  that  accounts  were  strictly 
met  at  the  tradesmen's  shops,  they  were  thought  more  of 
because  they  were  ever  ready  to  hear  the  cry  of  the 
suffering,  and  to  enter  the  doors  of  those  ready  to  perish. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  been  able  to  tell  the  world  any- 
thing new  about  the  poet  or  his  surroundings.  But  the 
man  '  who  hedn't  a  bit  of  fish  in  him,  and  was  no  moun- 
taineer,' seems  to  have  been  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  always 
at  his  studies ;  '  and  that  because  he  couldn't  help  it,  be- 
cause it  was  his  hobby/  for  sheer  love,  and  not  for  money. 
This  astonished  the  industrious  money-loving  folk,  who 
could  not  understand  the  doing  work  for  'nowt,'  and 
perhaps  held  the  poet's  occupation  in  somewhat  lighter 
esteem,  just  because  it  did  not  bring  in  '  a  deal  o'  brass  to 
the  pocket.'  I  think  it  is  very  interesting,  however,  to 
notice  how  the  woman  part  of  the  Eydal  Mount  family 
seemed  to  the  simple  neighbourhood  to  have  the  talent  and 
mental  ability;  and  there  must  have  been,  both  about 
Dorothy  Wordsworth  and  the  poet's  daughter  Dora,  a  quite 
remarkable  power  of  inspiring  the  minds  of  the  poor  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact,  with  a  belief  in  their  intellectual 
faculties  and  brightness  and  cleverness.  If  Hartley  Coleridge 
was  held  by  some  to  be  Wordsworth's  helper,  it  was  to 
Dorothy  he  was  supposed  by  all  to  turn  '  if  ivver  he  was 
puzzelt.'  The  women  had  '  the  wits,  or  best  part  of  'em,' — 
this  was  proverbial  among  the  peasantry,  and,  as  having  been 
an  article  of  rural  faith,  it  has  been  established  out  of  the 
mouths  of  all  the  witnesses  it  has  been  my  lot  to  call." 
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WOEDSWOETH'S  VIEW  OF  EDUCATION  AND  ITS 
METHODS. 

IT  seems  advisable  to  place  Wordsworth's  views  on 
Education  in  an  appendix,  rather  than  in  a  chapter  in  the 
body  of  this  work,  as  it  was  a  subject  he  frequently  referred 
to,  on  which  he  wrote  elaborately  as  far  back  as  1806,  and 
which  he  discussed  almost  to  the  close  of  his  life. 

From  letters  written  at  Allan  Bank  to  his  friend 
Wrangham  (afterwards  Archdeacon  Wrangham)  in  1808, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  subject  had  a  singular  fascination 
to  him :  and  comparing  these  letters  with  subsequent  ones, 
and  especially  with  his  speech  at  Bowness  in  1836,  it  will 
be  seen  that,  as  the  child  was  father  to  the  man,  so  was 
the  man  in  middle  life  to  the  sage  approaching  his  three- 
score years  and  ten.  These  letters  also  show  Wordsworth, 
in  the  capacity  of  moral  analyst  and  critic  of  character, 
as  well  as  a  student  of  human  nature  and  of  social  forces, 
under  an  interesting  light ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
second  letter  was  called  forth  in  answer  to  a  request  that 
he  would  give  his  friend  some  idea  on  "education  as  a 
national  object." 

"GRASMERE,«7wne5,  1808. 

"  I  am  writing  from  a  window  which  gives  me  a  view  of 
a  little  boat,  gliding  quietly  about  upon  the  surface  of  our 
basin  of  a  lake.  I  should  like  to  be  in  it,  but  what  could 
I  do  with  such  a  vessel  in  the  heart  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ? 
As  this  boat  would  be  to  that  navigation,  so  is  my  letter  to 
the  subject  upon  which  you  would  set  me  afloat.  ...  As 
far  as  my  own  observation  goes,  which  has  been  mostly 
employed  upon  agricultural  persons  in  thinly-peopled 
districts,  I  cannot  find  that  there  is  much  disposition 
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to  read  among  the  labouring  classes,  or  much  occasion 
for  it.  Among  manufacturers  and  persons  engaged  in 
sedentary  employments,  it  is,  I  know,  very  different.  The 
labouring  man  in  agriculture  generally  carries  on  his  work 
either  in  solitude  or  with  his  own  family — with  persons 
whose  minds  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with,  and  with 
whom  he  is  under  no  temptation  to  enter  into  discussions, 
or  to  compare  opinions.  He  goes  home  from  the  field,  or 
the  barn,  and  within  and  about  his  own  house  he  finds  a 
hundred  little  jobs,  which  furnish  him  with  a  change  of 
employment  which  is  grateful  and  profitable ;  then  comes 
supper,  and  bed.  This  for  week-days.  For  Sabbaths,  he 
goes  to  church,  with  us,  often,  or  mostly,  twice  a-day ;  and 
on  this  day  the  mistress  of  the  house  almost  always  teaches 
the  children  to  read,  or,  as  they  express  it,  hears  them  a 
lesson ;  or  if  not  thus  employed,  they  visit  their  neighbours, 
or  receive  them  in  own  houses  as  they  drop  in,  and  keep  up 
by  the  hour  a  slow  and  familiar  chat. 

This  kind  of  life,  of  which  I  have  seen  much,  and  which 
I  know  would  be  looked  upon  with  little  complacency  by 
many  religious  persons,  is  peaceable,  and  as  innocent  as  (the 
frame  of  society  and  the  practices  of  government  being  what 
they  are)  we  have  a  right  to  expect ;  besides,  it  is  much 
more  intellectual  than  a  careless  observer  would  suppose. 
One  of  our  neighbours,  who  lives  as  I  have  described,  was 
yesterday  walking  with  me,  and  as  we  were  pacing  on, 
talking  about  indifferent  matters,  by  the  side  of  a  brook,  he 
suddenly  said  to  me,  with  great  spirit  and  a  lively  smile, 
'  I  like  to  walk  where  I  can  hear  the  sound  of  a  beck ! '  (the 
word,  as  you  know,  in  our  dialect  for  a  brook).  I  cannot 
but  think  that  this  man,  without  being  conscious  of  it,  has 
had  many  devout  feelings  connected  with  the  appearances 
which  have  presented  themselves  to  him  in  his  employment 
as  a  shepherd,  and  that  the  pleasure  of  his  heart  at  that 
moment  was  an  acceptable  offering  to  the  Divine  Being. 
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But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  books.  I  find,  among  the 
people  I  am  speaking  of,  halfpenny  ballads  and  penny  and 
twopenny  histories  in  great  abundance;  these  are  often 
bought  as  charitable  tributes  to  the  poor  persons  who  hawk 
them  about  (and  it  is  the  best  way  of  procuring  them). 
They  are  frequently  stitched  together  in  tolerably  thick 
volumes,  and  such  I  have  read;  some  of  the  contents 
though  not  often  religious,  very  good ;  others  objectionable, 
either  for  the  superstition  in  them,  such  as  prophecies, 
fortune-telling,  &c.,  or  more  frequently  for  indelicacy.  I 
have  so  much  felt  the  influence  of  these  straggling  papers, 
that  I  have  many  a  time  wished  that  I  had  talents  to 
produce  songs,  poems,  and  little  histories  that  might  cir- 
culate among  other  good  things  in  this  way,  supplanting 
partly  the  bad  flowers  and  useless  herbs,  and  to  take  place 
of  weeds.  Indeed,  some  of  the  poems  which  I  have  pub- 
lished were  composed,  not  without  a  hope  that  at  some  time 
or  other  they  might  answer  this  purpose.  .  .  .  The  situation 
of  manufacturers  is  deplorably  different.  The  monotony  of 
their  employments  renders  some  sort  of  stimulus,  intellectual 
or  bodily,  absolutely  necessary  for  them.  Their  work  is 
carried  on  in  clusters, — men  from  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  perpetually  changing ;  so  that  every  individual 
is  constantly  in  the  way  of  being  brought  into  contact  with 
new  notions  and  feelings,  and  being  unsettled  in  his  own 
accordingly.  A  select  library,  therefore,  in  such  situations 
may  be  of  the  same  use  as  a  public  dial,  keeping  everybody's 
clock  in  some  kind  of  order. 

I  will  allow,  with  you,  that  a  religious  faculty  is  the  eye 
of  the  soul ;  but,  if  we  would  have  successful  soul-oculists, 
not  merely  that  organ,  but  the  general  anatomy  and  consti- 
tution of  the  intellectual  frame  must  be  studied;  for  the 
powers  of  that  eye  are  affected  by  the  general  state  of  the 
system.  My  meaning  is,  that  piety  and  religion  will  be 
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best  understood  by  him  who  takes  the  most  comprehensive 
view  of  the  human  mind ;  and  that  for  the  most  part,  they 
will  strengthen  with  the  general  strength  of  the  mind,  and 
that  this  is  best  promoted  by  a  due  mixture  of  direct  and 
indirect  nourishment  and  discipline.  For  example,  Para- 
dise Lost,  and  Robinson  Crusoe,  might  be  as  serviceable  as 
Law's  Serious  Call,  or  Melmoth's  Great  Importance  of  a 
Religious  Life  ;  at  least,  if  the  books  be  all  good,  they  would 
mutually  assist  each  other. 

In  what  I  have  said  ...  I  have  only  kept  upon  the 
surface  of  the  question,  but  you  must  have  deduced,  that  I 
deem  any  plan  of  national  education  in  a  country  like  ours 
most  difficult  to  apply  to  practice.  In  Switzerland,  or 
Sweden,  or  Norway,  or  France,  or  Spain, — or  anywhere  but 
Great  Britain, — it  would  be  comparatively  easy.  Heaven 
and  hell  are  scarcely  more  different  from  each  other  than 
Sheffield  and  Manchester,  &c.,  differ  from  the  plains  and 
valleys  of  Surrey,  Essex,  Cumberland,  or  Westmoreland. 
We  have  mighty  cities,  and  towns  of  all  sizes,  with  villages 
and  cottages  scattered  everywhere.  We  are  mariners,  miners, 
manufacturers  in  tens  of  thousands,  traders,  husbandmen, 
everything.  What  form  of  discipline,  what  books  or 
doctrines — I  will  not  say  would  equally  suit  all  these — but 
which,  if  happily  fitted  for  one,  would  not  perhaps  be  an 
absolute  nuisance  in  another  ?  You  will,  also,  have  deduced 
that  nothing  romantic  can  be  said  with  truth  of  the 
influence  of  education  upon  the  district  in  which  I  live. 
We  have,  thank  heaven,  free  schools,  or  schools  with  some 
endowment,  almost  everywhere ;  and  almost  every  one  can 
read.  But  not  because  we  have  free  or  endowed  schools, 
but  because  our  land  is,  far  more  than  elsewhere,  tilled  by 
men  who  are  the  owners  of  it ;  and,  as  the  population  is 
not  over  crowded,  and  the  vices  which  are  quickened  and 
cherished  in  a  crowded  population  do  not  therefore  prevail, 
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parents  have  more  ability  and  inclination  to  send  their 
children  to  school ;  much  more  than  in  manufacturing 
districts,  and  also — though  in  a  less  degree — more  than  in 
agricultural  ones,  where  the  tillers  are  not  proprietors. 

If  in  Scotland  the  children  are  sent  to  school,  where  the 
parents  have  not  the  advantages  I  have  been  speaking  of,  it 
is  chiefly  because  their  labour  can  be  turned  to  no  account 
at  home.     Send  among  them  manufacturers,  or  farmers  on 
a  large  scale,  and  you  may  indeed  substitute  Sunday-schools 
or  other  modes  of  instructing  them ;  but  the  ordinary  parish 
schools  will  be  neglected.     The  influence  of  our  schools  in 
this  neighbourhood  can  never  be  understood,  if  this,  their 
connection  with  the  state  of  landed  property,  be  overlooked. 
In  fact,  that  influence  is  not  striking.     The  people  are  not 
habitually  religious  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  much 
less  godly.     The  effect  of  their  schooling  is  chiefly  seen  by 
the   activity  with  which  the   young  persons  emigrate,  and 
the    success    attending   it;    and,    at    home,    by  a   general 
orderliness  and  gravity,  with  habits   of  independence  and 
self-respect.     Nothing  obsequious  or  fawning  is  ever  to  be 
seen  amongst  them. 

It  may  be  added,  that  this  ability  (from  the  two  causes, 
land  and  schools)  of  giving  their  children  instruction  contri- 
butes to  spread  a  respect  for  scholarship  through  the  country. 
If  in  any  family  one  of  the  children  should  be  quicker  at 
his  book,  or  fonder  of  it  than  others,  he  is  often  marked 
out  in  consequence  for  the  profession  of  a  clergyman.  This 
(before  the  mercantile  or  manufacturing  employments  held 
out  such  flattering  hopes)  very  generally  happened ;  so  that 
the  schools  of  the  North  were  the  great  nurseries  of  curates, 
several  of  whom  got  forward  in  their  profession,  some  with 
and  others  without  the  help  of  a  University  Education ; 
and,  in  all  instances,  such  connection  of  families  (all  the 
members  of  which  lived  in  the  humblest  and  plainest 
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manner,  working  with  their  own  hands  as  labourers)  with  a 
learned  and  dignified  profession,  assisted — and  still  does, 
though  in  a  less  degree — not  a  little  to  elevate  their 
feelings,  and  conferred  importance  on  them  in  their  own 
eyes.  But  I  must  stop.  Begin  your  education  at  the  top 
of  society ;  let  the  head  go  in  the  right  course,  and  the 
tail  will  follow.  .  .  .  Wisdom  and  justice  are  the  only  true 
sources  of  the  revenue  of  a  people.  Preach  this,  and  may 
you  not  preach  in  vain  ! 

Wishing  you  success  in  every  good  work,  I  remain  your 
affectionate  friend,  W.  WORDSWOKTH." 

Two  years  previously  Wordsworth  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
a  friend — whose  name  his  nephew  does  not  mention,  and 
whom  it  is  probably  impossible  now  to  find  out, — on  the 
general  subject  of  Education,  but  especially  on  the  education 
of  that  friend's  daughter.  The  following  are  extracts  from 
it: — 

".  .  .  The  child  being  the  child  of  a  man  like  you,  what 
I  have  to  say  will  lie  in  small  compass. 

I  consider  the  facts  which  you  mention  as  indicative  of 
what  is  commonly  called  sensibility,  and  of  quickness  and 
talent,  and  shall  take  for  granted  that  they  are  so ;  you  add 
that  the  child  is  too  much  noticed  by  grown  people,  and 
apprehend  selfishness. 

Such  a  child  will  almost  always  be  too  much  noticed ; 
and  it  is  scarcely  possible  entirely  to  guard  against  the 
evil :  hence  vanity,  and  under  bad  management  selfish- 
ness of  the  worst  kind.  And  true  it  is,  that  under  better 
and  even  the  best  management,  such  constitutions  are  liable 
to  selfishness  ;  not  showing  itself  in  the  shape  of  tyranny, 
caprice,  avarice,  meanness,  envy,  skulking,  and  base  self- 
reference  ;  but  selfishness  of  a  worthier  kind,  yet  still  rightly 
called  by  that  name.  .  .  . 
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Vanity  is  not  the  necessary  or  even  natural  growth  of 
such  a  temperament ;  quite  the  contrary.  Such  a  child,  if 
neglected  and  suffered  to  run  wild,  would  probably  be 
entirely  free  from  vanity,  owing  to  the  liveliness  of  its 
feelings,  and  the  number  of  its  resources.  It  would  be  by 
nature  independent  and  sufficient  for  itself.  But  as  such 
children,  in  these  times  in  particular,  are  rarely  if  ever 
neglected,  or  rather  rarely  if  ever  not  far  too  much  noticed, 
it  is  a  hundred  to  one  your  child  will  have  more  vanity 
than  you  could  wish.  This  is  one  evil  to  be  guarded 
against.  Formerly  children  were  very  carelessly  brought 
up ;  at  present  they  too  early  and  too  habitually  feel 
their  own  importance,  from  the  solicitude  and  unremit- 
ting attendance  which  is  bestowed  upon  them.  A  child 
like  yours,  I  believe,  unless  under  the  wisest  guidance, 
would  prosper  most  where  she  was  the  least  noticed  and 
the  least  made  of ;  I  mean  more  than  this, — where  she 
received  the  least  cultivation.  She  does  not  stand  in  need 
of  the  stimulus  of  praise  (as  much  as  can  benefit  her,  i.e., 
as  much  as  her  nature  requires,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
withhold  from  her);  nor  of  being  provoked  to  exertion, 
or,  even  if  she  be  not  injudiciously  thwarted,  to  in- 
dustry. .  .  . 

Other  evils  will  also  beset  her,  arising  more  from 
herself.  ...  I  believe  they  will  probably  be  as  follows : 
first,  as  mentioned  before,  a  considerable  portion  of  vanity. 
But  if  the  child  be  not  constrained  too  much,  and  be  left 
sufficiently  to  her  own  pursuits,  and  be  not  too  anxiously 
tended,  and  have  not  her  mind  planted  over  by  art  with 
likings  that  do  not  spring  naturally  up  in  it,  this  will  by 
the  liveliness  of  her  independent  enjoyment  almost  entirely 
disappear,  and  she  will  become  modest  and  diffident ;  and 
being  not  apt  from  the  same  ruling  cause — I  mean  the 
freshness  of  her  own  sensations — to  compare  herself  with 
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others,  she  will  hold  herself  in  too  humble  estimation.  But 
she  will  probably  still  be  selfish ;  and  this  brings  me  to 
the  explanation  of  what  I  hinted  at  before,  viz.,  in  what 
manner  she  will  be  selfish. 

It  appears,  then,  to  me  that  all  the  permanent  evils 
which  you  have  to  apprehend  for  your  daughter,  supposing 
you  should  live  to  educate  her  yourself,  may  be  referred  to 
this  principle,  an  undue  predominance  of  present  objects 
over  absent  ones,  which,  as  she  will  surely  be  distinguished 
by  an  extreme  love  of  those  about  her,  will  produce  a 
certain  restlessness  of  mind,  calling  perpetually  for  proofs 
of  ever-living  regard  and  affection  ;  she  must  be  loved  as 
much,  and  in  the  same  way  as  she  loves,  or  she  will  not 
be  satisfied.  Hence,  quickness  in  taking  offence,  petty 
jealousies,  and  apprehensions  lest  she  is  neglected  or  loses 
ground  in  people's  love,  a  want  of  a  calm  and  steady  sense 
of  her  own  merits,  to  secure  her  from  these  fits  of  imagined 
slights  ;  for  in  the  first  place  she  will,  as  is  hinted  at 
before,  be  in  general  deficient  in  this  just  estimation  of  her 
own  worth,  and  will  further  be  apt  to  forget  everything  of 
that  kind  in  the  present  sense  of  supposed  injury.  She 
will  (all  which  is  referable  to  the  same  cause)  in  the  com- 
pany of  others  have  too  constant  a  craving  for  sympathy, 
up  to  a  height  beyond  what  her  companions  are 
capable  of  bestowing;  this  will  often  be  mortifying  to 
herself,  and  burthensome  to  others ;  and  should  cir- 
cumstances be  untoward,  and  her  mind  be  not  sufficiently 
furnished  with  ideas  and  knowledge,  this  craving  would  be 
most  pernicious  to  herself,  preying  upon  mind  and  body. 
She  will  be  too  easily  pleased,  apt  to  overrate  the  merits  of 
new  acquaintances,  subject  to  fits  of  over-love  and  over-joy, 
in  absence  from  those  she  loves  full  of  fears  and  appre- 
hensions, &c.,  injurious  to  her  health ;  her  passions  for  the 
most  part  will  be  happy  and  good,  but  she  will  be  too  little 
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mistress  of  them.  The  distinctions  which  her  intellect  will 
make  will  be  apt,  able,  and  just,  but  in  conversation  she 
will  be  prone  to  overshoot  herself,  and  commit  eloquent 
blunders  through  eagerness.  In  fine,  her  manners  will  be 
frank  and  ardent,  but  they  will  want  dignity ;  and  a  want 
of  dignity  will  be  the  general  defect  of  her  character. 

Something  of  this  sort  of  character,  which  I  have  thus 
loosely  sketched,  and  something  of  the  sort  of  selfishness  to 
which  I  have  adverted,  it  seems  to  me  that  under  the  best 
management  you  have  reason  to  apprehend  for  your  daughter. 
If  she  should  happen  to  be  an  only  child,  or  the  only  sister 
of  brothers,   who   would  probably  idolise  her,  one  might 
prophesy    almost   with    absolute    confidence    that   most   of 
these  qualities  would  be  found  in  her  in  a  great  degree. 
How  then  is  the  evil  to  be  softened  down  or  prevented  ? 
Assuredly    not   by    mortifying    her,    which    is    the    course 
commonly  pursued  with  such  tempers ;  nor  by  preaching  to 
her  about  her  own  defects ;  nor  by  overrunning  her  infancy 
with  books  about  good  boys  and  girls,  and  bad  boys  and 
girls,  and   all  that  trumpery;  but   (and   this   is   the   only 
important  thing  I  have  to  say  upon  the  subject)  by  putting 
her  in  the  way  of  acquiring,  without  measure  or  limit,  such 
knowledge  as  will  lead  her  out  of  herself,  such  knowledge 
as  is  interesting  for  its  own  sake ;  things  known  because 
they  are  interesting,  not  interesting  because  they  are  known ; 
in  a  word,  by  leaving  her  at  liberty  to  luxuriate  in  such 
feelings  and  images  as  will  feed  her  mind  in  silent  pleasure. 
This  nourishment  is  contained  in  fairy  tales,  romances,  the 
best  biographies    and  histories,  and  such  parts  of  natural 
history  relating  to  the  powers  and  appearances  of  the  earth 
and   elements,  and   the    habits    and   structure   of   animals, 
as  belong  to  it,  not  as  an  art  or  science,  but  as  a  magazine 
of  form  and  feeling.     This  kind   of   knowledge   is   purely 
good,  a  direct  antidote  to  every  evil  to  be  apprehended,  and 
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food  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  mind  of  a  child 
like  yours  from  morbid  appetites. 

Next  to  these  objects  comes  such  knowledge  as,  while  it 
is  chiefly  interesting  for  its  own  sake,  admits  the  fellowship 
of  another  sort  of  pleasure,  that  of  complacence  from  the 
conscious  exertion  of  the  faculties  and  love  of  praise.  The 
accomplishments  of  dancing,  music,  and  drawing,  rank  under 
this  head ;  grammar,  learning  of  languages,  botany  probably, 
and  out  of  the  way  knowledge  of  arts  and  manufactures, 
&c.  The  second  class  of  objects,  as  far  as  they  tend  to 
feed  vanity  and  self-conceit,  are  evil ;  but  let  them  have 
their  just  proportion  in  the  plan  of  education,  and  they  will 
afterwards  contribute  to  destroy  these,  by  furnishing  the 
mind  with  power  and  independent  gratification  :  the  vanity 
will  disappear,  and  the  good  will  remain. 

Lastly  conies  that  class  of  objects  which  are  interesting 
almost  solely  because  they  are  known,  and  the  knowledge 
may  be  displayed ;  and  this,  unfortunately,  comprehends 
three-fourths  of  what,  according  to  the  plan  of  modern 
education,  children's  heads  are  stuffed  with ;  that  is  minute 
remote  or  trifling  facts  in  geography,  topography,  natural 
history,  chronology,  etc. ;  or  acquisitions  in  art,  or  accom- 
plishments which  the  child  makes  by  rote,  and  which  are 
quite  beyond  its  age ;  things  of  no  value  in  themselves,  but 
as  they  show  cleverness ;  things  hurtful  to  any  temper,  but 
to  a  child  like  yours  absolute  poison.  Having  said  thus 
much,  it  seems  almost  impertinent  to  add  that  your  child, 
above  all,  should  I  might  say  be  chained  down  to  the 
severest  attention  to  truth, — I  mean  to  the  minutest 
accuracy  in  everything  which  she  relates ;  this  will  strike 
at  the  root  of  evil  by  teaching  her  to  form  correct  notions 
of  present  things,  and  will  steadily  strengthen  her  mind. 
Much  caution  should  be  taken  not  to  damp  her  natural 
vivacity,  for  this  may  have  a  very  bad  effect ;  and  by  the 
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indirect  influence  of  the  example  of  manly  and  dignified 
manners,  any  excessive  wildnesses  of  her  own  will  be  best 
kept  under." 

Twenty  years  later  the  subject  of  his  former  correspond- 
ence with  Wrangham  at  Allan  Bank  was  renewed,  in  two 
letters  from  Rydal  to  another  friend,  Hugh  James  Rose, 
formerly  Principal  of  King's  College,  London,  but  then 
rector  of  Horsham,  in  Sussex.  The  reference  in  his  first 
letter  to  the  Madras  System,  as  it  was  called,  introduced  by 
Dr  Bell  of  Madras  (whose  life  his  friend  Southey  wrote),  has 
an  interest  in  more  ways  than  one.  I  do  not  tarry  to  point 
out  the  excess  into  which  Wordsworth  drifted.  It  is 
enough  to  indicate  what  his  views  were,  and  the  truth  that 
underlay  their  exaggeration.  The  somewhat  curious  fact  is 
that  this  same  Dr  Bell  wrote  to  Southey  on  the  20th  of 
May  1831,  telling  him  the  terms  of  his  will  executed  the 
day  before,  and  added, — "  I  have  begged  you  and  Mr  Words- 
worth to  be  editors  of  a  complete  edition  of  my  works,  and 
exhort  your  acceptance  of  £2000,  and  all  expenses  paid, 
and  the  expenses  of  those  you  may  have  occasion  to  employ. 
I  beg  you  to  accept  the  trust.  The  others  have  signified 
their  acceptance  beforehand." 

"KYDAL  MOUNT,  Dec.  11,  1828. 

...  Of  those  who  seem  to  me  to  be  in  error  [on  the 
subject  of  education],  two  parties  are  especially  prominent ; 
they,  the  most  conspicuous  head  of  whom  is  Mr  Brougham, 
who  think  the  sharpening  of  intellect  and  attainment  of 
knowledge  are  things  good  in  themselves,  without  reference 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  intellect  is  sharpened, 
or  to  the  quality  of  the  knowledge  acquired.  '  Knowledge/ 
says  Lord  Bacon,  'is  power,'  but  surely  not  less  for  evil 
than  for  good.  Lord  Bacon  spoke  like  a  philosopher ;  but 
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they  who  have  that  maxim  in  their  mouths  the  oftenest 
have  the  least  understanding  of  it. 

The  other  class  consists  of  persons  who  are  aware  of  the 
importance  of  religion  and  morality  above  everything  ;  but, 
from  not  understanding  the  constitution  of  our  nature  and 
the  composition  of  society,  they  are  misled  and  hurried  on 
by  zeal  in  a  course  which  cannot  but  lead  to  disappoint- 
ment. One  instance  of  this  fell  under  my  own  eyes  the 
other  day  in  the  little  town  of  Ambleside,  where  a  party, 
the  leaders  of  which  are  young  ladies,  are  determined  to 
set  up  a  school  for  girls  on  the  Madras  system,  confidently 
expecting  that  these  girls  will  in  consequence  be  less  likely 
to  go  astray  when  they  grow  up  to  women.  Alas,  alas ! 
they  may  be  taught,  I  own,  more  quickly  to  read  and  write 
under  the  Madras  system,  and  to  answer  more  readily,  and 
perhaps  with  more  intelligence,  questions  put  to  them,  than 
they  could  have  done  under  dame-teaching.  But  poetry 
may,  with  deference  to  the  philosopher  and  the  religionist, 
be  consulted  in  these  matters ;  and  I  will  back  Shenstone's 
schoolmistress,  by  her  winter  fire  and  in  her  summer  garden 
seat,  against  all  Dr  Bell's  sour-looking  teachers  in  petticoats 
that  I  have  ever  seen. 

What  is  the  use  of  pushing  on  the  education  of  girls  so 
fast,  and  mainly  by  the  stimulus  of  Emulation,  who,  to  say 
nothing  worse  of  her,  is  cousin-german  to  Envy  ?  What  are 
you  to  do  with  these  girls  ?  what  demand  is  there  for  the 
ability  that  they  may  have  prematurely  acquired  ?  Will 
they  not  be  indisposed  to  bend  to  any  kind  of  hard  labour 
or  drudgery  ?  and  yet  many  of  them  must  submit  to  it,  or 
do  wrong.  The  mechanism  of  the  Bell  system  is  not 
required  in  small  places  ;  praying  after  the  fugleman  is  not 
like  praying  at  a  mother's  knee.  The  Bellites  overlook  the 
difference;  they  talk  about  moral  discipline;  but  wherein 
does  it  encourage  the  imaginative  feelings,  without  which 
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the  practical  understanding  is  of  little  avail,  and  too  apt  to 
become  the  cunning  slave  of  the  bad  passions.  I  dislike 
display  in  everything ;  above  all  in  education.  .  .  . — Fare- 
well. Your  affectionate  W.  WORDSWORTH." 

In  the  second  and  much  longer  letter,  Wordsworth  wrote 
to  his  friend  what  he  called  "  Minutes  on  the  Subject  of 
Education."  These  are  extremely  interesting,  but  a  much 
shorter  letter  to  his  brother  Christopher,  the  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  which  embodies  his  views  on 
education  succinctly,  may  precede  them. 

"  EYDAL  MOUNT,  April  27,  1830. 

MY  DEAR  BROTHER, — Was  Mr  Eose's  course  of  sermons 
upon  education  ?  The  more  I  reflect  upon  the  subject,  the 
more  I  am  convinced  that  positive  instruction,  even  of  a 
religious  character,  is  much  over-rated.  The  education  of 
man,  and  above  all  of  a  Christian,  is  the  education  of  duty, 
which  is  most  forcibly  taught  by  the  business  and  concerns 
of  life,  of  which,  even  for  children,  especially  the  children 
of  the  poor,  book-learning  is  b.ut  a  small  part.  There  is  an 
officious  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  to  precipitate  the  tendency  of  the  people  towards 
intellectual  culture  in  a  manner  subversive  of  their  own 
happiness,  and  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  society.  It  is 
mournful  to  observe  of  how  little  avail  are  lessons  of  piety 
taught  at  school,  if  household  attentions  and  obligations  be 
neglected  in  consequence  of  the  time  taken  up  in  school 
tuition,  and  if  the  head  be  stuffed  with  vanity  from  the 
gentlemanliness  of  the  employment  of  reading. — Farewell. 

W.  W." 

In  his  "  Minutes  on  the  subject  of  Education "  Words- 
worth said : — 
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"  Great  principles  are  sacrificed  to  shifts  and  expedients. 
What  more  sacred  law  of  nature,  for  instance,  than  that  the 
mother  should  educate  her  child  ?  yet  we  felicitate  ourselves 
upon  the  establishment  of  infant-schools,  which  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  it.  ...  When  the  stream  has  thus  been 
poisoned  at  its  fountain-head,  we  proceed,  by  separating, 
through  infant-schools,  the  mother  from  the  child,  and  from 
the  rest  of  the  family,  disburdening  them  of  all  care  of  the 
little  one  for  perhaps  eight  hours  of  the  day.  To  those 
who  think  this  an  evil,  but  a  necessary  one,  much  might  be 
said,  in  order  to  qualify  unreasonable  expectations.  But 
there  are  thousands  of  stirring  people  now  in  England,  who 
are  so  far  misled  as  to  deem  these  schools  good  in  them- 
selves, and  to  wish  that,  even  in  the  smallest  villages, 
the  children  of  the  poor  should  have  what  they  call  '  a 
good  education '  in  this  way.  Now,  these  people  (and  no 
error  is  at  present  more  common)  confound  education  with 
tuition. 

Education,  I  need  not  remark  to  you,  is  everything  that 
draws  out  the  human  being,  of  which  tuition,  the  teaching 
of  schools  especially,  however  important  is  comparatively  an 
insignificant  part.  Yet  the  present  bent  of  the  public  mind 
is  to  sacrifice  the  greater  power  to  the  less — all  that  life 
and  nature  teach,  to  the  little  that  can  be  learned  from 
books,  and  a  master.  In  the  eyes  of  an  enlightened 
statesman  this  is  absurd ;  in  the  eyes  of  a  pure  lowly- 
minded  Christian  it  is  monstrous. 

The  Spartan  and  other  ancient  communities  might  dis- 
regard domestic  ties,  because  they  had  the  substitution  of 
country,  which  we  cannot  have.  With  us,  country  is 
a  mere  name  compared  with  what  it  was  to  the  Greeks ; 
first,  as  contrasted  with  barbarians ;  and  next,  and  above 
all,  as  that  passion  only  was  strong  enough  to  preserve 
the  individual,  his  family,  and  the  whole  state,  from 
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ever-impending  destruction.  Our  course  is  to  supplant 
domestic  attachments  without  the  possibility  of  substitut- 
ing others  more  capacious.  What  can  grow  out  of  it  but 
selfishness  ? 

Let  it  then  be  universally  admitted  that  infant-schools 
are  an  evil,  only  tolerated  to  qualify  a  greater,  viz.,  the 
inability  of  mothers  to  attend  to  their  children,  and  the 
like  inability  of  the  elder  to  take  care  of  the  younger,  from 
their  labour  being  wanted  in  factories,  or  elsewhere,  for 
their  common  support.  But  surely  this  is  a  sad  state  of 
society;  and  if  these  expedients  of  tuition  or  education 
(if  that  word  is  not  to  be  parted  with)  divert  our 
attention  from  the  fact  that  the  remedy  for  so  mighty 
an  evil  must  be  sought  elsewhere,  they  are  most  per- 
nicious things,  and  the  sooner  they  are  done  away  with 
the  better. 

But  even  as  a  course  of  tuition,  I  have  strong  objections 
to  infant-schools ;  and  in  no  small  degree  to  the  Madras 
system  also.  We  must  not  be  deceived  by  premature 
adroitness.  The  intellect  must  not  be  trained  with  a  view 
to  what  the  infant  or  child  may  perform,  without  constant 
reference  to  what  that  performance  promises  for  the  man. 
It  is  with  the  mind  as  with  the  body.  I  recollect  seeing  a 
German  babe  stuffed  with  beer  and  beef,  who  had  the 
appearance  of  an  infant  Hercules.  He  might  have  enough 
in  him  of  the  old  Teutonic  blood  to  grow  up  to  a  strong 
man ;  but  tens  of  thousands  would  dwindle  and  perish  after 
such  unreasonable  cramming.  Now  I  cannot  but  think, 
that  the  like  would  happen  with  our  modern  pupils,  if  the 
views  of  the  patrons  of  these  schools  were  realised.  The 
diet  they  offer  is  not  the  natural  diet  for  infant  and  juvenile 
minds.  The  faculties  are  over-strained,  and  not  exercised 
with  that  simultaneous  operation  which  ought  to  be  aimed 
at  as  far  as  is  practicable.  Natural  history  is  taught  in 
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infant  schools  by  pictures  stuck  up  against  walls,  and  such 
mummery.  A  moment's  notice  of  a  red-breast  pecking  by 
a  winter's  hearth  is  worth  it  all. 

These  hints  are  for  the  negative  side  of  the  question : 
and  for  the  positive, — what  conceit,  and  presumption,  and 
vanity,  and  envy,  and  mortification,  and  hypocrisy,  &c.  &c., 
are  the  unavoidable  result  of  schemes  where  there  is  so 
much  display  and  contention !  All  this  is  at  enmity  with 
Christianity ;  and  if  the  practice  of  sincere  churchmen  in 
this  matter  be  so,  what  have  we  not  to  fear  when  we  cast 
our  eyes  upon  other  quarters  where  religious  instruction  is 
deliberately  excluded  ?  The  wisest  of  us  expect  far  too 
much  from  school  teaching.  One  of  the  most  innocent, 
contented,  happy,  and,  in  his  sphere,  most  useful  men  whom 
I  know,  can  neither  read  nor  write.  Though  learning  and 
sharpness  of  wit  must  exist  somewhere,  to  protect,  and  in 
some  points  to  interpret,  the  Scriptures,  yet  we  are  told 
that  the  Founder  of  this  religion  rejoiced  in  spirit,  that 
things  were  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  revealed 
unto  babes :  and  again,  '  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and 
sucklings  Thou  hast  perfected  praise.'  Apparently  the 
infants  here  contemplated  were  under  a  very  different 
course  of  discipline  from  that  which  many  in  our  day  are 
condemned  to.  In  a  town  of  Lancashire,  about  nine  in  the 
morning,  the  streets  resound  with  the  crying  of  infants, 
wheeled  off  in  carts  and  other  vehicles  (some  ladies,  I 
believe,  lending  their  carriages  for  this  purpose)  to  their 
school-prisons. 

But  to  go  back  a  little.  Human  learning,  as  far  as  it 
tends  to  breed  pride  and  self-estimation  (and  that  it  requires 
constant  vigilance  to  counteract  this  tendency  we  must  all 
feel),  is  against  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Much  cause  then 
is  there  to  lament  that  inconsiderate  zeal,  wherever  it  is 
found,  which  whets  the  intellect  by  blunting  the  affections. 
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Can  it,  in  a  general  view,  be  good,  that  an  infant  should 
learn  much  which  its  parents  do  not  know  ?  Will  not  the 
child  arrogate  a  superiority  unfavourable  to  love  and 
obedience  ? 

But  suppose  this  to  be  an  evil  only  for  the  present 
generation,  and  that  a  succeeding  race  of  infants  will  have 
no  such  advantage  over  their  parents ;  still  it  may  be  asked, 
should  we  not  be  making  these  infants  too  much  the 
creatures  of  society  when  we  cannot  make  them  more  so  ? 
Here  would  they  be  for  eight  hours  in  the  day  like  plants 
in  a  conservatory.  What  is  to  become  of  them  for  the 
other  sixteen  hours,  when  they  are  returned  to  all  the 
influences,  the  dread  of  which  first  suggested  this  con- 
trivance ?  Will  they  be  better  able  to  resist  the  mischief 
they  may  be  exposed  to  from  the  bad  example  of  their 
parents,  or  brothers  and  sisters  ?  It  is  to  be  feared  not, 
because,  though  they  must  have  heard  many  good  precepts, 
their  condition  in  school  is  artificial;  they  have  been 
removed  from  "the  discipline  and  exercise  of  humanity,  and 
they  have,  besides,  been  subject  to  many  evil  temptations 
within  school  and  peculiar  to  it. 

In  the  present  generation  I  cannot  see  anything  of 
an  harmonious  co-operation  between  these  schools  and 
home  influences.  If  the  family  be  thoroughly  bad,  and 
the  child  cannot  be  removed  altogether,  how  feeble  the 
barrier,  how  futile  the  expedient!  If  the  family  be  of 
middle  character,  the  children  will  lose  more  by  separation 
from  domestic  cares  and  reciprocal  duties,  than  they  can 
possibly  gain  from  captivity  with  such  formal  instruction 
as  may  be  administered. 

We  are  then  brought  round  to  the  point,  that  it  is  to 
a  physical  and  not  a  moral  necessity  that  we  must  look 
if  we  would  justify  this  disregard,  I  had  almost  said 
violation,  of  a  primary  law  of  human  nature.  The  link 
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of  eleemosynary  tuition  connects  the  infant  school  with  the 
national  schools  upon  the  Madras  system.  Now  I  cannot 
but  think  that  there  is  too  much  indiscriminate  gratuitous 
instruction  in  this  country ;  arising  out  of  the  misconceptions, 
above  adverted  to,  of  the  real  power  of  school  teaching, 
relatively  to  the  discipline  of  life  ;  and  out  of  an  over- 
value of  talent,  however  exerted,  and  of  knowledge  prized 
for  its  own  sake,  and  acquired  in  the  shape  of  knowledge. 
The  latter  clauses  of  the  last  sentence  glance  rather  at 
the  London  University  and  the  Mechanics'  Institutes 
than  at  the  Madras  schools,  yet  they  have  some  bearing 
upon  these  also.  Emulation,  as  I  observed  in  my  last 
letter,  is  the  master-spring  of  that  system.  It  mingles 
too  much  with  all  teaching,  and  with  all  learning ;  but 
in  the  Madras  mode  it  is  the  great  wheel  which  puts 
every  part  of  the  machine  into  motion. 

But  I  have  been  led  a  little  too  far  from  gratuitous 
instruction.  If  possible,  instruction  ought  never  to  be 
altogether  so.  A  child  will  soon  learn  to  feel  a  stronger 
love  and  attachment  to  its  parents,  when  it  perceives  that 
they  are  making  sacrifices  for  its  instruction.  All  that 
precept  can  teach  is  nothing  compared  with  convictions  of 
this  kind.  In  short,  unless  book-attainments  are  carried 
on  by  the  side  of  moral  influences  they  are  of  no  avail. 
Gratitude  is  one  of  the  most  benign  of  moral  influences ; 
can  a  child  be  grateful  to  a  corporate  body  for  its  instruc- 
tion ?  or  grateful  even  to  the  Lady  Bountiful  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, with  all  the  splendour  which  he  sees  about  her, 
as  he  would  be  grateful  to  his  poor  father  and  mother,  who 
spare  from  their  scanty  provision  a  mite  for  the  culture  of 
his  mind  at  school  ?  If  we  look  back  upon  the  progress  of 
things  in  this  country  since  the  Reformation,  we  shall  find 
that  instruction  has  never  been  severed  from  moral  in- 
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fluences  and  purposes,  and  the  natural  action  of  circum- 
stances, in  the  way  that  is  now  attempted.  Our  forefathers 
established,  in  abundance,  free  grammar  schools ;  but  for  a 
distinctly  understood  religious  purpose.  .  .  . 

It  is  undoubtedly  to  be  desired  that  every  one  should  be 
able  to  read,  and  perhaps  (for  that  is  far  from  being  equally 
apparent)  to  write.  But  you  will  agree  with  me,  I  think, 
that  these  attainments  are  likely  to  turn  to  better  account 
where  they  are  not  gratuitously  lavished,  and  where  either 
the  parents  and  connections  are  possessed  of  certain  property 
which  enables  them  to  procure  the  instruction  for  their 
children,  or  where,  by  their  frugality  and  other  serious  and 
self-denying  habits,  they  contribute,  as  far  as  they  can,  to 
benefit  their  offspring  in  this  way.  Surely,  whether  we 
look  at  the  usefulness  and  happiness  of  the  individual,  or 
the  prosperity  and  security  of  the  state,  this  which  was  the 
course  of  our  ancestors,  is  the  better  course.  Contrast  it 
with  that  recommended  by  men  in  whose  view  knowledge 
and  intellectual  adroitness  are  to  do  everything  of 
themselves. 

We  have  no  guarantee  on  the  social  condition  of  these 
well  informed  pupils  for  the  use  they  may  make  of  their 
power  and  their  knowledge :  the  scheme  points  not  to  man 
as  a  religious  being ;  its  end  is  an  unworthy  one ;  and  its 
means  do  not  pay  respect  to  the  order  of  things.  Try  the 
Mechanics'  Institutes  and  the  London  University,  &c.  &c. 
by  this  test.  The  powers  are  not  co-ordinate  with  those  to 
which  this  nation  owes  its  virtue  and  its  prosperity.  Here 
is,  in  one  case,  a  sudden  formal  abstraction  of  a  vital 
principle,  and  in  both  an  unnatural  and  Violent  pushing  on. 
Mechanics'  Institutes  make  discontented  spirits  and  in- 
subordinate and  presumptuous  workmen.  Such  at  least 
was  the  opinion  of  Watt,  one  of  the  most  experienced  and 
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intelligent  of  men.  And  instruction,  where  religion  is 
expressly  excluded,  is  little  less  to  be  dreaded  than  that  by 
which  it  is  trodden  under  foot.  .  .  . 

I  address  a  word  to  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  ask, 
What  is  the  use  of  all  these  objections  ?  The  schoolmaster 
is,  and  will  remain,  abroad.  The  thirst  of  knowledge 
is  spreading  and  will  spread,  whether  virtue  and  duty  go 
along  with  it  or  no.  Grant  it ;  but  surely  these  obser- 
vations may  be  of  use  if  they  tend  to  check  unreasonable 
expectations.  One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  is  to  keep 
benevolence  in  alliance  with  beneficence.  Of  the  former 
there  is  no  want,  but  we  do  not  see  our  way  to  the  latter. 
Tenderness  of  heart  is  indispensable  for  a  good  man,  but  a 
certain  sternness  of  heart  is  as  needful  for  a  wise  one.  We 
are  as  impatient  under  the  evils  of  society  as  under  our 
own,  and  more  so ;  for,  in  the  latter  case,  necessity  enforces 
submission.  It  is  hard  to  look  upon  the  condition  in 
which  so  many  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  born,  but  they 
are  not  to  be  raised  from  it  by  partial  and  temporary 
expedients :  it  is  not  enough  to  rush  headlong  into  any 
new  scheme  that  may  be  proposed,  be  it  Benefit  Societies, 
Savings  Banks,  Infant  Schools,  Mechanic  Institutes,  or  any 
other.  Circumstances  have  forced  this  nation  to  do,  by  its 
manufacturers,  an  undue  portion  of  the  dirty  and  un- 
wholesome work  of  the  globe.  The  revolutions  among 
which  we  have  lived  have  unsettled  the  value  of  all  kinds 
of  property,  and  of  labour,  the  most  precious  of  all,  to  that 
degree,  that  misery  and  privation  are  frightfully  prevalent. 
We  must  bear  the  sight  of  this,  and  endure  its  pressure 
till  we  have  by  reflection  discovered  the  cause,  and  not  till 
then  can  we  hope  even  to  palliate  the  evil.  It  is  a 
thousand  to  one  but  that  the  means  resorted  to  will 
aggravate  it. — Farewell,  ever  affectionately  yours, 

W.  WORDSWORTH." 
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Though  a  remarkable  conversationalist,  Wordsworth  never 
excelled  as  a  public  speaker,  and  he  was  too  wise  to  attempt 
it  often.  On  one  occasion,  however — the  13th  of  April 
1836 — he  delivered  a  long  address,  when  laying  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  a  new  school  at  Bowness,  a  day,  unfortunately 
of  rain  and  storm.  As  his  speech  on  that  occasion  was  a 
sort  of  educational  manifesto,  a  few  sentences  from  it  may 
be  quoted.  It  was  published  at  length  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  day.  The  School  was  built  by  Mr  John  Bolton,  of 
Storrs,  a  public-spirited  and  philanthropic  landowner  in 
the  neighbourhood,  then  over  eighty  years  of  age,  who  was 
unable  to  be  present  at  the  inaugural  ceremony. 

Wordsworth  said : — 

"Standing  here  as  Mr  Bolton's  substitute,  at  his  own 
request,  an  honour  of  which  I  am  truly  sensible,  it  gives  me 
peculiar  pleasure  to  see,  in  spite  of  this  stormy  weather,  so 
numerous  a  company  of  his  friends  and  neighbours  upon  this 
occasion.  The  public  spirit  of  Mr  Bolton  has  ever  been 
remarkable,  both  for  its  comprehensiveness  and  the  judicious 
way  in  which  it  has  been  exerted.  Many  years  ago,  when 
we  were  threatened  with  foreign  invasion,  he  equipped  and 
headed  a  body  of  volunteers  for  the  defence  of  our  country. 
Not  long  since,  the  inhabitants  of  Ulverston  (his  native 
place,  I  believe)  were  indebted  to  him  for  a  large  contribu- 
tion towards  erecting  a  Church  in  that  town.  His  recent 
munificent  donations  to  the  public  charities  of  Liverpool  are 
well  known  ;  and  I  only  echo  the  sentiments  of  this  meeting 
when  I  say  that  every  one  would  have  rejoiced  to  see 
a  gentleman  (who  has  completed  his  eightieth  year)  taking 
the  lead  in  this  day's  proceedings.  ...  It  may  be  gathered 
from  old  documents  that,  upwards  of  200  years  ago,  this 
place  was  provided  with  a  school,  which  early  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IJ.  was  endowed  by  the  liberality  of  certain  persons 
of  the  neighbourhood.  The  building,  originally  small  and 
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low,  has  long  been  in  a  state  which  rendered  the  erection  of 
a  new  one  very  desirable ;  this  Mr  Bolton  has  undertaken 
to  do  at  his  sole  expense.  .  .  .  The  privilege  of  the  school 
being  free  will  not,  I  trust,  tempt  parents  to  withdraw  their 
children  from  punctual  attendance,  upon  slight  and  trivial 
occasions ;  and  they  will  take  care,  as  far  as  depends  upon 
themselves,  that  the  wishes  of  the  present  benefactor  may 
be  met,  and  his  intentions  fulfilled.  Those  wishes  and 
intentions  are  expressed  in  the  original  trust-deed  .  .  .  the 
effect  of  which  upon  your  minds  will  not,  I  hope,  be 
weakened  if  I  make  a  brief  comment  upon  the  several 
clauses  of  it.  '  The  perpetual  and  thankful  remembrance  of 
the  founders  and  authors  of  so  good  a  work/  Do  not  let  it 
be  supposed  that  your  forefathers,  when  they  looked  on- 
wards to  this  issue,  did  so  from  vanity  and  love  of  applause, 
uniting  with  local  attachment ;  they  wished  their  good  works 
to  be  remembered  principally  because  they  were  conscious  that 
such  remembrance  would  be  beneficial  to  the  hearts  of  those 
whom  they  desired  to  serve,  and  would  effectually  promote 
the  particular  good  they  had  in  view.  Let  me  add  for 
them,  what  their  modesty  and  humility  would  have  pre- 
vented their  insisting  upon,  that  such  tribute  of  grateful 
recollection  was,  and  is  still,  their  due ;  for  if  gratitude  be 
not  the  most  perfect  shape  of  justice,  it  is  assuredly  her 
most  beautiful  crown, — a  halo  and  glory  with  which  she 
delights  to  have  her  brows  encircled. 

The  second  point  to  which  I  shall  advert  is  that  where  it 
is  said  that  such  and  such  things  shall  be  taught  'for  the 
better  advancement  and  preferment  of  the  said  youth.' 
This  purpose  is  as  honourable  as  it  is  natural,  and  recalls  to 
remembrance  the  time  when  the  northern  counties  had,  in 
this  particular,  great  advantages  over  the  rest  of  England. 
By  the  zealous  care  of  many  pious  and  good  men,  among 
whom  I  cannot  but  name  (from  his  connection  with  this 
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neighbourhood,  and  the  benefits  he  conferred  upon  it), 
Archbishop  Sandys,  free  schools  were  founded  in  these 
parts  of  the  kingdom  in  much  greater  numbers  than  else- 
where. The  learned  professions  derived  many  ornaments 
from  this  source ;  but  a  more  remarkable  consequence  was 
that,  till  within  the  last  forty  years  or  so,  merchants'  count- 
ing-houses and  offices,  in  the  lower  departments  of  which  a 
certain  degree  of  scholastic  attainment  was  requisite,  were 
supplied  in  a  great  measure  from  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland. Numerous  and  large  fortunes  were  the  result  of 
the  skill,  industry,  and  integrity  which  the  young  men  thus 
instructed  carried  with  them  to  the  metropolis. 

That  superiority  no  longer  exists ;  not  so  much,  I  trust, 
from  a  slackening  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  or  an  indis- 
position of  the  inhabitants  to  profit  by  their  free  schools, 
but  because  the  kingdom  at  large  has  become  sensible  of  the 
advantages  of  school  instruction,  and  we  of  the  north  conse- 
quently have  competitors  from  every  quarter.  But,  after  all, 
worldly  advancement  and  preferment  neither  are  nor  ought 
to  be  the  main  end  of  instruction,  either  in  schools  or  else- 
where, and  particularly  in  those  which  are  in  rural  places, 
and  scantily  endowed.  It  is  in  the  order  of  Providence,  as 
we  are  all  aware,  that  most  men  must  end  their  temporal 
course  pretty  much  as  they  began  it ;  nor  will  the  thought- 
ful repine  at  this  dispensation.  In  lands  where  nature  in 
the  many  is  not  trampled  upon  by  injustice,  feelingly  may 
the  peasant  say  to  the  courtier, 

The  sun,  that  bids  your  diamond  blaze, 

To  deck  our  lily  deigns. 

Contentment,  according  to  the  common  adage,  is  better  than 
riches :  and  why  is  it  better  ?  Not  merely  because  there  can 
be  no  happiness  without  it,  but  for  the  sake,  also,  of  its  moral 
dignity.  Mankind,  we  know,  are  placed  on  earth  to  have 
their  hearts  and  understandings  exercised  and  improved, 
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some  in  one  sphere,  and  some  in  another, — to  undergo 
various  trials,  and  to  perform  divers  duties  ;  that  duty  which, 
in  the  world's  estimation,  may  seem  the  least,  often  being 
the  most  important.  Well  and  wisely  has  it  been  said,  in 
words  which  I  need  not  scruple  to  quote  here,  where 
extreme  poverty  and  abject  misery  are  unknown : — 

God  doth  not  need 

Either  man's  work  or  his  own  gifts  ;  who  best 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best ;  his  state 
Is  kingly — thousands  at  his  bidding  speed 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest ; 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait. 

Thus  am  I  naturally  led  to  the  third  and  last  point  in  the 
declaration  of  the  ancient  trust-deed,  which  I  mean  to  touch 
upon  :  '  Youth  shall  be  instructed  in  grammar,  writing,  read- 
ing, and  other  good  discipline,  meet  and  convenient  for  them, 
for  the  honour  of  God.' 

Now,  my  friends  and  neighbours,  ...  I  am  not  going  to 
say  that  religious  instruction,  the  most  important  of  all,  is 
neglected  in  schools  elsewhere  ;  far  from  it ;  but  I  affirm, 
that  it  is  too  often  given  with  reference,  less  to  the  affections, 
to  the  imagination,  and  to  the  practical  duties,  than  to  subtle 
distinctions  in  points  of  doctrine,  and  to  facts  in  scripture 
history,  of  which  a  knowledge  may  be  brought  out  by  a 
catechetical  process.  This  error,  great  though  it  be,  ought  to 
be  looked  at  with  indulgence,  because  it  is  a  tempting  thing 
for  teachers  unduly  to  exercise  the  understanding  and 
memory  inasmuch  as  progress  in  the  departments  in  which 
these  faculties  are  employed  is  thus  most  obviously  proved 
to  the  teacher  himself,  and  most  flatteringly  exhibited  to 
the  inspectors  of  schools  and  casual  lookers  on. 

A  still  more  lamentable  error,  which  proceeds  much  from 
the  same  cause,  is  an  overstrained  application  to  mental 
processes  of  arithmetic  and  mathematics,  and  a  too  minute 
attention  to  departments  of  natural  and  civil  history. 
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How  much  of  trick  may  mix  with  this  we  will  not  ask  ; 
but  the  display  of  precocious  intellectual  power  in  these 
branches  is  often  astonishing :  and,  in  proportion  as  it  is  so, 
may,  for  the  most  part,  be  pronounced  not  only  useless, 
but  injurious.  The  training  that  fits  a  boxer  for  victory  in 
the  ring  gives  him  strength  that  cannot,  and  is  not  required 
to,  be  kept  up  for  ordinary  labour,  and  often  lays  the 
foundation  of  subsequent  weakness  and  fatal  disease.  In 
like  manner,  there  being  in  after  life  no  call  for  these 
extraordinary  powers  of  mind,  and  little  use  for  the 
knowledge,  the  powers  decay,  and  the  knowledge  withers 
and  drops  off.  Here  is  then  not  only  a  positive  injury, 
but  a  loss  of  opportunities  for  culture  of  intellect  and 
acquiring  information,  which,  as  being  in  a  course  of 
regular  demand,  would  be,  hereafter,  the  one  strengthened, 
and  the  other,  naturally  increased. 

All  this  mischief,  my  friends,  originates  in  a  decay  of 
that  feeling  which  our  fathers  had  uppermost  in  their 
hearts,  viz.,  that  the  business  of  education  should  be 
conducted  for  the  honour  of  God.  And  here  I  must  direct 
your  attention  to  a  fundamental  mistake,  by  which  this 
age,  so  distinguished  for  its  marvellous  progress  in  arts  and 
sciences,  is  unhappily  characterised — a  mistake,  manifested 
in  the  use  of  the  word  education,  which  is  habitually 
confounded  with  tuition,  or  school  instruction;  this  is 
indeed  a  very  important  part  of  education,  but  when  it 
is  taken  for  the  whole,  we  are  deceived  and  betrayed. 
Education,  according  to  the  derivation  of  the  word,  and  in 
the  only  use  of  which  it  is  strictly  justifiable,  comprehends 
all  those  processes  and  influences,  come  from  whence  they 
may,  that  conduce  to  the  best  development  of  the  bodily 
powers,  and  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  faculties 
which  the  position  of  the  individual  admits  of.  ...  To 
education  like  this  vigilance  of  parents  is  indispensably 
II.  2C 
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necessary.  ...  It  is  through  the  silent  operation  of 
example  that  parents  become  infinitely  the  most  important 
tutors  of  their  children,  without  appearing,  or  positively 
meaning,  to  be  so.  .  .  .  It  is  related  of  Burns,  the 
celebrated  Scottish  poet,  that  once,  while,  in  the  company 
of  a  friend,  he  was  looking  from  an  eminence  over  a  wide 
tract  of  country,  he  said  that  the  sight  of  so  many  smoking 
cottages  gave  a  pleasure  to  his  mind  that  none  could 
understand  who  had  not  witnessed,  like  himself,  the 
happiness  and  worth  which  they  contained.  How  were 
those  happy  and  worthy  people  educated  ?  By  the  influence 
of  hereditary  good  example  at  home,  and  by  their  parochial 
schoolmasters  opening  the  way  for  the  admonitions  and 
exhortations  of  their  clergy ;  that  was  at  a  time  when 
knowledge  was,  perhaps,  better  than  now  distinguished 
from  smatterings  of  information,  and  when  knowledge  was 
more  thought  of  in  due  subordination  to  wisdom.  .  .  . 
And  now,  after  renewing  our  expression  of  regret  that  the 
benevolent  founder  is  not  here  to  perform  the  ceremony 
himself,  we  will  proceed  to  lay  the  first  stone  of  the 
intended  edifice." 


APPENDIX  V. 

ON  THE  POETRAITS  OF  WORDSWORTH. 

I. 

THE  earliest  portrait  of  Wordsworth,  of  which  there  is 
any  record,  was  taken  in  1797, — during  the  Alfoxden  days, 
— by  an  artist  then  living  at  Stowey.  It  was  a  half-length 
figure  (14  in.  by  10),  and  is  mentioned  by  Joseph  Cottle  in 
his  Early  ^collections  chiefly  relating  to  S.  T.  Coleridge,  vol. 
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i.  p.   317.      It  represented  Wordsworth  as  he  was  in  his 
twenty-seventh  year. 

Nothing  seems  to  have  been  heard  of  this  picture  for 
ninety  years,  till  it  turned  up  at  Sotheby's  saleroom  in 
London,  in  July  1887.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr  George,  bookseller,  Bristol.  Its  artistic  merit  is  not 
great,  but  its  historical  interest  is  considerable. 

II. 

In  the  following  year  (1798)  Eobert  Hancock  took  a 
drawing  in  black  chalk  for  Joseph  Cottle.  This  was  engraved 
by  R  Woodman  for  Cottle's  Recollections,  along  with 
portraits  of  Coleridge,  Southey,  and  Lamb — all  drawn  by 
Hancock — in  the  years  in  which  each  published  his  first 
volume  of  poems.  The  originals  are  now  together  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  at  South  Kensington,  having  been 
purchased  by  the  trustees  in  May  1877.  Like  all  the  rest, 
Wordsworth's  is  on  a  small  scale.  He  is  represented  as 
wearing  a  dark  buttoned  coat  and  white  cravat,  seated  in 
a  wooden  chair.  The  face  is  seen  in  profile,  turned  to  the 
left ;  the  complexion  tinted  with  red.  Of  this  picture  Cottle 
says,  '  The  portrait  of  Mr  Wordsworth  was  taken  also  by 
Hancock,  and  was  an  undoubted  likeness,  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  such  at  the  time.'  Eeferring  to  the 
four  portraits  together  he  adds,  '  The  time  in  which  these 
four  men  of  genius  were  drawn  was  perhaps  the  most 
advantageous  for  exhibiting  their  genuine  characters;  in 
which  case  the  likenesses  contained  in  the  following  work 
are  those  which  might  most  faithfully  and  favourably  descend 
to  posterity.'*  This  picture  of  Wordsworth  passed  from 
Cottle  to  his  daughter,  Mrs  Green  ;  thence  to  Messrs  Fawcett 
and  Noseda,  after  which  it  was  bought  by  Colonel  Francis 

*  See  Early  Recollections  chiefly  relating  to  S.   T.  Coleridge,  by  Joseph 
Cottle.     London,  1837.     Preface,  p.  xxxiii. 
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Cunningham,  and  sold  at  his  sale  in  1876  to  Mr  De  la  Rue, 
from  whom  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
bought  it  in  the  following  year.  When  Dora  Wordsworth, 
the  poet's  daughter,  saw  this  picture  of  her  father  in  1836, 
she  remarked  that  it  'reminded  her  of  her  brother  John.' 
In  Henry  Crabb  Eobinson's  Diary,  August  29,  1836,  the 
following  allusion  to  this  picture  occurs,  '  In  Cottle's  house 
at  Bristol,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  five  miniatures,  rather 
say  small  portraits  of  Southey,  Coleridge,  Lamb,  and  Words- 
worth. .  .  .  W.  resembles  E.  Lytton  Bulwer  more  than 
himself  now.  All  (C.  assures  me)  were  excellent  likenesses.' 

III. 

In  the  year  1803  a  portrait  of  Wordsworth  was  painted 
by  Hazlitt  (the  literary  critic  and  artist).  Of  this  picture 
Southey  wrote  to  his  friend  Richard  Duppa,  from  Keswick, 
December  14,  1803:  'Hazlitt  has  been  here.  ...  He  has 
painted  Wordsworth,  but  so  dismally — though  Wordsworth's 
face  is  his  ideal  of  physiognomical  perfection — that  one  of 
his  friends,  on  seeing  it,  exclaimed,  "  At  the  gallows — deeply 
affected  by  his  deserved  fate,  yet  determined  to  die  like  a 
man ; '  and  if  you  saw  the  picture,  you  would  admire  the 
criticism/  (See  Southey's  Life  and  Correspondence,  vol.  ii. 
p.  238.) 

I  may  add  that  almost  all  the  portraits  of  that  period 
were  artistically  bad. 

On  June  11,  1804,  Southey  wrote  to  Coleridge,  'I  went 
into  the  Exhibition  merely  to  see  your  picture,  which  per- 
fectly provoked  me.  Hazlitt's  does  look  as  if  you  were  on 
your  trial,  and  certainly  had  stolen  the  horse ;  but  then  you 
did  it  cleverly — it  had  been  a  deep,  well-laid  scheme,  and 
it  was  no  fault  of  yours  that  you  had  been  detected.  But 
this  portrait  by  Northcote  looks  like  a  grinning  idiot,  and 
the  worst  is,  that  it  is  just  like  enough  to  pass  for  a  good 
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likeness,  with  those  who  only  know  your  features  imper- 
fectly. Dance's  drawing  has  that  merit  at  least  that  nobody 
would  ever  suspect  you  of  having  been  the  original ! '  (See 
his  Life  and  Correspondence,  vol.  v.  p.  291.) 

IV. 

For  fifteen  years  after  this — i.e.  from  his  thirty-third  to 
his  forty-eighth  year — no  portrait  seems  to  have  been  taken 
of  Wordsworth;  but  about  the  year  1818,  Edward  Nash 
(who  was  a  friend  of  Southey's,  and  had  painted  several 
portraits  of  the  Southey  family)  took  a  likeness  of  Words- 
worth for  Southey.*  Mrs  Joshua  Stanger  (of  Fieldside, 
Keswick),  who  now  possesses  it,  bought  this  picture  at 
the  Greta  Bank  sale  of  Southey's  effects,  and  an  engraving 
of  it  is  prefixed  to  The  Prose  Works  of  Wordsworth.  It 
is  a  pencil  drawing  (9  in.  by  7  in.) ;  three-quarters  length ; 
and  the  face  is  three-quarters  turned  to  the  left.  The 
figure  is  seated,  the  head  resting  on  the  right  hand,  the 
right  elbow  on  a  table ;  and  the  left  hand  is  placed  inside 
the  waistcoat. 


V. 

In  the  summer  of  1817  Mr  Richard  Carruthers  visited 
Eydal  Mount,  and  took  a  sketch  for  a  picture  in  oil,  which 
was  finished  in  November  of  that  year.  The  artist  himself, 
in  writing  to  Mr  Thomas  Monkhouse,  mentions  the  dates. 
This  picture  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Eev.  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  the  Eector  of  Kimbolton,  Leominster,  in  Here- 
fordshire, a  nephew  of  Mr  Monkhouse,  and  also  of  Mrs 
Wordsworth.  It  is  a  half-length  picture,  three-quarters 
face,  turned  to  the  right.  The  figure  is  in  a  sitting  posture, 
with  the  back  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  the  right  elbow 

*  See  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Southey,  vol.  v.  pp.  50,  51. 
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leaning  on  a  rock.  In  the  background  are  mountain  tops 
and  a  rapid  mountain  stream.  The  dress  is  a  black  coat 
with  ruffled  shirt.  The  left  hand  is  thrust  into  the  waistcoat, 
more  sito.  Carruthers'  picture  was  engraved  by  Henry 
Meyer,  and  published  by  Henry  Colburn,  Conduit  Street, 
London,  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  Feb.  1,  1819. 
It  was  also  engraved  by  J.  T.  Wedgwood  for  the  Paris 
edition  of  Wordsworth's  Poems,  published  by  Galignani'in 
1828.  The  latter  is  not  nearly  so  good  a  reproduction  of 
the  original  as  Meyer's  engraving  was.  A  copy  of  this  pic- 
ture by  E.  Hader — taken  not  from  the  original,  but  from 
the  engraving  in  the  Paris  edition — has  recently  been 
photographed  in  Germany. 

In  October  1821,  Wordsworth,  writing  to  Henry  Crabb 
Eobinson,  said  of  Carruthers,  '  He  is  an  amiable  young  man, 
whom  a  favourable  opening  induced  to  sacrifice  the  pencil  to 
the  pen,  not  the  pen  of  authorship — he  is  too  wise  for  that, — 
but  the  pen  of  the  counting-house,  which  he  is  successfully 
driving  at  Lisbon/  Of  Meyer's  print  in  Colburn's  Magazine 
Southey  wrote  to  Sir  George  Beaumont  (Feb.  1819), '  Words- 
worth may  be  congratulated  upon  coming  off  so  well  in  the 
Magazine.  The  print  is  not  so  good  as  the  drawing  in  my 
possession,  because  it  does  not  so  well  represent  his  capa- 
cious forehead ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  a  respectable  likeness, 
and  would  be  thought  excellent  by  those  who  are  not  in- 
timate with  his  face.' 

This  portrait  has  been  reproduced  by  Mr  J.  R.  Tutin  of 
Hull,  in  his  Wordsworth  Birthday  Book. 


VI. 

Mr  Carruthers  took  a  copy  of  this  picture,  which  is  now, 
I  understand,  in  the  possession  of  Mrs  Drew,  the  daughter 
of  Mr  Thomas  Monkhouse. 
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VII. 

Writing  to  Henry  Crabb  Robinson  from  Rydal  Mount  on 
the  24th  June  1817,  Wordsworth  says,  'I  have  not  lately 
.  .  .  seen  any  one  new  thing  whatever,  except  a  bust  of 
myself.  Some  kind  person — which  persons  mostly  un- 
known to  me  are — has  been  good  enough  to  forward  me 
this.'  Of  this  bust  I  can  discover  no  trace  whatsoever. 
Probably  it  had  no  merit. 


VIII. 

Benjamin  Robert  Haydon  seems  to  have  painted  Words- 
worth at  least  four  times.  The  first  portrait  was  taken  in 
1817;  and  was  a  sketch  intended  for  the  head  of  a  by- 
stander, in  his  picture  of  Christ's  Entry  into  Jerusalem.  Of 
this  sketch  Hazlitt  said,  '  Haydon's  head  of  him,  introduced 
into  the  Entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem,  is  the  most  like  his 
drooping  weight  of  thought  and  expression.' 

It  is  thus  that  Haydon  writes,  in  his  Autobiography 
of  his  '  Jerusalem,'  as  he  called  it :  c  During  the  progress 
of  the  picture  of  Jerusalem,  I  resolved  to  put  into  it 
(1816),  in  a  side  group,  Voltaire  as  a  sneerer,  and  Newton 
as  a  believer'  (vol.  i.  p.  358).  'I  now  (1817)  put 
Hazlitt's  head  into  rny  picture,  looking  at  Christ  as  an 
investigator.  It  had  a  good  effect.  I  then  put  in  Keats 
into  the  background,  and  resolved  to  introduce  Wordsworth 
bowing  in  reverence  and  awe.  Wordsworth  was  highly 
pleased,  and  before  the  close  of  this  season  (1817)  the 
picture  was  three-parts  done.  The  centurion,  the  Samaritan 
woman,  Jairus  and  his  daughter,  St  Peter,  St  John,  Newton, 
Voltaire,  the  anxious  mother  of  the  penitent  girl,  and  the 
girl  blushing  and  hiding  her  face,  many  heads  behind, 
in  fact  the  leading  groups  were  accomplished,  when  down 
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came  my  health  again,  eyes  and  all'  (vol.  i.  p.  372). 
Wordsworth's  head  is  again  referred  to  in  the  artist's 
account  of  the  successful  exhibition  of  this  picture  in 
London :  '  Wordsworth's  bowing  head ;  Newton's  face  of 
belief ;  Voltaire's  sneer  ;  the  enormous  shouting  crowd/  etc. 
(p.  404).  The  Entry  into  Jerusalem  was  sold  in  September 
1831  to  Messrs  Child  and  Inman,  of  Philadelphia.  Its 
departure  from  England  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  painter. 
'September  23,  1831 — My  Jerusalem  is  purchased,  and 
is  going  to  America.  Went  to  see  it  before  it  was 
embarked.  It  was  melancholy  to  look,  for-  the  last  time, 
at  a  work  which  had  excited  so  great  a  sensation  in 
England  and  Scotland.  It  was  now  leaving  my  native 
country  for  ever'  (vol.  ii.  p.  314).  This  picture  is  now  in 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Cathedral  at  Cincinnati. 

Henry  Crabb  Eobinson,  in  his  Diary,  May  11,  1820, 
writes  :  '  The  group  of  Wordsworth,  Newton,  and  Voltaire 
is  ill-executed.  The  poet  is  a  forlorn  and  haggard  old 
man ;  the  philosopher  is  a  sleek,  well-dressed  citizen  of 
London ;  and  Voltaire  is  merely  an  ugly  Frenchman.' 

The  original  study  by  Haydon  for  this  head  of  Words- 
worth is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Stephen  Pearce,  54 
Queen  Anne  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  who  writes 
to  me  as  follows :  '  The  portrait  I  have  of  Wordsworth  is 
the  original  study  in  black  chalk,  by  Haydon,  the  painter. 
They  were  great  friends.  The  head  is  larger  than  life, 
most  carefully  drawn,  and  was  executed  for  the  purpose  of 
being  placed  in  Haydon's  large  picture  of  Christ's  Entry 
into  Jerusalem.  It  was  his  general  plan  with  all  the 
principal  heads  in  his  pictures  to  make  chalk  studies,  and 
then,  I  believe,  to  paint  from  them.  In  that  large  picture 
Haydon  painted  several  of  his  eminent  friends,  using  them 
as  models.  The  face  and  expression  of  the  head  of 
Wordsworth  are  those  of  one  bowing  in  reverence  to  Christ. 
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It  is  on  tinted  paper,  and  beneath  the  head  in  Haydon's 
writing  is — 

Wordsworth. 

For  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  1819.' 

This  Haydon  drawing  was  bought  by  Mr  Pearce  at  the  sale 
of  some  of  Haydon's  effects  in  1852,  and  has  been  in  his 
possession  ever  since. 

IX. 

The  second  picture  by  Haydon  was  drawn  during  the 
following  year,  while  the  artist,  according  to  the  testimony 
given  below,  was  staying  at  Rydal  Mount.  I  find  no  trace 
of  this  visit  to  Rydal  in  Haydon's  own  autobiographical 
memoranda;  but  his  records  of  the  years  1818  and  1819 
are  extremely  meagre,  and  the  date  of  the  drawing  is  un- 
doubted. The  original  is  in  the  possession  of  Mrs  Walter 
Field,  the  only  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  William  Strick- 
land Cookson,  Hampstead,  and  was  given  to  him  by 
Wordsworth's  sons.  Mrs  Field  writes  to  me  of  it,  'The 
sketch  in  my  possession  is  a  crayon  drawing  on  tinted 
paper,  made  by  Haydon  while  staying  at  Rydal  Mount,  and 
presented  by  him  to  Mr  Wordsworth.  It  was,  I  believe, 
employed  in  the  picture  you  name.  It  has  on  it,  in 
Haydon's  writing,  "  B.  E.  Haydon,  in  respect  and  affection, 
17th  June  1818;"  and  in  Wordsworth's  writing,  "Wm. 
Wordsworth,  1818."' 

It  was  engraved  by  Thomas  Landseer,  Southampton 
Street,  and  published  by  him  on  May  1,  1831. 

It  is  a  three-quarters  face,  with  a  large  turn-down  collar, 
showing  the  throat.  The  face  looks  somewhat  over  the 
right  shoulder  to  the  spectator's  left,  and  shows  an  outline 
of  the  back  of  the  head.  It  has  the  appearance  of  never 
having  been  quite  finished,  but  the  massiveness  of  the  head 
is  well  rendered. 
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A  living  artist,  commenting  on  this  picture,  writes  to  me 

thus : — 

'June  26,  1882. 

I  have  seen  the  Hay  don  "  Wordsworth."  I  distrust  its 
merits  as  a  piece  of  draughtmanship ;  and  I  suspect  that 
there  is  too  much  Haydon  in  it  to  make  it  valuable  as  a 
likeness.  It  was  taken  when  Wordsworth  was  forty-eight 
years  of  age.  If  it  is  rightly  drawn,  Wordsworth  must  have 
had  a  very  great  development  of  the  back  of  the  head.  I 
cannot  imagine  how  such  a  head  and  face  could  ever  grow 
into  anything  like  the  head  and  face  which  Miss  Gillies 
painted  in  1841.  That  portrait  strikes  me  as  lacking  in 
the  representation  of  the  strength  and  stubbornness  which 
must  have  been  evident  in  Wordsworth's  face,  but  I  feel 
that  there  is  a  likeness  in  it.  It  is  very  delicately  and 
carefully  done.  .  .  .  There  is  a  want  of  thoroughness  and  of 
humility,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  that  sketch  of  Hay  don's.' 

Wordsworth,  I  am  told,  used  to  speak  of  this  as  the  like- 
ness of  '  the  brigand.' 

X. 

In  1831  Sir  William  Boxall  painted  a  small  half-length 
likeness,  which  was  engraved  by  J.  Bromley,  and  subse- 
quently by  K.  Roffe,  for  the  frontispiece  to  the  twenty-sixth 
volume  of  The  Mirror,  published  in  1835.  The  original  is 
now  at  the  Stepping  Stones,  Ambleside,  in  the  possession 
of  Mr  Gordon  Wordsworth,  the  poet's  grandson.  It  was 
also  engraved  by  J.  Cochran.  It  was  also  engraved  by 
J.  B.  Longacre,  for  Professor  Henry  Eeed's  American  edition 
of  Wordsworth's  Poetical  Works,  published  at  Philadelphia 
in  1844. 

XL 

In  or  about  the  same  year,  Wilkins  published  a  lithograph 
in  his  series  of  Men  of  the  Day,  including  Lockhart,  Allan 
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Cunningham,  Rogers,  etc.  This  likeness  was  nearly  life 
size.  The  print  of  it,  which  I  have  seen,  has  these  words 
underneath :  '  Printed  by  C.  HullmandelL  Drawn  from 
life,  and  on  stone,  by  Mr  William  Wilkins,  20  Newman 
Street.  Published  as  the  Act  directs,  by  J.  Dickinson,  114 
New  Bond  Street/  The  poet  himself,  however,  used  to  call 
it  the  portrait  of  '  the  stamp  distributor/ 

XII. 

I  place  next  to  this  a  medallion  in  wax  by  William 
W.  Wyon,  A.RA. — a  companion  to  one  which  Wyon  did 
of  Southey.  It  was  taken  in  1835,  the  same  year  as  that 
in  which  Southoy's  was  done.*  It  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  Mr  Gordon  Wordsworth,  the  poet's  grandson.  Wyon  was' 
an  engraver,  and  designer  of  coins  and  medals.  He  held  the 
post  of  second  engraver  to  the  Mint,  from  1816  to  1851. 

XIII. 

In  the  year  1837,  when  Wordsworth  was  in  Rome  along 
with  Mr  Crabb  Robinson,  his  portrait  was  painted  by  Severn, 
the  friend  of  Keats.  It  is  a  small  picture  (13  inches  by  9). 
Miss  Caroline  Fox  tells  us  that  Hartley  Coleridge  thought 
this  the  best  of  all  the  portraits.  It  is  now  in  India,  in  the 
possession  of  the  grandson  of  the  poet,  the  Principal  of 
Elphinstone  College,  Bombay,  who  wrote  to  me  of  it  thus  :— 
'  April  18,  1882. — I  possess  the  portrait  painted  in  Rome; 
but  I  neither  consider  it  a  pleasing  picture,  nor  a  satisfactory 
likeness.  .  .  .  The  artist  has,  I  dare  say,  conveyed  a 
sufficiently  faithful  representation  of  what  Wordsworth  was, 
in  his  less  inspired  moments,  about  the  year  1836.  He  is 
represented  seated,  with  an  umbrella  in  his  hand,  with  the 
air  and  attitude,  as  I  have  always  thought,  of  an  elderly 
*  See  Southey's  Life  and  Correspondence,  vol.  vi.  p.  273. 
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citizen,  waiting  for  a  "  bus,"  or  some  public  conveyance.  I 
think  I  have  heard  that  Wordsworth  himself  said  that  it 
made  him  look  more  like  a  banker  than  a  poet ;  perhaps  he 
ought  to  have  said  a  stamp  distributor.' 

Writing  to  his  sister  from  Albano,  during  the  Italian  tour 
of  1837,  Wordsworth  said,  'Mr  Severn,  the  friend  of  Keats, 
has  taken  my  portrait,  which  I  mean  to  present  to  Isabella.* 
I  fear  you  will  not,  nor  will  she,  be  satisfied  with  it.  It 
is  thought,  however,  to  be  a  pretty  good  likeness  as  to 
features ;  only  following  the  fact,  he  has  made  me  look  at 
least  four  years  older  than  I  am.' 

XIV. 

Next  in  order  come  the  five  pictures  painted  by  the 
Pickersgills,  father  and  son. 

The  first  (which,  in  historical  sequence,  would  be 
twelfth  in  the  list)  was  painted  at  Rydal  Mount,  but 
finished  in  London,  by  H.  W.  Pickersgill,  E.A.,  for  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  at  the  request  of  the  Master 
and  Fellows.  It  is  three-quarters  length,  and  represents 
the  poet  in  a  black  cloak  lined  with  red.  It  originally 
hung  in  the  Combination  Room,  but  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Dining  Hall  at  St  John's  College.  It  was  engraved 
by  W.  H.  Watt  for  the  stereotyped  edition  of  the  poems, 
issued  in  1836;  and  also  by  C.  Rolls  in  1838,  and 
published  in  The  Modern  Poets  and  Artists  of  Great  Britain, 
edited  by  S.  C.  Hall  (London:  Whitaker  and  Co.,  1838). 
It  was  this  picture  that  gave  rise  to  the  not  very 
appropriate  sonnet,  beginning- 
Go,  faithful  Portrait !  and,  where  long  hath  knelt 
Margaret,  the  saintly  Foundress,  take  thy  place. 

The  following  description  of  it  is  by  the  Rev.  Alexander 

*  His  daughter-in-law,  his  son  John's  wife. 
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Freeman,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge: 
— '  William  Wordsworth,  Poet,  by  H.  W.  Pickersgill,  R.  A. ; 
canvas  5  feet  by  4  feet  4  in. ;  lake  scenery  in  background ; 
seated  under  a  high  bank;  black  cloak,  lined  with  red, 
thrown  open;  left  hand  rests  on  some  papers,  holding 
pencil.  Painted  in  old  age,  at  Rydal  Mount,  for  St  John's 
College,  about  1831  ;  grey  hair,  rather  sharp  features, 
three-quarter  face,  turning  over  right  shoulder,  three- 
quarter  length.'  * 

Mr  William  Wordsworth,  the  poet's  son,  told  me  that  it 
was  painted  in  London  in  1830.  The  above  sonnet  was 
written  in  1832,  But  in  a  postscript  by  Dorothy  Words- 
worth to  a  letter  of  her  brother's  to  Sir  W.  Rowan 
Hamilton,  written  on  June  13,  1831,  she  says,  'This  very 
moment  a  letter  arrives,  very  complimentary,  from  the 
Master  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  (the  place  of  my 
brother  William's  education),  requesting  him  to  sit  for  his 
portrait,  etc.'  She  adds,  '  Of  course  my  brother  consents, 
but  the  difficulty  is  to  fix  on  an  artist.  There  never  yet 
has  been  a  good  portrait  of  my  brother.  The  sketch  by 
Haydon  is  a  fine  drawing,  but  what  a  likeness !  All  that 
there  is  of  likeness  makes  it  to  me  the  more  disagreeable.' 

I  do  not  think  this  picture  of  Pickersgill's  was  painted 
till  1832.  Wordsworth,  writing  to  Dr  Arnold  on  Sept.  19, 
1832,  speaks  of  having  had  Pickersgill  down  for  the  purpose 
of  painting  it.  Henry  Crabb  Robinson  wrote  in  his  Diary 
of  May  30,  1833,  'I  went  to  Pickersgill's  to  see  his  paint- 
ing of  Wordsworth.  It  is  in  every  respect  a  fine  picture, 
except  that  the  artist  has  made  the  disease  in  Wordsworth's 
eyes  too  apparent.  The  picture  wants  an  oculist.' 

Wordsworth  writing  to  Mr  Moxon,  October  10,  1836, 
refers    to    the    print   of    this   portrait    by  Pickersgill,  and 
complains  of  '  an  air  of  fulness  spread  through  the  whole, 
*  The  Eagle,  vol.  xi.  No.  61. 
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which  is  the  more  felt,  from  a  ault  in  the  original  picture, 
of  a  weakness  of  expression  about  the  upper  lip.'  And 
again  (in  October  20,  183t>),  'I  am  still  of  opinion,  in 
which  others  concur,  that  the  attitude  has  a  look  of 
decrepitude,  in  consequence  of  the  whole  person  not  being 
given.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  beautifully  engraved.' 

XV. 

A  copy  of  this  picture  was  painted  by  Pickersgill  junior 
(H.  H.  Pickersgill),  for  Mrs  Quillinan,  the  poet's  daughter. 
It  was  partly  taken  from  one  or  two  fresh  sittings,  and 
partly  from  his  father's  previous  portrait.  In  Henry  Crabb 
Robinson's  Diary  of  March  3,  1835,  the  following  occurs: 
'  Walked  with  the  Wordsworths  to  Pickersgill,  who  is  paint- 
ing a  small  likeness  of  the  poet  for  Dora.'  Again,  March  1 4, 
1835  :  'Called  011  Wordsworth  by  appointment  at  Pickers- 
gill's.  The  small  picture  is  much  better  than  the  large  one. 
W.  walked  with  me  to  see  the  bust  at  Denman's.  He  thinks 
it  a  good  likeness.' 

XVI. 

Another  copy  of  the  St  John's  Pickersgill,  drawn  by  the 
artist's  son  for  the  poet's  brother  Christopher — the  Master 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge — is  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Bishop  of  St  Andrews. 

XVII. 

In  1840,  the  elder  Pickersgill  took  a  likeness  of  the  poet 
for  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  to  be  placed  in  his  gallery  of  Living 
Authors  in  Drayton  Manor.  Wordsworth  wrote  thus  of  it 
to  Mr  Reed,  Philadelphia: — 'Jan.  13,  1841. — Pickersgill 
came  down  last  summer  to  paint  a  portrait  of  me  for  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  Gallery  at  Drayton  Manor.  It  was  generally 
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thought  here  [i.e.  at  Rydal]  that  this  work  was  more  suc- 
cessful as  the  likeness  than  the  one  he  painted  some  years 
ago  for  St  John's  College,  at  the  request  of  the  Master 
and  Fellows.'  On  the  1st  of  Sept.  1840,  Wordsworth  wrote 
of  this  picture  to  the  artist  Haydon, '  I  am  this  moment  (while 
dictating  this  letter)  sitting  to  Mr  Pickersgill,  who  has  kindly 
come  down  to  paint  me  at  leisure,  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
whose  gallery  at  Drayton  the  portrait  will  probably  be  hung.' 
An  engraving  of  this  picture  of  Pickersgill's,  by  T.  Skel- 
ton,  is  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  poet,  written  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln. 


XVIII. 

A  replica  of  the  last  portrait,  also  by  Pickersgill,  may  be 
seen  in  the  South  Kensington  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
The  catalogue  informs  us  that  it  was  purchased  by  the 
Trustees  in  1860;  and  the  Director  and  Secretary,  Mr 
Scharf,  informs  me  that  it  was  bought  from  Mr  Pickersgill 
himself. 

XIX. 

Following  the  five  Pickersgills  come  the  five  portraits 
by  Miss  Margaret  Gillies,  which  were  taken  on  ivory. 
In  reference  to  these,  I  quote  the  artist's  own  state- 
ment, sent  to  me  in  1882:— 'I  visited  Rydal  Mount  in 
1841,  at  the  invitation  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Wordsworth,  to 
make  a  miniature,  which  was  commissioned  by  Mr  Moon 
(the  publisher)  for  the  purpose  of  engraving.  The  engrav- 
ing from  this  by  Edward  M'Innes  was  published  on  the 
6th  of  August  1841,  and  republished  Feb.  15,  1853,  by 
Miss  Boyd,  467  Oxford  Square.  The  original  was  sold 
many  years  afterwards,  and  is  now  in  America.'  A  few 
years  ago  it  was  repurchased,  and  is  now  in  the  possession 
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of  Sir  Henry  Doulton,  Lambeth.  It  has  been  engraved  by 
Sir  Henry  for  the  volume  of  Selections  from  Wordsworth, 
recently  compiled  by  members  of  the  Wordsworth  Society. 

XX. 

'  The  second  portrait  was  similar  in  position  to  the  first ; 
the  Wordsworths  being  so  pleased  with  the  one  done  for 
Moon,  as  to  wish  it  repeated  for  themselves,  with  the  addition 
of  Mrs  Wordsworth  at  the  poet's  side  in  one  picture.'  * 

XXI. 

'A  copy  of  the  same  was  subsequently  taken  for  Miss 
Quillinan,  and  is  now  in  her  possession  at  Loughrigg 
Holme. 

XXII. 

'  The  third  portrait  was  a  profile.  It  was  also  from  life. 
It  was  engraved  by  Armitage,  and  published  in  a  book 
entitled  The  New  Spirit  of  the  Age,  issued  by  Smith  and 
Elder  in  1843  or  1844.  I  do  not  know  what  became  of 
the  original  of  this  profile.  I  considered  it,  as  a  likeness, 
the  most  satisfactory  of  the  three.  The  engraving  from  the 
first  portrait  was  not  a  very  good  representation  of  the 
picture.' 

The  original  of  the  profile  is  in  the  possession  of  Mrs 
William  Wordsworth,  and  is  by  far  the  best  likeness  of  the 
three.  The  engraving — which  has  been  often  reproduced  in 
popular  editions  of  the  Works — does  no  justice  to  it. 
Wordsworth,  writing  to  Mr  Thomas  Powell  in  1841,  says, 
'  I  think  you  will  be  delighted  with  a  profile  picture  on 
ivory  with  which  Miss  Gillies  is  at  this  moment  engaged. 

*  This  picture  descended  to  the  poet's  grandson,  William  Wordsworth, 
Elphinstone  College,  Bombay,  and  was  accidentally  burnt. 
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Mrs  Wordsworth  seems  to  prefer  it  as  a  likeness  to  anything 
that  Miss  G.  has  yet  done.' 

Mr  Powell  published  a  volume  of  poems,  in  which  there 
is  one  On  a  Portrait  of  Wordsworth  painted  by  Miss 
Margaret  Gillies.  Judging,  however,  by  the  following 
extract,  1  think  that  he  refers  to  the  first  portrait  painted 
by  her : — 

Here  I  seem  to  gaze 

On  Wordsworth's  honoured  face ;  for  in  the  cells 
Of  those  deep  eyes  Thought  like  a  prophet  dwells, 
And  round  those  drooping  lips  Song  like  a  murmur  strays. 

XXIII. 

Miss  Gillies  painted  another  portrait,  of  the  poet  and  his 
wife — a  copy  of  the  one  burnt  in  India — for  Mr  William 
Wordsworth.  It  is  now  at  the  Stepping  Stones,  Ambleside. 
A  miniature  in  oil  of  Mrs  Wordsworth  in  her  old  age, 
taken  by  Miss  Gillies,  is  now  at  Mrs  Charles  Lewis's,  Cam- 
bridge Terrace,  London. 


XXIV. 

In  1842  Wordsworth  again  sat  to  Haydon  at  the 
painter's  urgent  request.  In  a  letter  to  Professor  Reed  of 
Philadelphia,  written  in  January  1841,  Wordsworth  says, 
'  Haydon  is  bent  upon  coming  to  Rydal  next  summer,  with 
the  view  of  painting  a  likeness  of  me,  not  a  mere  matter- 
of-fact  portrait,  but  one  of  a  poetical  character,  in  which  he 
will  endeavour  to  place  his  friend  in  some  favourite  scene 
of  these  mountains.  I  am  rather  afraid,  I  own,  of  any 
attempt  of  this  kind,  notwithstanding  my  high  opinion  of 
his  abilities ;  but,  if  he  keeps  in  his  present  mind,  which  I 
doubt,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  oppose  his  inclination.  He 
is  a  great  enthusiast,  possessed  also  of  a  most  active 
intellect ;  but  he  wants  that  submissive  and  steady  good 
II.  2  D 
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sense,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  adequate 
development  of  power,  in  that  art  to  which  he  is  attached.' 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  Haydon  did  visit 
Rydal  Mount  in  1842.  In  that  year  Wordsworth  was  in 
London,  and  Haydon  painted  him  in  his  own  studio. 

In  the  Autobiography,  already  referred  to,  the  following 
occurs  under  date  June  14,  1842*: — 'Wordsworth  sat, 
and  looked  venerable,  but  I  was  tired  with  the  heat.  .  .  . 
I  made  a  successful  sketch.  He  comes  again  to-morrow. 
16th. — Wordsworth  breakfasted  with  me,  and  we  had  a 
good  sitting.  He  was  remarkably  well,  and  in  better 
spirits.'  Further  on,  in  this  Autobiography,  we  read  that 
'  He  [i.e.,  Haydon]  sent,  at  the  request  and  pressure  of  Miss 
Mitford,  to  her  friend  Miss  E.  B.  Barrett  (now  Mrs  Brown- 
ing), the  portrait  of  Wordsworth  on  Helvellyn,  painted 
this  year.'  t  The  portrait  inspired  the  following  sonnet  by 
Mrs  Browning. 

ON  A  POETEAIT  OF  WORDSWORTH  BY  R.  B.  HAYDON. 

Wordsworth  upon  Helvellyn  !     Let  the  cloud 
Ebb  audibly  along  the  mountain-wind 
Then  break  against  the  rock,  and  show  behind 
The  lowland  valleys  floating  up  to  crowd 
The  sense  with  beauty.     He  with  forehead  bowed 
And  humble-lidded  eyes,  as  one  inclined 
Before  the  sovran  thought  of  his  own  mind, 
And  very  meek  with  inspirations  proud, 
Takes  here  his  rightful  place  as  poet-priest 
By  the  high  altar,  singing  praise  and  prayer 
To  the  higher  Heavens.     A  noble  vision  free 
Our  Haydon's  hand  has  fl  ung  out  from  the  mist ! 
No  portrait  this,  with  academic  air  ! 
This  is  the  poet  and  his  poetry. 

One  of  the  last  entries  in  Haydon's  diary,  June  18,  1846, 

*  Vol.  iii.  p.  223  (second  edition).  f  P.  237. 
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-six  days   before   his   death,  when   hard  pressed   by  his 
chronic    embarrassments — is   to    this    effect,  "  I  sent 
'  Wordsworth        .       to  Miss  Barrett,  to  protect." 

In  this  picture  Hay  don  represented  Wordsworth  as  if 
ascending  Helvellyn,  and  composing  the  sonnet  addressed 
to  himself  (Haydon)  on  his  portrait  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  upon  the  field  of  Waterloo.  The  sonnet  was 
written  in  1840,  and  the  portrait  represents  Wordsworth  in 
his  seventy-second  year.  It  was  bought  at  the  sale  of 
Haydon's  effects  by  Mr  Cornelius  Nicholson  of  Ventnor, 
Isle  of  Wight,  in  whose  possession  it  now  is.  It  was  en- 
graved by  Thomas  Lupton  in  1848,  and  has  been  frequently 
reproduced.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  lent  by  Mr  Nicholson 
for  the  purpose  of  being  etched  for  the  present  work.  Of 
this  picture  by  Haydon,  Wordsworth  wrote  to  the  artist, 
Jan.  24,  1846: — 'I  myself  think  that  it  is  the  best  like- 
ness— -that  is,  the  most  characteristic  that  has  been  done 
of  me.' 

XXV. 

Mr  Francis  Bennoch,  5  Tavistock  Square,  London,  tells 
me  that  he  possesses  a  portrait  of  Wordsworth  seated  on 
Helvellyn,  by  B.  R  Haydon.  It  is,  he  says,  '  on  canvas 
about  four  or  five  feet  square,  and  was  painted  on  the 
occasion  when  the  poet  was  last  in  London,  prior  to  the 
artist's  death.  The  head  was  sketched  with  infinite  care, 
and  is  altogether  the  most  characteristic  likeness  I  have 
ever  seen  of  him.  He  sat  for  it  two  or  three  times,  but 
it  was  never  finished.  The  general  idea  of  the  scene  is 
clearly  indicated,  though  rough  exceedingly.  From  the 
elevated  point  on  which  Wordsworth  is  seated,  the  shim- 
mering on  the  surface  of  the  lake  is  seen  far  beneath,  while 
overhead  an  eagle  is  perched  on  a  crag.  .  .  .  The  head  of 
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the    poet,    however,    is    the    only   part    really   worth   pre- 
serving.' 

XXVI. 

In  1844,  Mr  Henry  Inman,  an  American  artist  (1802- 
1846),  was  commissioned  by  Professor  Keed,  of  Philadelphia, 
to  paint  a  likeness  of  Wordsworth  for  him.  Mr  Inman, 
while  in  England,  took  portraits  of  Macaulay  and  Chalmers, 
as  well  as  of  Wordsworth,  and  amongst  his  landscapes  was 
one  of  E-ydal  Falls.  His  portrait  of  Wordsworth  belongs 
to  Mr  Reed's  widow  in  Philadelphia.  Mr  Yarnall,  of 
Wynndown,  Overbrook,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  wrote  to  nie 
of  this  picture,  Feb.  14,  1881:  'Not  having  seen  it  for 
several  years,  I  made  a  careful  examination  of  it  within  a 
few  days.  It  is  in  perfect  condition,  evidently  represents 
the  poet  at  his  best,  and  is  a  singularly  clear  and  beautiful 
work  of  art.  It  is  not  quite  but  almost  a  profile — the  face 
indicating  perfect  health — the  features  rather  large,  the 
complexion  very  clear,  and  the  large  grey  eyes  with  that 
far-off  look  that  gaze  into  the  future,  which  has  so  often 
been  described.  I  think  the  expression  of  the  eyes  is  the 
most  noticea.ble  characteristic  of  this  picture,  of  which  Mrs 
Wordsworth  wrote,  "In  my  opinion  .  .  .  Mr  Inman's 
portrait  of  my  husband  is  the  best  likeness  that  has  been 
taken  of  him." 

Mr  Yarnall  wrote,  on  June  27,  1882  :  'The  other  por- 
traits are  more  or  less  conventional — while  the  true  man, 
Wordsworth  as  he  was,  as  he  lived  and  moved  among 
the  sons  of  men — not  perhaps  the  ideal  poet,  but  the 
somewhat  rustic  dweller  among  the  hills — speaks  in  the 
Inman  picture.  It  is  a  likeness.  It  is  the  man,  with  the 
far-off  gaze,  who  wrote  the  poems.  Do  you  need  more 
than  that  ?  To  my  mind  its  simplicity  is  its  charm.' 
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The  following  is  Mr  Inman's  letter  to  Professor  Reed, 
describing  his  picture  : — 


'NEW  YORK,  June  23,  1845. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, —  ...  Mr  Wordsworth's  reception  of  me 
and  the  brief  professional  and  social  intercourse  I  enjoyed 
with  him  and  his  excellent  family,  furnish  me  with  none 
but  the  most  pleasing  recollections.  He  seemed  to  be  much 
gratified  with  your  request  for  his  portrait ;  and  though  his 
house  teems  with  tokens  of  regard  from  his  countrymen,  he 
evidently  had  a  peculiar  value  for  this  transatlantic  com- 
pliment to  his  genius.  On  a  fine  morning  (I  think  it  was 
on  the  20th  of  August  1844)  I  made  my  first  visit  to 
Rydal  Mount.  I  found  the  house  of  the  poet  most  delight- 
fully situated — a  long,  low  cottage  almost  buried  among 
trees  and  clustering  vines.  It  is  built  upon  a  small 
eminence  called  Rydal  Mount,  and  behind  the  house  the 
cliffs  of  Fairfield  Fell  rise  in  picturesque  beauty ;  and  from 
its  rocky  ravine  issues  forth  a  pleasing  waterfall  or  "  Force  " 
called  Rydal  Falls,  whose  waters  precipitate  themselves  in 
two  sheets  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  house. 

Mr  Wordsworth  received  me  with  unaffected  courtesy; 
and  my  first  close  and  technical  observation  of  him  did  not 
fail  to  note  the  peculiarly  genial  smile  which  lights  up  a 
face  full  of  intelligence  and  good-nature. 

I  took  sittings  of  him  nearly  every  day,  and  in  the 
presence  of  Mrs  Wordsworth  and  his  daughter  and  a  son  (a 
fine-looking  young  man,  holding  some  Government  appoint- 
ment, I  believe,  at  Carlisle). 

It  was  delightful  to  mark  the  close  and  kindly  sympal 
that  seemed  to  bind  the  aged  poet  and  his  wife  together 
They   had  known   each   other   from    the    early  perio 
infancy,  having  gone  to  the  same  school  at  three  years 
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age.  She  sat  close  at  his  side  when  the  sittings  were 
taken,  and  the  good  old  man  frequently,  in  the  course  of 
a  conversation  mainly  addressed  to  myself,  turned  to  her 
with  an  affectionate  inquiry  for  her  opinion  respecting  the 
sentiment  he  had  just  expressed,  and  listened  with  interest 
to  her  replies.  .  .  .  The  poet  accompanied  me  twice  on  my 
sketching  excursions,  and  pointed  out  various  points  of 
view,  which  seemed  favourable  as  subjects  for  the  pencil. 
In  walking  over  his  own  grounds,  he  would  pause  occasion- 
ally to  invite  my  attention  to  some  fine  old  tree,  whose 
'verdurous  torso'  (that  was  his  phrase)  chanced  to  strike 
his  imagination  as  worthy  of  remark.  He  would  point  to 
its  gnarled  and  tortuous  trunk  with  the  same  gusto  with 
which  the  statuary  might  scan  a  fragment  from  the  chisel 
of  Phidias.  His  gallery  of  gems  were  all  from  the  hand  of 
Nature, — the  moss-covered  rock,  the  shining  cascade,  the 
placid  lake,  or  splintered  mountain  pinnacle,  seemed  each  to 
constitute  for  him  a  prideful  possession, — and  well  they 
might,  for  his  footstep  has  during  a  long  life  pervaded  every 
marked  point  of  interest  in  that  picturesque  region. 

When  the  picture  was  finished,  he  said  all  that  should 
satisfy  my  anxious  desire  for  a  successful  termination  to  my 
labours.  His  wife,  son,  and  daughter,  all  expressed  their 
approval  of  my  work.  He  told  me  he  had  sat  twenty-seven 
times  to  various  artists,*  and  that  my  picture  was  the  best 
likeness  of  them  all.  Pray  excuse  this  irregular  and  hasty 
scrawl,  and  believe  me,  your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

H.  INMAN.' 

XXVII. 

Of  the  last-mentioned  picture  Mr  Inman  made  a  replica, 
which  was  presented  by  Mr  Reed  to  Wordsworth,  and  which 

*  I  have  only  been  able  to  make  out  twenty-six  up  to  the  date  in  question. 
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hung  at  Rydal  Mount  ever  afterwards  during  the  poet's  life- 
time. It  is  now,  I  believe,  in  the  possession  of  his  grand- 
son, the  Rev.  John  Wordsworth,  Gosforth  Rectory,  Carn- 
forth,  Cumberland. 

XXVIII. 

While  staying  at  Rydal  Mount,  Inman  also  made  a  pen- 
and-ink  sketch  of  the  residence  and  grounds,  which  he  after- 
wards painted  on  canvas,  introducing  the  figure  of  the  poet ; 
but  he  died  before  the  picture  was  finished.  Mr  Yarnall 
tells  me  that  he  has  seen  both  the  sketch  and  the  unfinished 
picture,  and  that  both  are  very  good. 


XXIX. 

In  1847  a  Carlisle  artist,  Carrick,  took  a  miniature  in 
water-colour,  some   time  before  he  took  one  of  the  poet 
Rogers.     It  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr  William  Wordsworth  ; 
but  it  is  a  poor  likeness.     Mr  Wordsworth  told  me  that  the 
late  Lord  Bradford  had  a  copy  of  this  picture  of  Carrick's 
taken  by  himself.     Wordsworth,  writing  to  Rogers  on  March 
10, 1848,  says  he  forwards  a  letter  from  Carrick,  requesting 
to  'be   allowed  to   take  Rogers'  portrait,  and  Wordsworth 
adds,  <He  took  my  portrait,  when  I  met  him  not  long  ago 
at  his  native  place,  Carlisle.     If  you  should  comply  with  his 
request,  I  should  be  gratified,  and  should  deem  it  an  honor 
to  be  associated  with  you  in  this  way.' 

XXX. 

I  now  come  to  four  busts  of  Wordsworth.     The  precise 
date  of  the  earliest  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  busts  at  Coleort 
Hall    near    Ashby-de-la-Zouche,    in    Leicestershire,    whc 
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Wordsworth  was  a  frequent  visitor  of  the  late  Sir  George 
Beaumont,  and  where  he  spent  the  winter  of  1806  and 
part  of  the  summer  of  1807.  Sir  George  Beaumont,  who 
was  himself  an  artist — and  whose  picture  of  Peel  Castle  in 
a  Storm  gave  rise  to  some  of  the  finest  stanzas  Wordsworth 
ever  wrote — commissioned  Chantrey  to  take  the  bust, 
which  was  certainly  executed  before  the  year  1821,  and 
which  was  engraved  for  the  8vo  edition  of  the  Poems, 
1845.  Mr  Henry  Reed  tells  me  that  the  poet  told  his 
father  in  1845  that  when  he  sat  for  this  bust  he  chanted 
the  lines 

But  who  is  he  with  modest  looks,  etc. 

It  has  been  said  that  Wordsworth  himself  wished  to  be 
known  to  posterity  by  this  statue ;  and  some  have  pro- 
nounced it  'a  very  noble  idealisation/  Mr  Thrupp 
considers  it  'too  smoothly  shaven  and  chiselled,  and 
without  mental  expression.'  Hazlitt  said  of  it,*  '  It  wants 
marking  traits.'  'The  bust  flatters  his  head.'  Coleridge 
remarked  of  Chantrey's  bust  that  it  was  '  more  like 
Wordsworth  than  Wordsworth  was  like  himself.' 

XXXI. 

Mr  Angus  Fletcher,  brother  of  Lady  Richardson  of 
Lancrigg, — who  studied  under  Chantrey,  and  who  executed 
busts  of  Mrs  Hemans  and  Joanna  Baillie — also  took  one  of 
Wordsworth.  The  year  is  uncertain,  but  it  was  either  in 
1842,  or  between  that  year  and  1844.  Of  this  bust, 
which  is  at  Lancrigg,  a  niece  of  the  artist  writes  to  me : — 
"  The  Wordsworth  head  is  very  like  in  air  and  expression, 
and  much  more  like  than  the  medallion  in  the  Church, 
although  there  is  no  comparing  the  two  artists.  But 

*  See  Nodes  Ambrosiance,  No.  II. 
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then   Mr   Woolner  had   never   seen  Wordsworth,   whereas 
my  uncle  had  opportunities  of  seeing  him  daily.' 


XXXII. 

Then  there  is  the  medallion  just  mentioned,  designed  by 
Mr  Woolner  for  Grasmere  Church.  In  reference  to  it  Mr 
Woolner  writes : — 

1 29  WELBECK  STREET,  W., 
January  26,  1882. 

DEAK  SIR, — I  was  staying  with  the  Tennysons  in  the 
autumn  of  1850  at  Coniston  Lake,  and  while  there  was 
introduced  to  Mrs  Fletcher  of  Lancrigg,  and  her  son  Angus, 
Dr  Davy  (brother  of  Sir  Humphry),  who  married  a 
daughter  of  Mrs  Fletcher,  and  to  other  friends  of 
Wordsworth ;  and  I  feel  sure  it  was  in  the  following 
year,  1851,  that  I  was  asked  to  prepare  a  design  for 
the  tablet  which  is  in  Grasmere  Church. 

Angus  Fletcher,  Dr  Davy,  and  Mr  Quillinan,  son-in-law 
of  Wordsworth,  were  the  persons  who  assisted  me,  and 
with  whom  I  corresponded  on  the  subject.  Unhappily, 
they  are  all  now  dead,  and  the  affair  seems  to  me  more 
like  a  circumstance  I  had  read  of,  than  anything  that 
I  was  ever  personally  connected  with. 

One  of  the  plants  on  the  tablet  is  the  lesser  celandine, 
and  I  found  myself  scolded  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
about  a  year  ago  for  mistaking  it  for  the  greater  celandine, 
an  entirely  gratuitous  assumption  on  the  writer's  part,  as  I 
had  no  intention  of  representing  the  greater,  that  being 
a  flower  wholly  unsuited  to  my  purpose. 

The  tablet  was  executed  for  his  friends.— Ever  truly  yours, 

THOS.  WOOLNEK.' 
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XXXIII. 

In  1852,  Mr  Frederick  Thrupp  designed  the  statue  which 
is  now  in  the  Baptistery  at  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
model  in  plaster,  from  which  the  marble  in  the  Abbey  was 
done,  is  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham.  Of  this  statue 
Mr  Thrupp  writes  : — 

'232  MARYLEBONE  EOAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 

DEAR  SIR, — In  answer  to  your  note,  I  beg  to  inform  you 
that  I  am  the  sculptor  of  the  statue  of  Wordsworth  which 
is  in  the  Baptistery  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Soon  after  his 
death  it  was  proposed  and  subscribed  for  by  public  con- 
tributions, brought  forward  chiefly  by  Sir  John  Coleridge. 
The  present  Lord  Chief-Justice,  with  Sir  W.  Boxall  and  Mr 
J.  Spedding,  were  Secretaries  and  the  Executive  Committee. 
There  was  a  general  competition  among  sculptors  for  the 
statue.  I  made  four  models  varied  in  position,  and  the 
present  statue  was  preferred  as  giving  his  contemplative 
character.  As  regards  the  clothing  of  the  figure  adopted,  it 
is  really  just  what  he  wore,  his  ordinary  dress,  covered  by  a 
plaid,  such  as  he  was  wont  to  wear,  or  a  cape.  A  visitor 
to  my  study  related  to  me  how  he,  travelling  in  Switzer- 
land, came  to  an  hotel,  in  the  grounds  of  which  he  saw 
a  man  sitting,  and  just  as  my  statue  has  represented  him. 
On  joining  the  company  of  the  stranger,  and  conversing 
with  him,  he  soon  discovered  that  he  was  talking  with 
William  Wordsworth.  To  obtain  a  likeness  I  depended  on 
a  cast  of  his  face  taken  in  plaster  during  his  lifetime ;  also 
on  Haydon's  painting  and  drawing,  which  perhaps,  like  all 
the  painters'  heads,  is  rather  too  strongly  featured  about  the 
mouth.  He  habitually  thickened  the  lips,  and  curled  them 
overmuch. 

Chantrey's  bust  is  too  smoothly  shaven  and  chiselled,  is 
done  in  his  most  mannered  style,  without  mental  expression. 
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Pickersgill's  portrait  is  a  mild  likeness,  and  without  fervour 
or  power  of  thought. — I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

FREDERICK  THRUPP.' 

XXXIV. 

Mr  Thrupp's  bust  was  moulded  from  a  mask  of  which 
some  casts  were  taken.  Of  what  he  calls  the  '  unsophisti- 
cated mould,'  Sir  Henry  Taylor  remarks  in  his  Autobio- 
graphy, p.  60,  '  It  is  admirable  as  a  likeness,  in  my  opinion, 
and  to  my  knowledge  in  that  of  Mrs  Wordsworth  ;  and  there 
is  a  rough  grandeur  in  it,  with  which,  if  it  were  to  be  con- 
verted into  marble,  posterity  might  be  content.' 

XXXV. 

In  1852,  Mr  Woolner  also  prepared  a  design  for  a 
seated  statue,  and  part  of  a  monument ;  but  [as  the  design 
was  not  selected,  the  work  was  never  executed.  The  design 
is  preserved,  and  is  reproduced  in  Wordsworthiana, — a 
volume  selected  from  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Wordsworth 
Society." 

XXXVI. 

Mr  Jacob  Thompson,  a  Cumberland  artist  (born  1806, 
died  1879),  and  a  friend  of  Wordsworth,  took  several 
drawings  connected  with  the  poet — one  of  Rydal  Mount ; 
another,  a  view  from  the  Mount ;  a  third  representing  the 
stone  in  the  grounds  of  the  Mount  that  had  been  spared  '  at 
Wordsworth's  suit '  '  from  some  rude  beauty  of  its  own ; '  a 
fourth,  a  view  of  the  poet's  grave  in  Grasmere  Churchyard. 
'  Later  on,'  according  to  the  account  given  by  Mr  Llewel- 
lynn  Jewitt,  'Jacob  Thompson  designed  two  illustrative 
pictures  which  he  himself  drew  on  the  wood,  and  presented 
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ready  for  engraving  to  his  friend  Mr  Hall,  for  his  Social 
Notes.  The  first  of  these,  commemorative  of  "Wordsworth, 
bears  in  the  circle  an  original  portrait  of  the  Laureate,  and 
a  composition  of  landscape  which  includes  in  the  middle 
distance  the  home  of  the  poet,  Rydal  Mount,  Rydal  Water, 
in  the  distance  the  mountains,  and,  in  the  foreground — 
evidently  by  the  side  of  the  stone,  which  at  his  suit  was 
spared — one  of  the  poet's  own  creations,  the  simple  pastoral 
of  Barbara  Lewthwaite  and  her  pet  lamb/  The  portrait 
represents  the  head  and  bust  (clothed)  in  advanced  middle 
life.  It  is  a  three-quarters  face,  turned  to  the  left.* 

XXXVII. 

Mr  Stephen  Pearce,  of  54  Queen  Anne  Street,  Cavendish 
Square,  who  possesses  one  of  the  Haydon  drawings  of 
Wordsworth  (see  No.  VII.),  writes  to  me  of  a  life-sized  paper 
profile  by  Sir  George  Beaumont,  also  in  his  possession.  On 
this  is  written  in  Hay  don's  autograph : 

'Wordsworth,  a  profile  sketched  and  cut  out  by  Sir 
George  Beaumont,  when  I  was  going  to  have  a  bust  of  him/ 

Mr  Pearce  says,  '  This  profile  was  evidently  first  drawn 
in  pencil  by  Sir  George  Beaumont,  and  then  cut  out  with  a 
knife  or  scissors  by  Sir  George  Beaumont  also. 

'  Haydon  writes  in  his  Autobiography,  April  1 3th,  1 8 1 5 : — 
"  I  had  a  cast  made  yesterday  of  Wordsworth's  face."  It  was 
on  that  occasion,  I  expect,  that  Sir  George  Beaumont  drew 
Wordsworth's  profile  in  pencil,  and  then  cut  it  out ;  and 
Haydon  evidently  valued  it,  as  he  preserved  it. 

'  I  do  not  believe  that  Haydon  had  anything  whatever  to 
do  with  the  drawing  of  it,  or  the  cutting  out  of  it.  I  expect 
that  Sir  George  Beaumont  was  present  when  Haydon  was 

*  See    Life  and    Works  of  Jacob  Thompson,  by  L.  Jewitt,  1882,  pp. 
102-106. 
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going  to  have  a  cast  made  of  Wordsworth's  face ;  and,  as 
they  were  all  great  friends,  Sir  George  sketched  Words- 
worth's profile,  and  then  cut  it  out.  Haydon  may  have 
suggested  improvements  to  Sir  George  as  he  was  doing  it/ 

XXXVIII. 

This  cast  of  Wordsworth's  face,  taken  by  Haydon  in 
1815,  may  stand  as  likeness  No.  XXXVIII.  Mr  Thrupp  tells 
me  that  he  made  use  of  it  in  his  construction  of  the  Words- 
worth statue,  now  in  the  Baptistery  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

XXXIX  AND  XL. 

Samuel  Lawrence  made  two  very  interesting  sketches 
of  Wordsworth's  head,  which  now  belong  to  Mr  Dykes 
Campbell,  who  writes  of  them  thus : — 

'  I  am  unable  to  assign  any  probable  date,  but  they  were 
evidently  made  when  Wordsworth  was  an  elderly  if  not 
quite  an  old  man.  They  are  in  charcoal.  .  .  .  One  day 
when  I  was  showing  the  whole  of  these  sketches  by  Lawrence 
to  Mrs  Proctor,  she  identified  many  of  the  heads,  and  was 
particularly  struck  by  the  two  of  Wordsworth,  as  being  so 
like  him,  as  she  remembered  him.  Lawrence  was  perhaps 
the  most  faithful  reproducer  of  men's  features  of  his  day, 
and  he  had  sketched,  as  he  had  known  (with  more  or  less 
intimacy),  all  the  best  literary  men  of  the  period.  Mr 
Browning  told  me,  looking  at  my  sketches  of  Carlyle  by 
Lawrence,  that  Carlyle  had  told  him  more  than  once  that 
Lawrence  was  the  only  man  who  had  ever  made  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  portrait  of  him.' 

XLI. 

There  have  been  several  attempts,  since  Wordsworth's 
death,  to  produce  a  likeness  of  him,  founded  upon  previous 
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portraits  and  descriptions  of  his  appearance.  Whatever 
their  artistic  merits,  they  are  of  no  great  value  as  likenesses. 
But  two  exceptions  may  be  made.  The  first  is  Mr 
Armitage's  fresco  drawing  at  University  College  Hall, 
Gordon  Square,  London.  This  painting  was  designed  to 
commemorate  the  late  Mr  Henry  Crabb  Robinson.  On 
one  side  are  grouped  his  German,  and  on  the  other  his 
English  friends.  Wordsworth  is  seated,  with  Coleridge, 
South ey,  Lamb,  and  others  near  him.  Of  this  fresco  Mr 
Armitage  writes ; — 

'  3  HALL  ROAD,  ST  JOHN'S  WOOD, 
June  29,  1882. 

DEAR  SIR, — The  likeness  of  Wordsworth  in  my  mural 
painting  at  University  Hall  was  certainly  not  taken  from 
life,  and  I  really  cannot  recollect  exactly  from  what 
portrait  of  the  poet  I  constructed  my  version  of  him. 

I  fancy  my  authorities  were  an  engraved  portrait  of  him 
in  a  book,  and  a  medallion  profile,  but  I  cannot  be  sure ; 
and  Mr  Edwin  Field,  who  exerted  himself  to  get  me  the 
most  trustworthy  data  for  my  portraits,  has  been  dead 
many  years. — Yours  very  truly,  E.  ARMITAGE.' 


XLIL 

Another  reconstruction  of  Wordsworth  worthy  of  notice 
was  by  Thomas  Faed,  RA.,  in  his  picture  representing  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  his  literary  friends  at  Abbotsford.  It 
was  engraved  by  James  Faed,  and  published  by  James 
Keith,  Edinburgh,  on  the  2d  of  January  1854.  This 
likeness  of  Wordsworth  is  evidently  based  on  the  Pickers- 
gill  portrait  in  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  is 
represented  as  seated  in  the  centre  of  the  group  of  Sir 
Walter's  friends,  between  Jeffrey  and  Lockhart. 
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XLIII. 

There  was  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  Wordsworth  taken  by 
Alfred  Croquis  [D.  Maclise,  R.A.],  and  published  by  James 
Farmer,  215  Regent  Street,  London,  to  which  no  date 
is  assigned ;  but  as  the  poet's  name  is  printed  below,  '  Wm. 
Wordsworth,  author  of  the  Excursion,'  I  infer  it  may 
belong  to  some  year  between  1820  and  1830.  It  has  no 
great  merit. 

XLIV. 

I  have  also  heard  of  a  sketch  of  the  head  of  the  poet, 
taken  in  Rydal  Church,  in  the  year  1845,  by  a  living 
artist,  an  eminent  portrait  painter ;  but  as  it  has  been  lost 
for  the  present,  description  of  it  in  detail  is  unnecessary. 

I  have  also  seen  a  portrait — which  is  said  to  be  original, 
but  is  of  little  value — at  Brinsop  Court,  Herefordshire; 
and  another  in  a  private  house  at  Kendal. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  best 
likenesses  are  one  of  those  by  Haydon  (No.  XXIV.),  the 
profile  by  Miss  Gillies  (No.  XXII.),  Inman's  picture  (No. 
XXVI.),  and  the  busts  by  Angus  Fletcher  (No.  XXXI.) 
and  by  Thrupp  (No.  XXXIII.). 
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ERRATA  AND  ADDENDA. 

Note  to  p.  10,  lines  17  and  22.  It  was  probably  to  Thomas,  not  Josiah 
Wedgewood,  that  Coleridge  referred.  A  "  J  "  might  easily  have  been 
written  for  a  "  T  "  in  the  MS. 

P.  ,21,  delete  last  clause  of  the  footnote. 

Pp.  26,  29,  and  38,  for  "Paterdale,"  read  "  Patterdale." 

P.  53,  delete  "  Alloxdeu." 

P.  58,  for  "  1805,"  read  "  1806." 

P.  86, 1.  18,  for  "  Sara  Hutchinson,"  read  "  Sarah." 

P.  121, 1. 13,  for  "the  years  1809-10,"  read  "part  of  the  years  1809-10. 

P.  168, 1.  15,  for  "John  Thread  "John  J." 

P.  175, 1.  16,  for  "  propaedutic,"  read  "  propaideutic." 

P.  193, 1.  30,  for  " He  had  heard,"  read  "P.  had  heard." 

P.  201, 1.  14,  for  "Words  worths,"  read  "Wordsworth." 
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